This volume is part of a 
five volume study of Folk 
Culture which was the major 
theme of ah Internationa. 
Seminar held at Cuttack in 
197& The five volumes 
collectively deal with different 
aspects of the subjects—folk 
religion. folk lore and 
literatures, folk art and craft. 
dance and music, and the 
relevance of folk culture in the 
contemporary world. The 
contributors ‘to the volumes 
are all specialists in their 
fields of studies. 


The present volume, con- 
taining twenty three articles 
by scholars from diffe:ent 
countries, concentrates exciu- 
sively on folk art and craft. 
The topics cover a wide 
range from Norwegian fib 
arts to American folk 
architecture. aud from attempt 
to examine the toik base oi 
Indian art to the reconstruc- 
tion of material culture from 
the temple reliefs of Indonesic 
as weil as interesting studie: 
on foik arts and crafts from 
various pacts of India. More 
than anything else the articles 
teveal bow the artistic vigour 
in the human creator all the 
world over has ought tc 
express itself in myriad mays 
ina range that is. almost 
fantastic. The scholarly volume 
is a storehouse of information 
and a chsilenge to art lovers of 
the world to make a coopera- 
uve effort to preserve and 
enrich the beritage in folk 
arts and crafts. An awareness 
and understanding of a 
country's foik art and love 
for it can alone cave the rick 
legacy. The purpose of this 
work is to help in that 
direction. 
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FOREWORD 


Two volumes of the 5 volume set on Folk Culture are out and 
with this we are happy to present the 3rd volume of the Folk Culture— 
Folk Art and Craft. 


The volume is edited by Prof. Dr. Karuna Sagar Behera now 
Senior Professor & Head of the Department of History, Utkal 


University, & the introduction has been written by Sri Chitta Ranjan 
Das, an eminent Indologist. 


kh 


We once again convey our deep gratitude to all those who 


helped in the organisation of the Seminar and in the publication of the 
volumes. 


Folk Art & Crafts reflects, man’s first efforts to express himself. 
Scholars from different countries have gone into the similarities and 
diversities of the Art & Craft of different countries of the world. That 
will inspire others to delve into this interesting subject- 


Girija Bhusan Patnaik 
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Introduction 


The Institute of Oricntal and Orissan Studies, Cuttack, Orissa, India had 
organised an international Seminar on the general theme of Folk Culture sometime back 
in Decamber, 1978. In view of the papers received from various scholars hailing from 
India and abroad to be presentad in the Seminar. we had split up into five different groups 
and one of these groups bad folk art and crafts as its particular themc. The essay that 
were prescnted and discussed in this group are now being brought out in a volume, and 
it is of course a great pleasure to see them published together. There are twinty-thrcee 
papers in all, the first six from outside India, the next eleven from different cultural zones 
in India and the last six from especially Orissa. This arrangement should not suggest any 
particular significance in resp2ct of classification. It has been more a matter of conveni- 
ence. The subjects dealt with do have a wide range, from foik bases of religious and 
architecture to the aimost hereditary occupation of working with bell metal in a few villages 
of Orissa. All the essays presented have been written by scholars who have put years of 
study on a particular aspect or area of folk art and carfts and hence give rich information 
about the particular themes being dealt with in them. But, as in the case of ali particilarstic 
approach and studies, the neatly prepared papers Jo leave an impression of a lacuna in the 
very treatment of them as you painstakingly go from the details in one to the 
one to the details in another. There ought to be a thread that binds the details together 
into a whole and even if you are going through che descriptions about one art or one craft 
obtained in a particular corner of the world, there ought to be an enlargement of the 
dimensious, provoking you to ask the fundamental questions and search for the real 
relevances- Whether we relish it er not, the entire area of fuik culture study, whether in 
the feilds of literature, music or arts and crafts has been more given to particularistic 
studies telling you the minute details but not telling you anything at all what you wouid 
like to first of all know about them and which lies beyond the details. 


The folk arts and crafts more often than not speak of a tradition and a usage that 
was. In fact it was not a usage only with the people that practised them; if was a part of 
their life, it was their very life lived. The total attidude toward life then was creative, 
participatory aad did suggest an intimacy which gave an imprint of wholeness to what ver 
man did at that time. Those time have changed, we have chogen to be different as tar as 
our life-alignments are concerned. Our endeavours bave chosen to be succes-oritnted, 
affluence oriented and some of us, the comparativly more able and equipped, have chosen 
to be different and successful at the cost of the othes. To posses and to accumulate have 
become more precious than to share, to create and to crave for an inward richness. To 
have has come to be more blissful than to be. Our relationship to art and to 
creativity bas changed with the change in our relationship with one another. 
And in the process. almost without our being aware of it people who 
are no longer a part of the folk in any sense of a milieu. have started taking 
an intarest in the study of folk culture, folk art and crafts included. Let us take note ot 
the fact that at a time we were ail part of a folk tradition, we have came out of it because 
of other choices and if we may say s0, because of other tempta tions. We have chosen to 
be what we have become. And to provide ourselves with an expiation as it were, we 
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have shown great cnthusiasm in studying the art and crafts of those who are left fettered 
within the tradition that has become our good fortune to leave and come away from. Those 
who still practise the traditions and produce the arts and crafts are economically always 
less equipped than those who have come out of the traditions and willso cnthusiastically 
study them thus vicariously feel an identity. The warnings about not disconrecting -our- 
selves from the roots and from the challenges of living as a whole with its definite roots 
that were voiced by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy by about the beginning of this century 
are still being voiced by us. the enthusiast outsiders even at the fag end of the century. 
‘There are yet some who pursue the dying arts and cratts because they do not have access 
to a better wherewithal, There will always be some in society who will be pursuing them, 
as long as we as a society have not learnt to plan for all, and hence have to leave outa 
segm nt to stagnage with a tradition. And till that state of things persists, some of us who 
are aiready out of the tradition and have chosen alienation and moderity as our two 
hunches will show a sort of overzz2ealusness to study something of which we are not 
ourselves a part, of which we have choscn not to remain a part. The predicament which 
thus finds us in our study of the foik arts and crafts tends to blur a lot in the very frame 
of reference in our so-calied studies. it seems to fight shy of many thins that 
must be said and must be taken note of, if at least we have put man at the centre of all our 


studies. 


Folk art crafts, at a time when the entire bulk of a community was at the Folk 
level, did not have somv people who produced and some others again forming altogether a 
different section standing apart as it were, who were only confumers. Our modern society 
has been more less split up like that- The creator-producers continue to take up the art 
and crafts as a part of their bread-labour, they have been carrying down a skill from 
generation to generation and have not keen exposed enough to the better opportunities 
available in modern society which will induce them cto leave their old skill in 
favour of another quicker and shinier way to make a living. Most of these producers have 
had a poorer social mobility ani hence very little to choose between. Within the frame- 
work of the cconomic freaks of the system they find themselves to be a part of, they do 
not have the slightest say about the market where their productions have to pass as 
commodities. The perspectives tend to become dismal and the artist and the craftsman in 
the peopie who produce the folk arts and crafts stand utterly bewildered and alienated. 


On the other side are the consumers with a sort of romantic infatuation about 
things old, things add and original, and things folk. These consumers are never the 
artists or the crrftsmen themselves, they will in most cases be the last persons to 
choose to be folk artists and craftsmen, if given an option, as a vocation well as a way of 
earning a living. These belong to the clever and therefore the better placed in society. 
They have been already bought off and are very happy where they are in spite of their 
wishful languisbing about a time that has been described to have been very green. 
These dreamers of the green valley are no longer the dwellers of that valley. 
Everything that charcterizes their style of life is blatantly a negation of that valley and of 
that dreeam. 


And what is the most cruel thing in this respect. they seem to value the things 
more than the crafsmen, the produces more than their human producer, the artefacts more 
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reverence, bacause it concerned men, not things: Not only men who have been and will not 


prevail any more; but it also concerns us; who suffer from the abundance ot broken images 
and long within after an image. 


There altogether forty four essays in the compilation. some very short and some very 
long. some again very long mainly due to the technique used for the study. Their scopes 
range from very local and very special studies to efforts at tracing out the universal in the 
particular ones. In that sense, they are linked with one another. The informations, which 
the papers are replete with, may not help us in our own studies, but they will definitely 
give us very useful clues. Parallel features may also bring to usin sights that we would 
not have had without them. And above all else, they will give all students of folk literature 
anywhere a bit of faith and/ courage to carry on. They wili give them a conviction that 
they are in no way lone travellers and the area of their love is not that local as it has at 


times appeared to them. I have great pleasure in commending the papers to ail who may 
caro. 


Chitta Ranjan Das 
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NORWEGIAN FOLK CULTURE 


INTRODUCTION: 


Ont ten thousand years ago, in the 
earliest postglacial period in Scandinavia, the 
first men were moving over it’s habitable 
areas, food-gathering, hunting, fowling and 
fishing. 

By several occasions such mobile tribes 
immigrated Norway. They are named 
accordingly to the places the archaeologists 
have found their remnants : 

1) the Fosna Folk, 2) the Komsa Culture, 

3) the Nostvet Folk. 

These were the parent Norwegians, and 


their way of life, closely adapted to their 
surroundings persisted for thousand of years. 


Agriculture was brought in by new 
immigrants, coming from Denmark and 
Sweden about 3000 B. C. 

Denmark was always Norway’s main 


source of inspiration and supply from the 
stone age throughout mest of history. Mate- 
rial objects were most quickly taken over, 
often being copied in a more premitive 
material. Art forms followed upon the other 
in a constant order as they had done in every 
preceeding civilization all the way across the 
European continent. Ideas of religion and 


society were accepted more slowly. 

During the Migration Period (4th—6th 
centuries) Nurwerian goldsmiths developed 
the bracteate, a medallion-type gold pendant 
that was worn as a charm. These bracteates, 


together with large brooches made of silver or 
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bronze, and a lot of other objects of metal and 
wood, decorated with animal ornaments, were 
Norway’s contribution to the continental 
culture in this period. I would also like to 
mention that the ceramic art from this period 
is of very high quality, though I do not 
discuss pottery in this paper. 

The development of the Scandinavian 
animal ornaments started during the migration 
period and continued throughout the Viking 
Period (7th-1Gth centuries). This style has 
it’s origin in Southern Russia, and was brought 
in by the Goths, and then developed to 
become a very specific Scandinavian art, 
It became a style really adapted to the mood 
of the heathen, Germanic 
Scandinavia. 

The motifs were animals, often fighting 
each other. But unlike the Russian style, 
the species of animals were indeterminable 
or barely recognizable. The parts of the 
an mal’s body were dissolved and then arti- 
stically put together to an ornament. The 
tecniques used were pierced-work, engraved 
relief and filipree, 


people in 


The tnmtzrlaced hand ornament wes intro- 
duced through trade with Italy and Byzantium, 
and was combined witl: the animal ornaments, 
The use of colours and matis of siiver and 
brass did create a very good effect. 

The viking age is characterized by 
trade, piracy, land taking and colonizing, 
Culturally this was a very floorshing time: 

—The first towns were founded. 

—Large wooden ships were builr. 
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—There were many sacrificial temples 
for all their gods, decorated with 
ornaments (noone exists today). 

—The districts were organised and ruled 
by chieftains, later on by one king. 

—Family solidarity was strong. 

—People enjoyed pretty clothes, jewelery- 
entertainments, sports and games. 

(DIAS 1: Carved dragon head post 
found in the Oseberg ship (ca. 800) (This 
ship was the grave of a Viking Queen 
and contained everything she could need 
in her life after death; a very valuable 
discovery). 

The heathen culture of the vikings was 
gradually christened after the year 1000, and 
Norway became culturally and religiously a 
part of Europe. But as we for example can 
see on the old, famous wooden churches, 
several heathen aspects incor porated. 
Animals are guarding the entrance of the 
church, (typical animal ornaments), and on 
the roofs dragons are seated. 

DIAS 2 : Wooden church (Stave church). 

During the middle age (ca. 1000-1550) 
the old traditions were carried on by the 
peasants, although gradually calmed down 
and adjusted Christianity. Together with 
Europzan influence the traditions we tolay 
call folk culture were formed. 

We consider the folk art to have its 
origin in the middle age, and the 
centuries to be the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The years between 
1750 and 1850 were the most flourishing 
time. 

We find a form of decorative art, which 
very often is influenced by European styles, 
like Renaissance or Rococo. But we also find 
art, undependant on continental styles, 
appearing in the shape and direction of tools 
and other objects used in every day life. 
Today this aspect of crafts is being highly 
valued and admired. 

Throughout the 18th century there were 
fundamental changes in the whole structure 
of our society, which led to the dissolution 


are 


main - 


of the folk culture ca. 1900 (according tothe 
way the conception is defined in Norway). 
The cu ture of the cities was victorious. Of 
great importance concerning arts and crafts 
is the fact that cheep factory produced goods 
replace of handicrafted objects. 


The Romantic movement, starting at the 
end of the nineteenth sought to 
preserve old costumes, songs and crafts, in 
short the features of the rural culture. This 
resulted in a preservation of many old build- 
ings, furniture and objects, which today can 


century, 


be seen in large outdoor museums. 


Today 
taken up 


handicraft organizations have 
the good aspects of the arts and 
crafts and applied them to modern needs, even 
modern materials and tecniques. They have 
revived the old skills and built up a market 


for the new folk art have provided retail 
outlets. 

In our days the interest of folk arts 
and crafts is growing. Modern artists often 


find inspiration in the old art, and a lot of 
people execute old skills as a hobby. 


FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS: 


In the following part I will try to explain 
five majh types of Norwegian tolk arts : 

1) Carvings 2) Rosemaling 

3) Weaving 4) Embroidery 5) Costumes. 


1. Carvings : 


As I have mentioned before, the 
Norwegian art changed as the country was 
christened. Closer bonds with Rome was 
gradually developed through the Roman 
church. The Norwegian found the grapewine, 
a christian symbol, and the acantus quite 
adaptable to his mobile ornamentation. 
Carvings once really was a national art. 


Throughout Europe the crusaders 
brought home the lion and the eagle, oriental 
symbols of sovereignty, to be used on heraldic 
emblems. These, together with the dragon, 
were presented allegorically in church art, 
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and did in Norway continuc to guard impor- 
tant doorways as late as the eighteenth 
century. 

(DIAS 3 ¢ Ribbon motif on a door post 
of a wooden church from 16th cent. showing 
how the animal ornaments gradually became 
dissolved.) 

Gothic styies 
Norway, because 


gained little foothold in 
the Romanesque became 
firmly established. However, the geometric 
character of the Gothic rosette and leaf 
motifs led to chipcarving, a strong and simple 
method of decoration, used particularly after 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
(DIAS 4 + Chipcarved lid for a bentwood box.) 

The Renaissance reached Norway in the 
seventeenth century. It brought a new method 
of furniture construction, the use of panelling. 
This new tecnique spread through all but the 
most backward districts. The first of the 
Renaissance carvings was ithe spiral motif and a 
spindly type of naturalistic vine which spiaw- 
led over the b2nclies ar on wooded chests. 

As in the rest of Europe, the Renaissance 
in Norway was followed by the Baroque and 
the Rococo styles. These were in most respects 
more suited to Norwegian nature and tempera- 
ment than any preceeding since the 
Viking Period. 

Baroque panelling and carvings with its 
sometimes grotesque lines and deep modelling 
was much easier to see in the oftcn still dimly 
lightened homes of the country districts, 

The gaiety of the Rococo was yet more 
welcome, but because it was so contrary to the 
structure of wood, it did not replace the 
Baroque carvings, but had it’s outlet more in 
other craftforms. 

Renaissance, Baroque and even medieval 
forms continues to exist along with Rococo. 
Some carvings were painted. ‘The craftsmen 
had the advantages of the experience of centu- 
ries’craftsmen before him, but was free to 
choose and combine according to his own 
pleasure. In this way folk art became a highly 
individual thing, confined only by the arrist’s 
own skill and ingenuity. 


styles 
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2. Rosemaling : 

Rosemaling, or literally ‘‘rosc painting” 
is a term covering a wide variety of painted 
motifs. Whereas carvings rdates back to pre- 
historic times, rosemaling is the most recent of 
the Norwegian peasant crafts. It did not begin 
until about 1700. 

Rosemaling can be characterized as 
painting in strong colours on a flat surface. The 
embellishments vary from district to district. 
Sometimes it is the choice of colours which 
identifies the locality, sometimes tlhe design 
itself is the distinguishing characteristic. 

The paintings never occuro as pure 
naturalism The artist used his own fantacy 
in forming complicated leaves and vines. 

Baroque and rococo were much more of 
his liking than the Renaissance. The baroque 
because it was earthy, the rococo because of 
its lack of restraint. 
being used today. 

Some pictorial painting can be found. 
The designs are quite stiff and stylized. Many 
scenes, are Biblical, others are frum legends. 
Foik scenes, particularly of weddings were also 
popular. 

Every design was ditferent in sume 
respect from every other, and it is difficult to 
tind two pieces with close identity. It was a 
point ot pride to be original, straight repetition 
was frowned upon. 


These clements are still 


Ale bowls, boxes of various kinds, and 
chests constitute the greater part of the remain- 
ing examples of rosemaling. But during the 
flourishing time al churches and all living- 
rooms, both in the cities and in the country 
side, were decorated with rosemaling. Both 
walls, roofs and furniture were painted. Now 
much of this is gone, but in the folk 
museums we can see some houses fully equiped. 

(DIAS 5 ; Rose-painted cupboaid from a 
farmer’s house (1787) ) 

(DIAS 6 : Church interior ) 
3. Weaving : 

Only a few examples of ancient 
Nurwcegian weaving have been recovered, 
which explains why there is very llittie 
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material upon which to build a comprehensive 
history. But we know that this cratt was 
carried out as early as the Bronze Age. 
Different tecniques were used to produce 
a great variety of items: : clothes, wall 
hangings, pillow-covers, bed coverings, rugs, 
bench covers, -sleish robes and coffin covers 


etc. 
(a) PICTORIAL TAPESTRIES 
Human and animal figures, 
trees and geometric motifs were combined in 
all the oldest pieces, apparently with some 
historical or religious significanse. 
A few fragments heve been found in 


the Ocsberg ship (ca. 800) and besides we 
have some tapestries from llth and 12th 


stylized 


centuries. 


(DIAS 7 : The Baldishol tapestry. This is 
supposed to be a fragment of a long strip 
depicting the months of the year (12th cent.) 
This is the only example done in Gobelin- 
tecnique in this period.) 


Such long strips were hung horizontally 
around the room. In churches they were 
permanent decorations, but in the peasants’ 
houses they probably were used only on 
special occasions. 


However, tapestry weaving is not a 
folk art until late in the 16th century, though 
professionals in the cities produced tapestri- 
es from the 15th century. These tapestries 
were made to hang vertically. They could be 
hung behind the high seat, or seat of honour, 
but were more commonly used as bedspreads 
or to cover coffins. 


The motifs were usuaily heraldic or 
Bibiical 


(DIAS 8 : King Salomo and the Queen of 
Sabon (16th cent.) We do not know if this 
ence was made in Norway or imported.) 

(b) AKLAER. 
Especially in the west coast districts the 
aak'ac has been a most useful and highly 


decorative part of the Norwegian homes 


4 


through centuries. It isa colourful - square- 
weave tapestry used for coverlets, carriage 
robes, bench covers, pillows, rugs, and several 
other items, It’s richest development was 
during the 1700's, but some tecniques 
have been living up to our days and are still 
being carried out. It was more characteristic 
of home weaving than were the picture 
tapestries, because professional skill and 
artistic training were quite unnecessary. 


The patterns used were geometrical, and 
identical on both s des. The typical colours 
were red, blue, yellow, white and black. 
Especially popular in patterns were eight- 
petaled roses, tramed by square or octagonal 
borders. 


(c) BRAID OR TAPE WEAVING. 


This isa very old art (Bronze Age), 
executed in a variety of ways, which produces 
a rather elastic product suitable for girdles, 
furters, and headbands. Armholes and skirt 
hems were edged with it, bonnets tied with it. 
In short, any place where a narrow band might 
be needed, braids fulfilled the requirements. 
This was an art differing little from place to 
place. 

Geometrical patterns, such as swastikas 
and crosses, as well as animal figures were 
characteristic. 

As with other types of peasant art this 
work remained longer in the more backward 
districts of the country. 


Weaving was produced in a variety of 
tecniques, which I do not describein this 
paper. I lave also not mentioned all the 
products that were produced. 


(4) Embroidery 


As in weaving there were many exellent 
geometric patterns, some of them so similar to 
weaving that it requires close inspection to 
distinguish the method. However, this 
embroidery was done by counting threads, and 
could be executed by anyone. 

Free embroidery, on the other hand, 
required greater skill and was more likely to 
shuw imperfections than geowetric embroidery, 
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As in other craft work we find district 


variations. There are types called white- 
work, black-work, “‘ Hardanger work”, 
rosework, tatting and applique, etc Though 


every area had it’s speciality, it did not mean 
exclusion of the other fields. Most types of 
stitched work were carried on in various 
degrees in all districts. 

Applied decoration was an essential part 
of Norwegian costumes. 

Careless stitching was not to be 
tolerated, particularly since it was expected to 
last for at least one lifetime. Any change in 
style had to evolve over a period of many 
years. When fashions and tactory-made 
cloth and drab made an irrevocable entrance 
into the rural districts in the last part of last 


century, much of the old intricately done 
handwork came to an end. 


A reawakened appreciation of the old 
handwork prevented the complete extinction 
of the old skills gay wool embroidery again 


appeared, and still do, on sweaters, mittens, 
pillows and aklaes. 


Hand embroidery and hand knitting, 
their patterns based on the past and adapted 


to the present, are in great demand not only in 
Norway but abroad. 


Norwegian knitting is very old, executed 
in wool for mittens and stockings. Strainer 
cloths were knitted of cattle hair. Later, 
around 1840, pattern-knit sweaters, styled like 
the jackets and vests they replaced and knit 


caps came to use. This craft is still being 
executed by most women in the country. 


DIAS 9 : Hand Knitted sweaters. 
cover (hackled) 


(DIAS 10 + Modern handicrafted objects, 
the table-cloths are “‘Hardanger-work”,. 


Bed 


References : 


(5) Costumes. 


By cut, colour or decoration a given 
costume indicates it's home district and often 
a specific Incalty within that district. 

European fashions have influenced the 
clothes of the rural society. But these people 
were never completely enslaved by fashions. 
They mixed their traditional style with the 
European’s and adapted them to Norwegian 
climate and country life. But in this way 
different styles came to dominate in different 
districts. 

Due to this fact, research is still being 
carried out to select or compose representative 
costumes for each part of the country. 

(DIAS : 11.12.13 Some of Norway's national 
costumes. (The man on No. 13 is playing our 
national instrument) 

THE LAPPS. 

Before leaving the subject of Norwegian 
arts and crafts I must mention that there in 
the northern part of Norway lives a minority 
group called the Lapps. These people also 
live in the northern parts of Sweden and 
Finland. The Lapps lave a completely 
different origin, language and culture than the 
rest of the Norwegian population. 

Until quite resently most of them lived 
almost isolated a mobile life among their tamed 
rein-deer, like they had done for thousands of 
years. That is why they have been able to 
maintain their culture. 

The Lapps have always been clever 
craftsmen using wood, bones and rein-deer- 
skin as material. 

(DIAS 14 : Women ‘with one of their rein- 
deer. 15: A family preparing food. 


1: Folkekunst i Norge ( translated : The folk arf of Norway ) by Peter Anker. 1975. 
2: The folk arts of Norway by Janice S. Stewart. 1972. 


3: Norges kunsthistorie ( translated : Norwegian art history ) by Leif Ostby. 1977. 
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FOLK ARTS 


A: international industrial exhibitions 
or fairs the CEPELIA Stand which represents 
Polish folk art is usually a great attraction for 
visitors. The Polish folk art can be especially 
fully appreciated by those people who are 
tired of war and yearn for quietness and pure 
aesthetic experience in the field of art. And 
the Polish folk art is perhaps more than other 
arts prepared to meet these needs and has 
long traditions in this sphere. 

Polish indigenous art developed by 
peasants was already fully appreciated in 
Poland in the 19th century and especially 
on its turn. Folk art was regarded in those 
days a significant constituent of the entire 
national culture and that is why it was 
protected and popuiarized. Amung those who 
became in folk art there 
prominent ethnographers, artists and cuitural 
activists who wandered from one village to 
another making records and, aboveall, 
propagating among folk artists the belief and 
conviction in the great values of their artistic 
achievements. Next followed the populari- 
zation of folk art in towns and the absorption 
of the numerous values contained in it by the 
great art developed in those days by trained 
artists and professional handicraftsmen because 
folk art was tree of the prejudices and 
formalisms which predominated the 

deveioped in towns. 


interested were 


art 


Folk artists were moved and affected 
mostly by the Nature surtounding them, its 
phenomena, forms and colours. 
they were also under t!.e intluence of every- 
thing, they had managed to notice in churches, 
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However 


IN POLAND 


the squires’ courtyards or at town markets to 
which both peasants from the vicinity and 
tradespeople from great towns and abroad 
came. 

Important trade and war routes 
through Po’and in those days and that is why 
cultural achievements from the both the Far 
and Middle East, from the Mediterranean 
countries as well as from the South, West and 
North of Europe influenced the entire Poiish 
national culture to a great extent, But the 
achievements of other cultures were inciuded 
in the Polish cuiture in different forms. They 
were transformed and adjusted to the 
indigenous needs and conditions. As a result 
of this, a rich Polish culture, recognized and 
fully appreciated by those who find it origiant 
and interesting, was cieated. The country 
culture underwent a similar process with the 
exception that its development took place in 
isolation and ca'm and was less influenced by 
the requirements of various trends. 


ran 


Oné should, however, bear in mind the 
fact that the folk artist created works to meet 
his own needs as well as the needs of his own 
{amily and neighbours and that this works, in 
other words, reached only a few people. But 
this, on the other hand, enabled the folk artist 
to be almost in everyday contact with his 
works. He could then find him mistakes and 
this encouraged him to constantly improve 
his work so that he could experience pleasure 
when he looked at them again, 

Functional folk art includes furniture, 
tools, religious figurettes, houses and 
decoration. Very frequently, folk 


their 
artistic 
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creativity started with saucepans and tools 
for everyday use which, however, thanks to 
the artist’s sensitivity, talent and skills, were 
given true artistic forms. 

Decorative folk art was influenced by 
various forms of emotions and feelings 
connected with religion, customs and the 
artist's own experience Numerous folk works 
of art reveal ill-treatment and poverty which, 
beside the gaiety of life, radiate with their 
simplicity and profoundness of feelings. 

The Polish folk art was saved thanks 
to its full appreciation by the society. 
Fortunatl!y, it did not undergo the decline 
which occurred in the folk art of the highly 
developed countries of Western Europe 
which, through. the process of industriali- 
zation and fascination with the development 
of towns and their customs, permanently lost 
their indigenous country cultures. 

The decline of folk art could just as well 
have occurred in Poland, especially after the 
Second World War, in the early days of 
People’s Poland and great economic changes. 
The rapid and intensive industrialization as 
well as the migration of people from the 
countryside to towns could have resulted in 
the folk art becoming extinct and a mere relic 
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of the past. Fortunately, the process was 
different. The Polish folk art in socialist 
conditions entered a new and interesting 
period of its development. 

The Polish state did not supervise and 
protect folk art through goverumental institu- 
tion, but also initiated and provided the 
possibilities to set up a special co-operative 
organization, CEPELIA, which is responsible 
for the protection and preservation as well as 
the development of folk artistic creativity and 
which deals with home sales and the export of 
fo!k works of art. CEPELIA has even opened 
its own representations abroad—in Belgium, 
Holland, USA and France. 

The CEPELIA Co-operative Enterprise 
was called into being in 1949, and became 
responsible for the development of folk 
artistic production through economic activities. 
The application of economic methods for the 
achieving of cuitural 


purposes gave 
exceptionally profitable results. Old 
manufacturing centres and almost extinct 


skills were revived. Old folk patterns were 
introduced into co-operative production and 
frequently were given new functions in 
accordance with the requirements and needs 
of contemporary man. 


Polish Interpress Agency 


P/ 
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THE MIRACULOUS THREAD OF BEAUTY 


I. SOMETHING ABOUT EMBROIDERING. 


1 « To write about embroidering and folk 
embroidery means at least, to study and know 
these branches of the folk creation. The 
Macedonian folk embroidery is a peculiar 
phenomenon in the world and no doubt that it 
could be treated as a world wonder that any 
human hand or mind have ever created. 

A large book may be written about the 
Macedonian folk embroidery and embroidering. 
It should include and explain the prepartions 
such as the carding of the wool, the spinning 
of the threads, by means of urka {in the villages) 
or by a spinning wheel (in the towns). Then 
the winding up of the pitfalls, the reeling of 
the traps on a matojlo {a wooden part of the 
loom), in order to get the neccessary snares, 
then heddling, winding, and attachment, then 
the involvement of the ‘“‘nishti and brda”™ the 
weaving of the cloth, the whitening of the 
cloth in water and on the sun, the cutting out 
of the garments, the sewing and the way 
of keeping and wearing. 

The final product of the loom that I had 
described in my ‘‘Fantasmagorija’”’ is called 
traba-loom’s cloth made of a special thrend- 
and is used for making shirts. For the so 
called kjurdii and klasenci and the other kinds 
of outward kinds of garments the heavy wool 
Then aprons, bags, and 
ornaments in 
different colours are woven (a cearly coloured 
op-art). A special process with weaving is the 
production of blankets with fringes (diftici) 
and “bataniit” and there were times when 


homespun is woven. 


pillows with extraordinary 
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blankets and rugs had been woven out of goat’s 
hair and so on. 

The dyeing of the threads or the blankets, 
which usually after being woven are taken to 
a dyer, is a special skitlfulness of the dyers 
at the old bazaars in our ancient towns. 


All that we have mentioned so far in 
fact, is nothing but counting the areas that 
should be talked or written about. But how 
many unknown words (terms) contains each 
process from the areas we have given above ? 
Each of them should be individually discussed. 
That’s a whole science that requires complete 
devotion and hard work in studying and 
systemizing the material in order a precise, 
learned book to be written that will present 
the process and explain the values of our 
embroidery folk art. Because we know many 
origin of the embroidery 
we shall try to make the principal questions 
have a talk about the 
values and importance of this common folk 
artistic creation. Yet, through this text we 
shall be encountering many unknown words 
that should be called professional terms in 
future. Those words have neither been nor 


wmoments of the 


and enthusiasticlly - 


today are available to many a people,especially 
not for the younger who had never had the 
chance to watch embroidering or live with it. 
To associate with embroidered garments was a 
privilege for us, the older. We, the older, 
were born in the embroidered garments of our 
mothers and grew up with it We became 
boys in it. The girls became girls in it. That 
is why owe this explanation to the younger. 
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To show the world that this people created ® 
highly artistic folk creative work; collective 
artistic works: works of the folk spirit that is 
still with us, that moves us forwards through 
the modern world. 


2. The highest achivement of the 
Macedonian folk art is the Macedonian folk 
embroidery—embroidery on a loom’s cloth, 
whitened in clear water and on a hot summer 
sun. The bolt of cloth is originally edged 
from the both sides with a kind of poplit. 
The cloth is cut for shirts and is embroidered 
at the sleeves and the half of the shirts. The 
front side of the men’s and women’s shirts are 
embroidered a bit. Here, we shall mention, 
the men’s shirt guttural at the shoulder, which 
is almost identical to the Russian famous 
“rubashka”. This shirt is closed from 
everywhere. It is embroidered a bit round 
the neck and the front sides. It is opened at 
the left shoulder, where a narrow collar 
proceeds and is clasped up with ‘“‘susti’’ or 
less frequentlly with buttons. The men’s 
shirt, guttural at the shoulder is cut out 
according to the body and is worn in the 
trousers. (if we want to talk about women’s 
shirts where embroidery reached its 
culmination, we should have a say separately 
after being aknowledged to all secrets of 
tailoring and sewing. Yet, we should say 
that they are long, like today’s midi skirts, 
that are fantastically embroidered at the 
sleeves and the halves, that are open at the 
breast, that are not to be buttoned up. The 
upper garments come obligatory over it, 
which also illuminates in silver and threads in 
different colours. In the text below we shall 
try to give a more concrete picture of the 
picturesqueness of the embroidery, which is 
very difticult to describe by means of words 
although, in this text, we sball be using the 
words that originate from it and have become 
only for its sake. 

Here we shall mention some moments 


of the proucess of weaving of the blankets. 
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We shall mention that they are woven j nto 
folds. The folds are manually sewed and that 
is how the blanket with fringes or some other 
type of blanket become. The blankets, the 
heavy wool homespun or the goat’s hair 
blankets, are woven in two ways: slender and 


thick. 


The slender weaving is performed 
through two “‘nishti’’ and one “brdo” while 
the thick weaving is performered through 
four ‘“‘nishti”’ ( two pairs of nishti ) and two 


brdo. 


Knitting is a special skil.tulness that 
goes close to weaving and embroidering. 
People knit socks, thick socks, flannels, hats. 
gloves and so on. Sometimes, women do make 
combination of embroidery and mat on their 
shirts. That phenomenon is vary rare (it is 
called poloska by the name of the Polog 
valley near Tetovo.) but it is very interesting. 
(the ready socks are put in pairs and people 
call them—rala (pairs), —a pair of socks.) 


Embroidering is performed in several 
cases: Girls are used-to embroidering since they 
are small. They are taught by their motheres, 
who had been though in the same way by 
their motheres. The girl embroiders her first 
shirt with a hard work and with passioned 
love as well. The first shirt is called ‘‘pupil’s 
Then, each girl embroideres about ten 
to twelve women’s shirts and several men’s 
shirts that are guttural at the shoulder and are 
assigned for their brotheres, the father and 
the bride-groom. It is interesting that each 


girl that studies embroidering knows different 
embroidaries. It is enough to get a model from 
the motives of 


shirt”. 


some embroidery 
fantastic ornaments 


for the 
in different colours ta 
start enumerating under her skillful fingers... 
(Embroidering is pertormed by means of a 
needle which is called embroidery needle). 


Besides 


garments, 


shirts, among Macedonian 
the outward garments have a 
predominant position: sai, klashenci, kjurdii 
and so on. Besides them, as an addition to the 
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garments, aprons, which are rich with fantastic 
ornamenrs and stylisations in different colours 
are obligatory in each set. 


Girls embroider shirts for themselves 
until they get married. Those, that are more 
talented keep on cmbroidering. People call 
them ‘‘vezachki” (embroi‘ders). They embroider 
by order for money, but it is not important 
for their In fact, they go on 
embroidering with love, and feel like being 
some folk artists. They are highly appreciated 
by people. It bappens verv often that the 
embrniders do not take money for their work, 
because their labour is connected to the close 
family: daughter, son, sister-in-law, mother- 


work. 


in-law and so on. 


Besides this way of embroidering, there is 
another one: it is performed by craftsmen in 
the towns. They make a craftsman'’s em- 
broidery which is characterized by the 
outward garments and is embroidered only in 
some parts of our country (Prilep,Struga). 
This embroidery, on the outward garments is 
performed by means uf threads, silver threads, 
seet and other details. On the outward 
garments, the front sides, glass buttons or 


other types of buttons are enume-ated. 
Over the garments, on the breast or 
the waist, women use other ornaments— 


strings of coins buckles, On their hands they 
wear gold or silver, coined or philigranic rings. 


(we shall talk about that later) 


The decorations and colours on the 
socks, thick socks and gloves are rich with 
stylisations and combinations and make one 
look in wonder. The beginning of knitting of 
some type of these folk products is called 
zapletuvanje (to begin to knit) and the final 
product is .called poplit. Knitting is 
performed by means of knitting needtes,-two 
or five. 


In a set of Women’s garments kerchieves 
Chepinja (in garments from Demir Hisar), and 
many a detail such as on the hair (12 braids 
are posible) are included. 
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On the breast women usually wear silk 
guri, that are fixed in the middle of the 
shirts. 

What we have said so far is related to 
the embroidery as an object of our studying, 
the process of embroidering, the atmosphere in 
which embroidering is performed. The songs 
that nre sung in the course of embroidering and 
about embroidering are of particular interest. 

We shall mention a few moments : 


—Girls usually gather—few of them go to 
one’s home and embroider together—in winter 
time at home, on the half lighted country 
floors, and in spring—in the yards, on the 
spring sun enjoying spring that comes and 
brings excitement and adubiousness. Then 
summer comes and work in the fields. There 
is not much time for embroidering except if it 
is not conected with engagement or the coming 
day of marriage. That happens in autumn too. 
In autumn, marriages are more frequent. 


— When the girls happen to entangle the 
thread there mothers are there to make their 
minds easy, telling them that something nice 
would happen to them. Very often, at the time 
when embroidering is intensified, girls are sent 
with their close re'atives, in some other.village, 
in order to change the atmosphere and enjoy the 
company of other girls wlho are to be married 
very soon. 


— The drilling, pricking by means of a 
needle is called a prick. There are different 
pricks with embroidering. In fact, it is a 
whole terminology—together with the names of 


motives. Our intention is not to ‘make a 
handbook for embroidering. Such a book 
would require a completely different 


method. Our intention is to explain the 
beauties of the embroidery. Yet, the text 
below would present all the terms that are 
used with embroidering and embroidery. 


While pricking loops are made: to assult 
or take back loops say the knitters. 

—The embroidered shirts with threads in 
ditferent colours, with silver string and pure 
silver thread, are strictly kept away from 
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moisture, because the embroidery of silver 
thread may become ugly. Only in few cases 
a certain part of the shirt may be moistened— 
the part that is dirty. That process is called 
drinking off. 


The embroidered garments is kept in 
special trunks for garments. The garments 
there is put in a special order and is kept for 
holiday parties, for marriages and weddings: 
for good and evil as people say. 


3. The embroidery is einbroidered in 
almost all parts of Macedonia. The most 
famous garments,—by richness of colours and 
decorations and motives are: Galicho-smilevska; 
the Demirhisar; mariovska; prilepsko-polska; 
bitolska; the embroidery in Skopje Blatija; and 
Skopska Crna gora; the embroidery in Polog; 
Drimkol, the Struga area and Debarca; 
Kumanovo garments; in Pirin Macedonia and 
in some parts of Aegej Macedonia. 


For illustration we shall describe the 
garments from Demir Hisar which has the most 
suptile embroidery: 


Ways of embroidering : 


go1 oe 


—“Krshenki”’,“Kreni—potisni”’,pravi””. 
Types of embroideries and shirts : 
—Dorka “‘which may be” ‘‘quarter a 

dorka”’, ‘‘half a dorka’”’ and ‘“‘whole dorka”— 


which means: embroidered by means of 


fulfillment. 

—‘‘krston”’, which appeares in two 
versions: ‘“‘Half a cross” and “Whole”— 
grabena. 


-—a particular shirt and embroidery is 
“gravcheno”. 
— then “‘crneecha shirt”. 


— "“Crnopolka” is called that type of 
“crneecha shirt” which is not yellowed. 


— Then the shirt named ‘“‘zrcalcana™ 
(glasses) 


=——‘‘pareno” 


— Then, ‘“‘grabena™ shirt. 
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Except for the crnopotka almost all other 
shirts (embroideries) are blackened or yellowed, 
according to what Trna Momirovska, a 
embroider from the village of Ostrilci, Demir 
Hisar says. 


Among the white outward garments the 
most famous is ‘“‘the jurmecha™ with edges on 
the seet. Then come “‘Klashenci” (ceremonious 
outward garments) for any ceremony and at 
last “‘kjurdija” (the most ceremonous) that is 
worn on ceremonies that are officially 
proclaimed. ‘‘The kijurija™ according to 
people’s superstition is taken for reiique. 


Among aprons, the most important are: 
“Aprons with chickens”, the ‘‘aprons Partestie™ 
and ‘‘nechite™”. 


II. AESTHETIC RETROSPECTION OF 
THE FOLK EMBROIDERY 


Conquered weeds : 


If we follow the known and unknown 
paths of the past of the Macedonian people 
and get lost in the ashes of the centuries 
seeking out the authentic Macedonian symbol, | 
in these regions, first we shall encounter tbe 
embroidered garments of the unknown 
Macedonian embroider- a girl, mother or 
women — harvester, farm-hand, with distorted 
face and cracked lips from dry winds and 
drought,—veiled in a black kerchief because 
of her sorrow and pain that the black destiny 
parted her from her husband who had gone 
abroad, on a vain toilment or had died 
somwhere at noon in a fight again st some robber. 
A tragedy long and endless. 


This is just an attempt for an introduction 
to the tragedy of the Macedonian woman— 
sound and exuberent, but always depressed- 
contemplating under the veil of eternal weeds, 

What will become of her? With her 
dolour. (Each dolour has a bit of joy and hope). 
Hope supportsspirit and it manages to raise and 
become true, a kind of beauty. 


The pains of spirit. Its depression must 
result into superiority in some area which 
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will manifest its contens—the noble in it. Its 
beauty which contains all components of the 
phenomenon, with a natural size which 
belongs but to it and a longlasted process that is 
supposed to bring out the truth-freedom which 
cannot be ever rejected in order to reject its 
creator, who had used everything he had to 
keep it and defend having it created in silence 
and longings for freedom, in the course of the 
centuries when the macedonian folk embroidery 
was being created. The Macedonian folk 
embroidery of the garments. On the men's 
and women's shirts, klashenci, kjurdii, mintani, 
dolmans, aprons. Embroidered waists, orna- 
mented with coins, pulajki, silver strings and 
pure silver thread. And a decorated mat on 
the socks, thick socks and front sides and 
halves of the shirts, that are a unseparable part 
of the garments embroidery. Of the embroidered 
garments that glimmers on the bodies of the 
robust boys and girls, on the brides and bride- 
grooms, out in the middle of the village on 
ordinary days, holidays and celebrations at 
dances, in the whirlwind of some magic music, 
that makes them dance at the sounds of the 
Macedonian folk dance and the rhythm that 
resuits from the flute, bagpipe, pipe. 


The spirit of the depressed Macedonian 
woman, of the unknown embroider, manages to 
overcome the tragedy and glimmer in its 
national symbol as the sun shines among the 
clouds and nobody thinks on darkness any 
more This comparison could in a way, give a 
picturesque explanation to the birth of our 
national beauty out of the eternal tragedy. 
There is a black thread of dolour going through 
it, which originates from the past and the red 
thread that brings lust, both bright and eager- 
Both of them, knit in two, three, four, and 
made a folk embroidery on the shirts : silvered, 
yeliowed, blacked-on a white cloth. A written 
beauty of the illiterate Macedonian embroider, 
which by means of a needle created the face of 
the beauty, the face of a nation, the face of the 
most beautiful, the most attractive. 
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That face is the prove of this nation and 
its spirit that is manifested through the 
miraculous thread of beauty: in the embroidery, 
the song, the dances-(the folk rhythm), 
accompanied by melodic ecstasy-in the 
Macedonian folk wisdom and the Macedonian 
folk art, in the artistic craftsmanships-the most 
tuthentic national symbol of the Macedonian 
people. Of its existence through the many a 
fight for freedom and recognition of its values 
through the many centuries of torture, out of 
which the magic beauty was born, in a 
synthesis which results from the inside colour 
of a man, of this nation fand its subtile side-the 
woman, 


The inside colour of man containes the 
beauties and truths and their sources among 
people. They, shown like this, could never be 
repeated, but could be overcome in another 
way-that appeared or is going to appear. 
Perhaps in the Macedonian poetry: where the 
eterna! weeds were torn and replaced by 
beauty in order to show up in front of the 
shiny day, its day,-which fulfills its eternal 
wish, (Each beauty wants and requires to be 
shown oft). And it should be allowed to show 
off, since it exists, if it exists. 


The Macedonian folk song and the 
Macedonian foik embroidery had been 
developing paralelly-getting over each other. 
It is not known the exact presence of song in 
the embroidery, nor is known the presence of 
embroidery in the song. How much song and 
embroidery are present in us. And in how 
much,-we ‘are present-’,in the ‘song and the 
enbroidery. That unity is characteristic and 
belongs to the phenomenon of the Macedonian 
national symbol. To the phenomenon under 
this sky that reflects beauty from the magic 
embroidery on the garments, with variants of 
particular-autonomic colours ¢ rose, red, blue, 
sky-blue, on the threads coloured with leaves 
of a tree, or at the dyer’s, which were used for 
embroidering shirts-men’s guttural at the 
shoulder, women’s shirts with yellow colour, 
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red colour in different variants, with silver. 
They are related to the most important 


moments in life-wedding and marriage, life and 
death. 


The colours were spread like the variants 
of thought, of the song. They cause feelings 
of wonder and restlessness. Feelings of 
adventuring the past, the present, the future. 
The common sharpness of those components 
remained the same as the lifeness of the motif, 
wherin the simplicity and clearness showed off 
their beauty. On that little day in the past, 
that kept it till today, so that we can have that 
treasure completely. 
it thoroughly. 


To have it today, to feel 


The Macedonian folk art in embroidery 
results from the feeling for own projection 
through centuries and from the instict for a 
free week in the wishes of the embroider, from 
the instict for a wedding week and the first 
night that is spent in the embroidered garments, 
that was kept as the dearest memory, purity 
and pride,-a basic symbol of life in those 
regions. 


With this art written by the line of a 
thread, the black thread-the symbol of dolcur, 
and the read thread that brings longings and 
restlessness the folk monument of. death and 
hope was built-in that way written beauty of 
the illiterate Macedonian embroider whose 
name is put down nowhere. She, by means of 
needle created the face of beauty, the face of a 
nation, the face of the most beautiful the most 
attractive. 

By means of many threads in red, blue, 
yellow, black and other colours a specific 
decoration was created, which originates from 
the stylisation of different examples of the 
flora and fauna of the rich and poor 
Macedonian nature, from the decorations of 
the home things, from the ornaments of the 
from the cross fixed on it and the 
the saints, the 
religiousness of the depressed Macedonian 
woman that sighed before the belief for god’s 


liturgy, 


initials of which relates 
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help and superstitions. And from the cheerful 
moments at weddings as well. From wine. 
That is where some exclamation originate from, 
Those are exclamation of the ability for being 
happy. 


The decoration of the Macedonian 
embroidery from Western Macedonia bears 
the singns of fear of evil ghosts and dragons 
hidden among the rocks. In otber 
flowers taken for a motif. 
contrast). There are some decorations that 
have no origin. But, each has its own name 
even if we look for the relation between the 
decoration and the object, we shall find it in a 
really creative deformation of the motif, 
recreated into an ornament-stylized to extreme 
possibilities, which enabled the possibility of 
combining the elements and ornaments, 
depending on the need in the embroidery. 


The ornaments in the Macedonian 
embroidering stand apart and shine like stars. 
They shine like the sun, when are presented 
in the face, from and eyes of the sunflower or 
in some other sun of nature and fantasy. 


The geometric decorations of the 
Macedonian embroidery take the largest place 
in embroidering. But 
geometry only. 


regions 
(What a 


are 


they never remain 
They contain the developing 
thought of the embroider and her embroidery 
and some paradoxical concept. And when all 
that is widened by the colour of the 
Macedonian embroidery and decorated 
homespun and the decorated and embroidered 
mat, the magic splendour 
produced. 


of beauty is 


We have numbered several characteristics 
of the embroidery so far i. e. of its elements- 
ornaments. We said that they could stand 
apart representing the symbol. But it is also 
important to say that stylisations could go 
together. in combinations,-whole colonnades 
of nature, geometry and thought of the most 
beautiful years of their creator. Of her 
exuberant youth, willing to leave something 
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behind her, for the others : the daughter, the 
son. There are very old shirts-transmitted 
from generation to generation : from mother to 
daughter, from father to son. 

These combinations of elements and 
ornaments, grouped in pure plastic meaning are 
achieved by means of a natural gift for giving 
thought to a concept and an original sense for 
combination. It is wrong to look for the roots 
of the Macedonian folk embroidery far from 
created. This is 


the ground where it was 


affirmed by the names of the embroideries: 
Crneechka, VZoltena, Srmena, Crneta- 
Nevestinska, Embroideries. Krvcheno, 


Grafcheno, Vejche, which means a branch in 
the Polog dialect, Telovnica, Shapceno, Two 


hat Three hats and so on. 


There are about twenty types of garments 
in Macedonia, almost near ever town and some 


regions. Each garments has about twelve kinds 
And each kind of embroidered 
garments has several motive symbols. When 
all that come to be summarized it would mean 
more than several hundred motif peculiarities. 


of embroidery. 


If we look for the beginnings of the 
Macedonian embroidery we shall get lost in the 
long undiscovered past and we shall not find 
them. They have a mutual birthday with 
their creator. And that day is put down 
nowhere. And if we study the development of 
the embroidery that it passed through several 


periods which led to the culmination of the 
embroidery. Now, almost everywhere, the 
fear that the magic thread of beauty may 


disappear is drastically felt, the thread of this 
national symbol that bears the deepest roots of 


the pain. #* 


# The material is taken from my book. 


Trans. Dragi Mihajlovski. 


“The Miraculous Thread of Beauty” 


That is a book about materialistic culture of Macedonian people. 
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SECULAR, HUMANOID PUPPET IMAGES 
IN HAWAIIAN ORAL ART 


—Katharine Luomala 


Professor emeritus of Anthropology, University of Hawaii, 
2424 Maile Way, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S A. 96822 


INTRODUCTION 


Toi paper, a small part of my research 
relatize to native Hawaiian puppets and 
marionettes, does not deal directly with these 
partly segmented figures controlled by a 
puppeteer either with or without cords, but 
with orally transmitted narratives about 
unjointed figures that lack moving or movable 
parts and are called “‘puppet images,” “moving 
images,” or ‘‘moving sculptures.” 1/ Such 
unsegmented images, well represented in 
museums, were important in Hawaiian religion. 
Each puppet image, a material symbol of a god 
or goddess, got its mana (supernatural power) 
from prayers and offerings, not from raw 
materials or workmanship. The major mono- 
graph on material culture describes numerous 
types of wood, stone, and feather religious 
images but mentions on secular figures. The 
author, Sir Peter Buck, perhaps regarded all 
older images as sacred, as did artifact 
collectors, although images outside the 
of structures in a heiau (religious 
center) were not sacred but decorative 
and used at times by custodians for 
firewood to cook food, 2] Images made in post 
European times—puppets, marionetees, puppet 
images— are usually identified: as secular, and 
in 1873, dissilents to vilify King Ka-la-kaua 
paraded a stuffed effigy of him while insult- 
ingly chanting his traditional hulas honoring 
his sexual parts while they poked a broomstick 


walls 
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through the effigy’s loincloth. Narratives of 
puppet images in secular situation reinforce 
evidence of pre-European secular images. One 
recognizes, of course, that tt.e line between 
religious and secular images in both oral and 
plastic art is tenuous and tangled. The study 
of the narratives about secular images, worth- 
while in itself I hope, may shed some light on 
the development of native Hawaiian puppetry 
performances. 3] 


Eleven different narratives tell of a high- 
ranking chief or a god using one or more 
humanoid puppet images as lures, ruses, bribes, 
or tests of recognition; in two narratives an 
image also served as a spouse. Made of wood 
(only one is of stone), these images, narrator 
say, were life-sized or in one instance gigantic, 
well enough carved to deceive a viewer, some- 
times painted, given hair and shell eyes, and 
occasionally identificd by a personal name. 
In all but one narrative they represented men. 
The carver arranged them, as needed for his 
enterprise, in fixed standing or sitting positions 
on land or in a canoe or in the ocean. All 
were inert except in one narrative when, 
magically activated by gods wlio had carved 
them tor the hero, the puppet images fought at 
his side. 


To simplify discussion the eleven narra- 
tives, each numbered, are grouped into three 


categories which do not necessarily imply 
that they are genetically related. The three 
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groups are: A. Images as inert or active 


warriors, B. Images as visitors’ means of escape 
or of securing hosts’ possessions, C. Images to 
win, test, or escape from a wife. Because most 
episodes and incidents about images are parts 
of long prose narratives interspersed with 
chants I have singled out only data immedia- 
tely relevant to the subject of images. 


Since all were written down for the first 
time in the 19th and 20th centuries the era 
when they began to take their present form 
is usually indeterminable. The approximate 
date of 1700 A.D. has been claimed by Queen 
Liltu-o ka-lani for the present form of her 
family’s generalogical and creation chant, 
Kumu-li-po (Source in Profound Darkness), 
which has a few lines about a god using images 
to test his wife.d/ As exculsively oral trans- 
mission continued until the late 18th century, 


changes doubtless occurred. However, the 
image motif seems well embedded in the 
section in which it appears. 
Discussion of Narratives 
A. Images as Inert or Active Warriors 

In two different stories inert images 


enabled warriors to sleep at night. 5/ In the 
first tradition, a single standing male image 
guarded an armv. 6] In the second, each of 
two warriors had a seated 
near wbich he slept. 7] 


image uf himself 


1. In the first traditiun. which relates to 
a 16th century event according to estimates 
based on genealogies, a buge wooden imag? 
holding a great warclub was set up each night 
to look like a watchman on Kavu'iki Hill, a 
patural fortress in Hana, Maui. The giant, 
which, in one rendering of the tradition, enemy 
warriors thougbt was the tutelary image of the 
fort, successfully fightened away at least two 
Of the generals of renowned Chief ‘Unmi’s 
invading army from Hawaii when they climbed 
a 60-foot ladder up the cliff and came tace to 
face with the enormous figure. When Uni's 
bravest and cleverest general, named 
Pi’ i-mai-wa’a, discovered the deception his 
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men attacked the sleeping army and eventually 
conquered Maui. 


The image’s name Ka-wala-ki’i (Backward- 
falling Image) refers, I suggest, to Ganeral Pri 
knocking his Ri’ hoopumpuni (deceptive 
image) over the cliff after detecting the ruse. 
Chief Ho olae makua of Hana, responsible for 
the trick, at some time gave the image’s name 


to an upper stroke for club fighting. Years 


with 
Puapua-kea of 


later, his grandson, Maka-ku-i-ka-lani, 
this one stroke tore off the ear 
Hawai'i and left him bleeding and apparent!ly 
dead. Scorning like many a Hawaiian hero to 
insure death with a second blow, Make-ku 
was killed when Puapua revived and continued 
the duel.$8/ 


During the 19th century, Kamehameha 
the Great, during his conquest of Maui, either 
decorated a god called Ka-wala-ki’i or set one 
up, clothed it with a feather cloak and feather 
helmet, added a spear and a club, and conse- 
crated it to the god Malio -(Maliu), a deified 
founder of a priesthood and ancestor of the 
king. 9| 


Although 19th century puppeteers per- 


formed the story of Maka-hu and Puapua, none 
is 1eported as having dramatized that about 
the Hana image and the tour generals despite 
its possibilities, especially in the remarks of 
the two terrified generals in explaining their 
ignominious retreat and P1’i's careful question- 
ing of them. The trightened warriors described 
the eight-foot tall, loincloth-clad night watchman 
as ‘‘the largest, of the largest, tallest of the 
tallesr,with a warclub “‘the longest of the longest 
and capable of smashing a person to pieces with 
one biow; altogether the watchman was of 
“incomparable size” and ‘“‘terriLle to behold.” 
Suspicious because he had never seen this giant 
fight by day, Pt’i questioned them not only 
about the gaints appearance but his behavior 
anc actions—if any. Then Pi “bravest of 
the brave....fearless of the enemy...and the 
most famous warrior of the whole of Hawai’ 
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and even of Maui,” climbed up, and in the 
customary challenge to a duel, twirled his club 
in every direction. No response ! He twirled 
his club with his left hand. No response ! Then 
he tapped the watchman with his club, and 
hearing wood strike - on wood, knocked the 
image over the cliff, called his army to join 
him, and attacked. 


2. In the second tradition about warriors 
guarded at night by deceptive images to 
discourage enemy attack, only one rendering 
of the well-known saga about Ka-welo, a 
legendary Kaua'i chief, mentions the chief and 
his younger brother making undescribed seated 
images to resemble themselves, sleeping 
peacefully between them, and successfully 
deceiving enemy spies who reported that the 


two men kept awake all night. 10] 


3. Ina third narrative about image of 
warrioriors, the wooden figures were not 
immobile as in Nos. 1 and 2 but fought actively 
for Ka-u'i-lani (Heavenly Athlete) in his 
battle against his father’s monstrous, 
supernatural enemy, Akua-pehu-ale (Swollen- 
engulfing God). Although the vicious god’s 
teeth tore some wooden warriors to pieces, the 
hero finally killed the giant and offered his 
body as a sacrifice to his helpful guardian gods 
who had carved the images and activated them. 
They had earlier filled ‘houses with them and 
set up fences made of images. After making his 
sacrifice to his gods, the hero put the body 
and the remaining images in a house and 
burned them up. 11] 


B. Images as Visitor's Means of Escape 
or to Obtain Host’s Secrets. 


Two different stories tell how visitors 
got away from undesirable hosts, in one case 
cannibals, by leaving images in their places. 


4. In the first narrative, the goddess 


Hiiaka, attended by, oma’o-wahine (Green 
Woman), was escorting Prince Lohi’au of 
Kaua'i to his marraige with her sister Pele on 
Hawaii. 
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They had stopped on O’ahu to visit a 
family friend, a rather notorious woman seer. 
Because the seer had formerly been the 
mistress of Lohi’au she was now determined 
to win him from the goddess Pele. When 
she very energetically tried to keep the party 
from leaving, Hi’iaka, a wise and capable 
magician like many youngest sisters in 
Polynesian lore, spat onthe ground and 
signalled to her companions to imitate her 
which they did. Their physical bodies 
were ‘“‘at once transplanted to a distance while 
their places continued to be occupied by 
unsubstantial forms that had all the semblance 
of reality.” 12] 


5. In another story, the first rendering 
to be mentioned, tells of a chief ordering, at 
his priest’s advice, countless images to be 
carved, hidden in canoe, and taken to O’ahu 
by fishermen who at dark were to put the 
images in a canoe shed and wait for cannibal- 
istic ghosts to arrive and devour the sleeping 
visitors as had been their evil custom on 
previous occasions. The plan was carried out, 
and while the stupid ghosts chewed on the 
wooden figures and complained of their 
toughness, the visitors set fire to the shed and 
killed the ghosts. 13] In the second rendering 
cannibalistic ghosts on Ni’ihau were deceived 
by wooden images with mussel-shell eyes. 
The survivor of a party of fishermen who had 
been slain and eaten put the images he had 
made ina shed where the ghosts, thinking 
their visitors slept with their eyes open, tried 
to eat them, got their teeth stuck in the wood, 
and died in the fire the hero set. 14/ 

Two more but quite different narratives 
about visitors using deceptive images tel! of a 
trickster putting an image in a conoe to 
deceive supernatural beings and thereby 
obtain their food plants or their secret of 
making fire. 


6. In the first, which has many 
renderings, an image in a canoe deceived 
supernatural mudhens, stingy fire-hoarders, 


that Maui,a semidivine trickster, was out 
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fishing with his brothers and they could cook 
their food without his usual attempts to catch 
them and learn how to make fire Hidden 
ashore, Maui caught one of them and forced 
it no reveal the secret of msking fire. His 
image in the canoe was either of wood, tapa, 
or a tapa-covered Aokbeo {a long gourd calabash 
used to hold fishing gear) to which a head 
and arms were sometimes attached. 15] 


7s ‘her narrative about an image in 
a canoe has two renderings. In the fullest 
account, Pupu-hulu-ana (Tuft of Red 
Feathers) put a wooden image he had made 
into his cance snd {journeved to visit gods 
who had food piants not found in his barren 
district. Befriended by the hero, one of the 
gods’ fishermen hid in the canoe in a basket. 
When the gods showed Pupu various food 
plants to test his knowledge, the fisherman 
whispered their names. The gods thought 
that the dummy was Pupu's god who provided 
with this secret knowledge. Joining them later 
on land, Pupu so humiliated them in games 
that to get rid of him they gave him food 
plants to take home. Pupu's image was of 
light-weight wood, ouliwvils (Erythrina 
sandwicensis). the same us2zd for six 19th 
Century puppets nw {in Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington. D.C. 16’ 


According to the second 
which is garbled ard incomplete, Puru made 
two images to represent he gods’ most famous 
fishermen. They had bumpbecks. oy ster-shel!l 
eyes, rea! hair, and “everything complete.” 
The bodies were of wood from a huge ‘Ohia 
(malaccensis ) he had uprooted. 


Nothing more is to!d of the images. not 


even whether Papa took them with him in 
his canoe to the land of the gods to get food 
lov starving islanders. 17| 

C. Images to Win, Test, or Escape from 
Wife 


rendering 
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In four different romances, a semidivin 
chief or a god used one or more puppet 
images to win or test a beautiful wife and 
in one story to escape from her. Three of 
the narratives have clearly developed froma 
shared stock of incidents and names, whereas 
the fourth, to be summarized as No. 8, is 
unrelated to them. 


8. Chief Hale-mano, through a variety 
of manufactured toys including numerous 
images, presumably humanoid, and a model of 
a surf-riding chicken, bribed a boy, Kumu- 
kahi. to ask his doting sister, a very beautiful 
and taboo chiefess, whom Hale-mano had 
fallen in love with in dreams they had shared 
at 8 distance, to leave her seclusion to meet 
her dream lover. He gave Kumu kabhi all the 
toys except the red-and-black painted images 
which he held back until the boy had got his 
sister to appear. When the couple were 
married and sailing wiah Kumu-kahi to Hale- 
manu’s is'and, the boy stayed for three days 
at a place along the way where a standing 


statue named Mala’e-kahana had captivated 
him. Nothing more is told of this image. 18/ 


The three romances with many similari- 
tes are about two ancient chiefs—Ka-ua- 
lahi-a-ka-wa’u (The Chilly Forest Rain) and 
Konikonia (Tingling Love, or Bait-tugging 
Little Fist:)—and the god Wakes (Atmos- 
phere), an ancestor of Queen Lili’u-o-ka-lani, 


0. Two renderings of Ka-ua’s saga that 
mention images are condensed English rete- 
Ilings by collectors who had heard them from 
Hawaiians. The first is the fuller and tess 
ambiguous account. 19! The other was read by 
the collectors informant in a native-language 
newspaper. 201 


In the first mentioned account the hero 
employed images three times—to lure, to test, 
and to escape. Seating 8s realistic stone 
female image he had made on a rock, he hid 
behind it to speak and comb its bair with his 
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hands as it the {mage were real. A sca 
goddess he had fallen in love with finally” 
decided the figure was not ‘‘a sham, an image, 
as she liad thought and came ashore to join 
the sister sea goddess. Thereupon Ka-ua-kahi 
magically mnde the image disappear, confron- 
ted the goddess, and won her as his wife to 
live in his forested and rainy mountain home. 
There he disappeared, but an old woman 
instructed the bride to choose a husband form 
a line of images. Wil.en she kissed an attrac- 
tive but heavy image it turned out to be 
Ka-ua-kohi who then assumed his human form. 
One interpretation is that he hid inside of an 
image. Larer the chief’s supernatural friend 
whom the couple were visiting warned him 
always to keep his image with him. On the 
couple's way home, Ka-va-kahi, half-drowned 
by his bride dragging him into her watery 
home, substituted his image and escaped death. 
The female image he had ‘made was named 
‘Ono-i-lele (Tempting Flight); that of the 
goddess was Uli-po’ai-o-ka-moku (Dark 
Encirclement of the Island), which refers not 
only to the surrounding sea but connotes 
evil and the goddess of sorcery Uli. In the 
other rendering, an unnamed female image 
made by the chief lured the goddess ashore 
and a male image saved him from drowning; 
the incident of the test by images is 
lacking. 21] 


10. Chief Konikonia, unlike Chief 
Ka-un-kahi,did not lure his sea goddess ashore 
by a female insteed he used a 
succession of male images, the first of which 
the goddess mistakeniy thought her 
husband, who was an image. 22] 


image; 


Was 


According to the storyteller, Konikona 
learned from the sea goddess’s brother, 
Ku-ula (Red Ku), now a land-dweiler, that 
she and her peop'e below the chief’s fishing 
pace were responsible for repeatedly cutting 
away his fishermen’s hooks and eating their 
bait. The chief decidid to get her as his wife. 
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He won Wahine-a-mehani (Hot or 

Unapproachable Woman) by following her 

brother’s detailed ndvice to extent a line of 

images from her residence to his own, first to 

deceive her that her husband, an image named 

Ki‘i-malua-heku (Image Guardian ot Sea 

Breezes), had returned from a journey, and 

then to lure her ashore through her passion 

for male images. The excited goddess kissed 

each image she came to and finally li y down 

in the chief's house beside the last image 

where the chief found her. When they had 

married she sent back to the sea for a calabash 

of food, but when it came and she opened it 

the contents flew into the sky to become the 

crescent moon, Wlien her parents in the form 
of a great wave carried her undersea brothers, 

goby fish, to locate and take her home, the 
land was flooded but’ she, Konikonia, and 
their household escaped to a mountain top. 
Konikonia was instructed as tollows by Ku-’ula, 
whose name is that of a patron god of 
fishermen. 


“If you wish to get that woman for 
yourself, now, just carve a large image; 
smooth it off nicely and paint it of a dark 
color; let it have eyes of pearl; cover its head 
with hair; and, finally, dress it in a malo 
This done, lay this one image in the corner of 
the house with some tapa. Two other images 
must be placed at the door of the house, one 
on either side, two at the entrance of the pa 
(enclosure); other figures must be placed in 
line from the entrance of the pa down to the 
beach. This done, you must have trumpets 
blown on the canoes from tte bay clear out tc 
the fishing reef. Put an image in each boat 
in the line extending from the bay to the reef. 
‘Tie an image on a line and let it down into 
the water a fathom; then tie on another; and 
so on. 


“Now this woman's busbaid, Kiima- 
lushaku, is absent just now at Kukulu-o- 
Kahiki and it is likely that when she secs the 
image coming down, she will think it is 
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Kiimaluahaku. her husband, and she will 
accordingly go out to meet him; and thus she 
will come ashore here, for she is very fond Of 
images”. 231 

Such was Red Ku’s advice which brought 
Unapproachable Woman to Konikonia’s side. 


In a second rendering which tocuses, not 
on winning the bride, but on her relatives and 
her children's careers, Konikonia required 
no images or other lures because her exiled 
brother, Kipapa-lau-’'ulu (Paving with 
Breadtruit Leaves), grateful to the chief for 
befriending him on land, sent for her to marry 
him. 24] Their ten children, like most of 
their mother's family, became identified with 
fish, fishing, ponds, and the ocean. The 
goddess, here named Hina-’ai-malama (Hina 
Feeding on the Moon), was the favorite child 
of her father who had made her very taboo 
and had ordered Kipapa to guard her When 
he failed to do so he was exiled. This episode 
explains why in the first account discussed 
one brother was living on land with Konikonia, 
and why the sea goddess was called Unapproa 
chable Woman. Her association with the 
moon through her name otf Hina-’ai-malama 
and her giving Kipapa when he left home a 
food calabash full of moon and stars recall the 
episode of her sending to the sea for a food 
calabash from which came the crescent moon. 
Also, when Kipapa journeyed up through the 
ocean to land their grandparents who opened 
a sunlit route for him were gobies like his 
brothers in the first account. This second 
rendering has only one detail recalling the 
image wotif, namely, one of Hina’s and 
Kipapa’s sisters is K1'i-malu-haku (sic) of whom 
nothing is to'd. 

In the eleventh narrative the goddess 
from the sea also combines associations with 
both the moon and the ocean. Her land- 
dweliing busband requires her to pass a test 
of recognition among images and then as an 
image mates with her. The story is inan 
ambiguous and cryptic passage in the Kumu- 
li po chant. 25] 
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Wakea, a god, found a ka (canoe 
bailer) in the sea and took it into bis canoe. 
It was the moon goddess, Hina-ia-ka-malama, 
in that disguise. When she tranformed her- 
self from a bailer into a beautiful woman her 


On land 
became known as Hina-’opu-hala-koa (Hina 
with the Coral-bearing Womb) because she 
bore various corals, she urchins, eels, and 
volcanic rocks. Her new name isa reminder 
that the name of Kipapa’s and Hina-’ai- 
malama’s mother was Hina-lua’i-koa (Coral- 


name became Hina-ke-ka. she 


vomiting Hina). In the next event in Wakea's - 
and Hina’s marriage, he required her, it seems, 
to identify him in a row of images before he as 
Ki’i1 (Image) mated with her. The cock then 
born to her was a chief who outranked his 
father much to the latter’s anger and jealousy. 
Another metaphor (besides that of cock for 
chief) is the food Hina desired, as food is a 
common term for sexual relations. 


Also, ki’i in much of Polynesia means 
not only image but the male sexual organ. 
Wakea?’s series of images and his transforma- 
tion into a image which his wife must identify 
and then metaphorically mate with represent 
motifs repeated in the sagas about Ka-uva-kahi 
and Konikonia. Hina’s new name after 
mating with Ki’i became Hina-ka we’o-a; as 
the epithet is spelled in varied ways and 
its significance is uncertain, this aspect of 
Hina is usually uncertainly referred to as 
Hina The Reddened One. 


The relevant lines about Wakea’s images 
in the Kumu-li-po are : 

“Hina wanted food, Wakea went to 
fetch it. 

Set up images, propped them up, 

Set them proudly in a row, 


Wakea in the form of Ki’i slept with 
Hina-ka-we’o-a(Hina The Reddened One) 


Born was the cock, perched on Wakea’s 
back.” 
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Conclusions 


These eleven narratives have demonstra- 
ted that Hawaiians were familiar enough with 
the cuncept of secular puppet images to 
incorporate motifs relating to them in mythi- 
cal, legendary, traditional, and popular 
accounts. After all, every religious image, 
whether of worked or unworked materials, 
was secular until rites and pravers had 
instilled supernatural power into it, and it 
remained sacred only as long as the god it 
represented produced results for its worshi- 
ppers and they made offerings to it. Further, 
as most Hawaiian religious images were more 
or less humanoid, it is not surprising that 
narrators shou'd use motifs about puppct 
images with a human form and should show 
familiarity with a sculptor's materials and 
aityles. 


The secular puppet images in those 
narratives which tell more than that they 
looked like human beings add that they were 
fitted with shell eyes, human hair and arms 
free of the body, and were painted. These 
are characteristic of many stylized religious 
images. However, the secular images, narra- 
tors seem to stress, were more realistic in 
order to deceive viewers. Only one of the 
several renderings of the tradition about the 
giant night watchman on Kavu’iki Hill states 
that the enemy mistakenly thought him the 
tutelary god of the hill. King Kamehamela, 
it will be recalled, is thought to have perfor- 
med a ceremony to deify ic, using an image 
named for the watchman. 


In the eleven narratives the motifs about 
secular images seem well integratted into 
Hawaiian lore and custom, and therefore 
suggest long familiarity with them. The motif 
of a husband requiring his wife to identify 
him ans a transformed image among several 
images has been established jin the lore for 
over 200 years to judge from Queen Lili’u-o- 
ka-lani’s estimate of when her family’s Kumu- 
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li-po took the form that she knew. That 
section of the chant with the image motif has 
a relatively smooth flow despite its cryptic 
nature, which characterizes the entire chant 
recause many passages are an outline or 
memory device for long myths and traditions 
about major gods and heroes ancestral to the 
royal family. The motif of the night watchman 
deceiving the enemy has heen estimated from 
genealogies to he over 20 years old. The 
frequency and variety in the Hawaiian 
Islands of these several motifs about secular, 
humanoid puppet images when compared with 
the rest of Polynesia indicate not only their 
popularity but the probable Hawaiian origin 
of some of them. Hawaiian nmarrators also 
liked motifs about lifelike images of birds and 
other creatures but this subject like that of 
comparison with other Polynesian lore is 
outside the scope of my paper. Hawaiian 
carvers, it should be added, also produced 
images for religious purposes of birds, fish, 
and other creatures. 


To what extent if any the motifs about 
secular humanoid images and the performances 
with puppets and marionettes influenced each 
other is ditficult to determine because of the 
lack of information about the performances. 
That puppetry may already have been firmly 
established in Hawaiian culture before Cook's 
arrival in 1778 is evidenced by a native 
historians statement in 1867 that the great 
chi>f Ka-lani-‘opu'u who died in 1780 was 
still watching and actively participating in 
hula performances when he was over eighty 
years old, and that among the most popular 
dances of the time was the hula ki’s (image 
dance)—which is still performed in 1978, and 
imitates the limited gestures of a puppet. 26] 


However, in only of the eleven narra 
tives does the hero, as a pseudo-puppeteer, try 
to pretend that his carved image is acting and 
talking (No. 9). But, actually, ail images in 
these narratives are immobile except in No. 3 
when gods magically activated them to become 
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warriors. Ka-uva-kahi, Mo. 9. merely hides 
behind the female image, talks, and extending 
his own arms upward as if from the image’s 
shoulders, combs its long hair. Scanty records 
on puppetry performances do not mention a 
puppeteer's use of stationary images intended 
to represent fakes; references ate only to the 
several images he put through their motions, 
chanting or taking the vocal part of each 
inanimate actor, os he developed a sketchy 
plot interspersed with jokes aimed at specific 
individuals in the audience. None of the 
incidents or episodes of the eleven narratives 


appears to have been used, although the 


Speaight 1955 + 32-35. 


hh: 
2, Buck 1957 : 465-499. Kamakau 1961 


1867). 
Emerson 1909 : 91-102. 
Beckwith 1951 ; 7-8, 


Foot Notes 


grandson of the Maui clief who set up the 
giant watchman was represented by a puppet 
of much popularity. 


This paper, then, has suggested that the 
carving of puppet images for secular purposes 
alone was probably part of Hawaiian culture, 
that incidents and episodes sbout them appear 
co be based on motifs of which two, atleast, 
are hundreds of years old in Hawaiian lore, 
and that while the plots incorporating these 
motifs and the puppetry performances may 
have stimulated cach others’ popularity and 


subject matter no satisfactory suppotting 
evidence has been located. 
:202.203 (Ka Nupepa Kw'oko’u + August 17, 
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THE WEATHER-BEATEN RELICS OF 
AMERICAN FOLK ARCHITECTURE:A 
STUDY OF THE COVERED BRIDGES 
IN BROWN, MONROE, OWEN. AND 
PUTNAM COUNTIES OF INDIANA 


M. Khalld Tatb, 

School of Humanities, & 
University Sains Malaysia, 

Penang, Malaysia. 


Ln contrast to the academic architecture 
of buildings designed and built by academically 
trained personnel, the architectural design of 
the American covered bridges is more 
traditional than academic. The art of building 
bridges is closely linked with that of erecting 
a barn or a mill. Eric Sloane has admirably 
expressed this connection in the following 
words. 


“The barn builder, the sawmill operator 
and the bridge builder were closely allied. The 
simple truss of the first bridges were tried out 
in barns and mills earlier, so, whereas the 
average carpenter of today would not feel 
qualified to build a bridge, for the barn 
builder it was simple. He just put out over 
water the same sort of structure he had been 
making on land. 1°’ 


The standard nineteenth century 
practice in the building of bridges was to buy 
the engineering patent from a well-known 
bridge building company at a rate like 16]- per 
foot for every hundred feet. 2 The technical 
principles thus acquired were used to suit the 
needs of the locality and the tatye of the 
individual bridge builder. In the actual 
process of assembling the bridge most builders 
utilized the available material and loca! labor, 
As in the building of barns, tradition holds 
sway over academic modifications in 
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the 


Mohammed S. Ansari. 

Folklore Department, 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington, IN. U.S.A. 
construction of bridges too. The master 
builder is tradition-bound to the degree that 
he consistently follows certain established 
techniques, the efficiency of which had been 
proven in the practical world of his 
predecessors. He does, however, enjoy a 
limited amount of freedom in choosing to give 
a personal touch to such features of the bridge 
as tl:e portal entrance, roofing, the sidings, 
the inclusion and placement of windows in the 

sidings, and the additional use of metal. 

While classifying an object as ‘“‘folk™” 
Henry Glassie has drawn our attention to the 
three basic considerations of forin, construction, 
and use. 3 The form or the outward 
appearance of a covered bridge is not an alien 
sight beside a barn or a mill in the American 
rural setting. In terms of function, a covered 
bridge has met the needs of American fo.k 
communities beyond merely spanninga stream. 
The process of ; 
predominantly 


also 
in the 


construction is 
traditional, even 
adoption of the engineering principles. 
First we will analyze the constructiona:i 
aspects (Part One}, and then demonstrate the 
social significance of these bridges with the 
help of our field interviews coliected during 
our ficldwork from Sept. through Nov. of 
1973. Putnam county is vniy second to Parke 
county in Indiana with twelve hridges still 
standing. Monroe and Owen with one bridge 
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each, and Brown with three make up a total the presence of different sets of common 
of seventeen bridges for this study. features within the above mentioned types. 
We have tried to limit the use of construc- 
tional terminology to what is absolutely 
necessary. We ask you to bear: with us for 
using certain standard technical terms, and 
for coining a few other expressions toward an 
adequate description* of: the covered bride 
features. 


These seventeen brides fall within two 
main patented types, the Burr Type which 
has a main supprting arch, and the Howe 
.type which utilizes trusses only. Figures la 
and 1b show the skeletal designs of the 
two types. A closer examination has revealed 


CENTRAL OR 
J oon KINGPOST 


UPPER CHORD 
Pd 


in PER CHORD 


ECC POPC hile 


XXX 


Ce ee De a ee se nN 


tron te-rod 


5 l LOWER 
Fig 1b: HowE Tension-rod CHORO 
THE BURR De cep CE types, the Burr and the Howe. Ten of the 


The entsling discussion of the constmues seven- teen bridges grouped under the Burr 
tional aspects follows the two main bridge Type are : 
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Bridge Name 


1. State Park Entrance 
2. Bean Blosom 

3. Dunbar (2-span) 
4. Craple 

5. Manhattan 

6 Oakalla 

7. Baker’s Camp 
8. Rolling Stone 

9, Cornstalk 

10. Edna Collins 


We have grouped together the bridges 
according to the two mairt types because the 
date of construction and the location of each 
covered bridge seem to be only of secondary 
importance in our present analysis of deter- 
mining sets of common structural patterns. 


Definite patterns are observable inthe Burr 
Type bridges listed above in the following 


features : 


(a) the standard use of the double arch 

(b) the number of lateral braces spann- 
ing the upper and lower chords always 
equalling the number of vertical trusses, with 
variations only in the placement of the end 
joints into the chords. 

(c) the joinery of the braces to the 
vertical posts in the trusses. 

(d) the use of staggered joints and shear 
blocks or tabled wedges in the chords. 


The Arch : 


Bean Blosom bridge 
of the arch, 


In the case of the 
there isa prominent absence 
possibly because of the comparatively short 
span or bridge length of only 60 feet. There 
are two braces on cither side of the kingpost 
in the case of this bridge. Each brace measures 
12” x 8° in its thickness with the 8” side 


facing inward. [In the place of the vertical 
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Nearest Town nnd Country 


Nashville, Brown 
Bean Blosom, Brown 
Green Castle, Putnam 
Poland, Putnam 
Manhattan, Putnam 
Green castle, Putnam 
Bainbridge, Putnam 
Bainbridge, Putnam 
Raccoon, Putnam 


Clinton Falls, Putnam 


Length Date Built 
96 ft. 1838 
ଠେ ft. 1880 
174 ft. 1880 
71 ft. 1889 
120 ft. 1895 
152 ft. 1898 
128 ft. 1901 
103 ft. 1915 
82 ft. 1917 

80 ft. 1922 


beams common to the other Burr Type bridges, 
this particular bridge has 1” diameter tension 
rods. Another interesting feature of this 
bridge is the existence of a metal-framed and 
wooden-topped 39.fvot supporting ramp on 
the east side of the bridge. We think the 
ramp is a later addition necessitated probably 
by soil erosion. 


In all the other nine bridges where 
double arches are used the numker of the 
beams joined end to end to form the arch is 
either 6 or 8. The individual beams vary in 
length from 10". 6” as found in Bridge #4, 
Craple over Croy, to 20°.6” as in the case of 
Bridge #7, Baker’s Camp. The thickness of 
these beams is also highly variable. The 
following are the examples : #3 Dunbar— 
11” x 45°, #8 Rolling Stone— 12" x 5” 
#9 Cornstalk—11” × 5.5". and #10 Edna 
Collins— 14” x 6.5”. The variation in the 
length of the member beams seems to be 
determined by the curvature of the arch 


The further up the apex of the arch meets 
the kingpost, the greater isthe iength of 
each beam. There can be three main 


categories of such bridge arches decided by 
the height of the apex from the bridge floor. 
High Apex, Medium Arex, and Low Apex 
could be the three caterorics 

the nine bridges may be divided. 


under which 
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High Apex 

4 1, State Park Enterence 
#4. Craple over Cory 
#5 Manhattan 

#8 Rollingstone 


The apex of thearch in the first category 
is almost touching the upper chord; ic is three 
to five feet below the upper chord in the 
second, and not more than four feet above the 
f foor in the case of #9, the Cornstaik bridge. 


Lateral Braces : 


The latcral braces which make up the 
understiucture of the roof match in number 
with the vertical trusses of the sides. There 
are, however, two distinguishable models in 
the placement of the brace end joint. The 
firest is charactetized by the end jcints of the 
lateral braces joining the upper churds at the 
same points where the vertical trusses also 
join the upper chord. Craple over Cruv and 
State Park Entrance bridres arc the two 
examples along with six others, Tlie Bean 
Blosom bridge (#2) and the Edna Collins 
bridge (#10) are the only two bridges of the 
Burr Type where the other model is utilized 
by the placement of the end joints upon tlhe 
upper chord between two vertical t1usses. 
The lateral braces are thertore attached tv the 
upper chords not where the verticai trusses 
rcach up but at midpoints between pairs of 
trusses. 


Joinery of the Inclined Braces : 


In addition to the arch and the vertica! 
beams the bridge side has also four irs skeleton 
braces inclined in ward and propping the 
vertical beams. The way these braces are 
joined diagonally from one beam to an.ther 
vertical beam is another constructional area 
with some variation. The braces in eight of 
these bridges are attached to the vertical 
trusses by what is generally called a ‘“‘dove- 
toil joint shown in Fig. 2 a. Douve-tail” joints 
called so because of its resemblance to the 
tail of a dove, seem to indicate the acceapted 
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Medium Apex 

# 3, Dunbar 

4F 6. Oakalla 
#7 Baker's Camp 
# 10 Edne Collins 


Low Apex 
#9, Cornstatk 


practice. There is, however, another way of 
joining the braces which we observed in the 
casc of Edna Co!lins brite, and Bean Blous:m 
bridge. Edna Collins bridge (#10) as for 
its inclined brace joinery what is called in the 
carpenter's terminology “eccentric tabled 
joint” This is shown in Fig. 2 b. The 
braces in tlhe Bean Blogom bridge (#2) are 
held in pousirion by being run into the upper 
and lower chords because of the replacement 
of the vertical posts with tens on rods. We 
believe that this isa later addition, and that 
the joinery wou'd have been ot either the 
“dove-tail” or the “eccentricetable” type had 
the vertica’ beams been not removed. 


Joinory of the Chords : 


The beams running lengthwise along the 
bridge sides at the top and at the bottom, 
called the upper and the lower chords, 
consist of cither a single or double set of 
Leoms attached end te end snd called 
sttingers. While the upper chords which 
supprt the roof on either side coud be 
comprised of just une stringer made up ofa 
single set of beams attached to form the 
length of the chord as in the case of five 
bridges,#1 State Parks #2 Bean Blos’m, #6 


Cakalla, #7 Baker’s Camp, and “*& 10 Edna 
Collins, two stringers are found n the case of 
the other five bridges. Where one stringer 
is used the thickness of the beam is usually 
equivalent to the thickness of two stringers 
put togerher. The lower chords of all the 
ten bridges are made up of two stringers. 
The houking together of member hesms of 
each stringer is ‘accomplished by tlie use of 
thrce types of shear block joinings called 
“tabled wedges.” Figs. 3a, 3b, and 3c iilustrate 
the nature of these joinings. 
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A closer examination of the utilization 
of these joineries has shown that in eight out 
of the ten bridges the ‘“‘single-squared™” 
variety shown in Fig. 3a ijisused. The 
other two “hooked designs of Figs. 3b and 
3c, however, have also been urilized in the 
same eight hridges but only for stringer joints 
One 
prssible explanation for this specialization of 
the “hooked®* varieties of shar blocks is that 
these hold on the stringer members much 
better than the “single-squared”™ blocks. The 
“hooked®' designs were al<o presumably more 
difficult to accomplish and hence reserved 
for the more important segments of the spsn. 


around the midd!e se ~tions of the spans 


In the case of bridge #9 Cornstalk, the 
pattern of specialization in the use of the 
three shear block types is of a different order. 
The “square-tabled'"" variety ot Fig. 2a is 


restricted to the joineries of the upper chords 
only, and the ‘‘single-hooked’' notching of Fix. 
3 b to all joineries of the lower chord. “Simple 
Wedges" as shown in Figs. 4 a and 4 bare 
found between two major staggered joints, 
presumably tn provide addition! cohesion 
between the stringers of the chord. In all of 
the ten bridges these are wedged in without 
the use of nuts and bolts. Wherever metal 
is used to keep these wedgs in position we 
think it is repair work of a tater time. 


THE HOWE TYPE BRIDGE 


Six of the remaining seven bridges of our 
study belong to the Howe Type, the 
skeletal composition of which 1s shown in 
Fig. 1b. The following is a list of the Howe 
Type bridges with their respective numbres 
of identification, locatiun, length, and dates of 
construction. 


Bridge Name Nearest Town and County Length Date Buolilt 
11. Cataract Cataract, Owen 40 tc. 1876 
12. Huffman (2—span) Manbattan, Putnam 265 tt. 1880 
13. Houck (2—span) Greencastle, Putnam 210 tt. 1830 
14. Little Point Little Point Putnam 120 fe. 1886 
15. Williams Bloomington, Mouroe 115 ft. 1887 
16 Pine Bluff (2— span) Bainbridge, Putnam 211 ft. unknown 


As the Burr Type bridges the Howe 
Type bridges also have some important areas 
of construction where we can observe certain 
common patterns. In the case of the Howe 
Type bridges there are ‘three strctural 
constituents which require closer examination, 
(a) inclined braces or the “Xs,” (b) lateral 
braces, and (¢) chords. 


Inclined Braces or The "Xs" : 

We could identify two distinct patterns 
in the construction of the inclined braces 
which form the "Xs" between the vertical 
trusses on both sides of the bridge. In che 
first modcl single timbers are braced against 
each other to form the individual VX.” This 
model is common to two bridges, # 11 Cataract 
and #15 Williams, where the thickness of the 
timbers measures 12” × 7” and 10” × 6” 
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The broader side, it should be 
noted, fuces the bridge interior. In both these 
bridges there is also a noticable presence of 
end braces, an end brace being only one arm 
of an ""X." These end braces are fastened to 
tlie last outward-laning braces with rhe use 
of “eccentric tabled joints’ 
Fig. 5. 

The inward—leaning braces of the V Xs” 
have double timbers in the second model of 
brace composition, # 12 Huiftman, # 13 Houck, 
14# Little Point, an“ # 16 Pine Bluft are the 
four bridges where this pattern ot double- 
timbering the inward-leaning aim of the “X 
is present. Taking the Houck Biidge for example 
(#13), the two-timbered brace has heams 
measuring in thinckness 9” × 9°, and 9” × 9", 
while the single timber of the outwa d-leaning 


respectively. 


as shown in 
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6 x 6° in thickness. The 
Huffman, the Houck, and the Pine Bluff 
bridges are no doubt length, 
but in a single-span also, as in # 14 the Little 
Point bridge, the same use of double-timbered 
inward-leaning braces can be cbserved. 


brace is only 


two-span in 


The number of “Xs” always tends to be 
even, either eight, ten, or twelve. The central 
point thus falls on a vertical beam between 
two “Xs”, thus dividing the total number of 
“Xs” on one side into two equal halves. In 
the case of two-span bridges like Huffman 
(#1), Houck (#13), and Pine Bluff (#16) 
the number of “‘Xs™” on each span is twelve, 
ten, and ten respectively. An exception to 
this general modet exists with the Little Point 
bridge (# 14) where we have eleven ‘Xs, as 
a result of which an “X"” itself becomes the 
central point rather than a 
Figs. 6a and 6b show this variation. 


vertical beam. 


Lateral Braces : 


As in the case of Burr Type bridges, the 
lateral braces in the Howe Type bridges also 
are of the same number as the braces that 
make up the ‘‘Xs’* on bridge sides. 


The second factor of commonality is in 
the two ways in which the lateral braces are 
attached to the upper chords. Huffman 
(#12), Houck (# 13), Little Point (# 14), an 
Pine Bluff (# 16) follow the firts pattern of 
the end joints meeting the chords where the 
arms of the “Xs run into the chords. The 
Cataract bridge (#11) shows a variation to 
this rule with the cnd joint being attached to 
the chords over the mid-points of the “Xs” 
The Williams bridge (#15) shows another 
interes‘ing variation to the second method of 
joining the lateral braces to the chords. Roof 
joists which run horizontally from one upper 
chord to the other are present in this bridge 
to provide additional support to the roof. 
Here then is an additional beam that must be 
attached to tlie chord along with a set of 


lateral brace ends. The joist beam is joined 
with the brace ends to collectively rest on the 
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chord top instead of being driven into the side 
of the chord. The three beams resting on the 
chord are held into position by what are 
called “wooden trunnels’”’, also known as 
“wooden nails”. 


With regard to the joinery of the lateral 
braces where each beam crosses the other, 
there are two observable models depending on 
the presence or absence of a joint. Where 
we do have a joint, what is called a ‘“‘mortise 


and tenon” joint is used in three bridges, 
Huffman (#12), Houck (#13), and 
Williams (#15). The Little Point bridge 


(#14) shows the use of “eccentric-tabled’” 
joint. The second model allows one beam to 
simply cross over the other at the center point 
without any kind of notching. This practice, 
however, has necessitated the use of ‘‘mortise 
and tenon” joints at the end points in the 
beams, just short of where they meet tlhe 
chords. 


Chords : 


The composition of the chord in the 
Howe Type bridge is yet another significant 
aspect reflecting the soundness of an engineering 
principle and the acceptance of a traditional 
practice tested by time. We have pointed 
out that the number ot stringers in the upper 
chord of a Burr Type bridge does not match 
with the number of stringers in the lower 
chord. But ina Howe Type bridge the upper 
cherd would the number of 
stringers as the lower chord. 


have same 


The joining of individual member beams 
of a stringer is carried out by the use of: 
“single-squared eccentric-tabled shear blocks” 
a feature common to both the Burr and Howe 
Types. When itis a three-stringered chord 
the beams of the two outward stringers i.-e 


always “‘staggered-joined” simultaneously 
with the middle stringer acting as a 
supporting wedge. Fig. 7 illustrates how 


three stringers are held together. 
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THE SIDINGS 


Since the siding is a common feature, 
no matter what the type of the bridge is, 
tradition leaves little room for the individual 
builder to express his preferences. His 
particular taste, nonetheless, is manifested in 
the inclusion or exclusion, and the placement 
of windows. Only two bridges, one of each 
type, have windows. The Oakalla bridge 
(#6) has a set of four narrow rectangular 
windows only one side. IJn-the case .of the 
Houck bridge (#113) each side has a amall 
rectangular window at an off-center position 
in.the sidings. 

THE ROOFING AND THE USE.OF METAL 

Shingles of soft pine or cedar are 
believed to have been used for the roofing of 
the bridges in our study, with strong 
possibilities of tin being originally used in the 
bridges of later construction. All the bridges 
had metal, specifically tin, roofs at the time 
of our fieldwork in the fall of 1973. 


Metal has further been used 
predominantly in the Howe Type where the 
tension rods are integral to the basic structure. 
In some bridges like the William (#15) and 
Cataract (#11) only single tension rods are 
used; the tension rods are double in the other 
bridges. Metal fish plates are also used to 
hold the tension rods in place. There is an 
occasional use of girders and braces, as can 


be seen in Huffman (# 12), Houck (#13), and 


Little Point (# 14), Another noteworthy use. 


of metal is with the triangular blooks that hold 
the end joints or the lateral braces, and the 
end joints ot the vertical beams. The midpoint 
between two points or a bridge like Houck 
bridge (4# 13) shows a prominent use of 
triangular metal blocks at the end jcints of 
the lateral braces and vertical beams. 


THE FLOORING: 


Regardless of the bridge type the 
placement ot the floor boards is either 
horizontal or diagonal, or both horivontal and 
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diagonal placed in two layers. The State 
Park Entrance bridge (#1) which has 
horizontal floor boards has. also longitudinal 
beams running parallel 
additional feature. 


to the chords as an 
In all other bridges the 


“horizontat boards are supported by the lateral 


braces and the chords. 


Where the floor boards are placed 
diagonally there are horizontal floor joists 
supporting them. Even where there are two 
layers of floor boards, as in the case of the 
Cataract bridge (# 11), with diagonal boards 
as the lower layer horizontal floor joists are 
used. These horizontal beams rest on the lower 
chords. Individual boards, we must point out 
are held in position by the firm placement of 
one against the other. There are also in all 
the bridges extra longitudinal boards on the 
floor surface, presumably to absorb the heavier 
traffic of more recent times. 


THE PORTAL ENTRANCE : 


The portal entrance is a major construc- 
tional aspect of the superstructure in a covered 
bridge that reflects a substantial range of 
design variation. Each bridge builder seemed 
to incorporate a special feature of his own in 
erecting the bridge entrance. We were able 
to isolate five distinguishable models for the 
portal entrance in the Burr Type bridges. Figs. 
8a through 8e are the rough sketches showing 
how the bridge entrances look. 

With regard to the Howe Type the six 
bridges studied fall within five types portal 
designs. The presence or absence of a design 
called.the ‘‘New Hampshire Barn Portal gives 
the first two types, and the direction of 
inclination in the portal column differiantiates 
the other three types. The portal columns 
could:'be either perfectly vertical, as in the 
case of the Houck (# 13) and . Cataract (# 11) 
bridges, or inclined outward {(# 15 Williams) 
or slightly recessed inward that we can find 
in the portal entrance of the Huffman bridge 
(# 12). 
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What is more important in the portal 
entrance is the element of folk esthetics which 
the bridge builder to be following 
consciously or unconsciously. “‘It must look 
good,” the builder told himself; not only 
functionally good but also good-lookingly 
functional. 


THE BRIDGE ABUTMENT 


So far we have looked at the bone 


seems 


structure and the superstructure of these 
covered bridges The abutments which 
support the entire structure of thé bridge 


have also something to say about the sway of 
tradition and the needs of innovations. 
Whether a bridge is covered or not, whether 
wooden or metal, even today’s bridge builder 


BURR 


1 (2) 
3 


Tiered Abutment 


2 Hl 


Untiered Abutment 4 (4) 


5 15 


Ledged Abutment 9 (3) 


10 


HOWE 


would emphasize the need for strong abut- 
ments and supporting columns. The bridge 
cannot stand in midair. 


The abutment construction of the 
wooden covered bridges of our study vary 
somewhat from'the Burr’ Type bridge to the 
Howe'Type. We have drawn up a table of 
complete information to offer you a compre- 
hensive view of the varying abutment features 
in both the Burr and Howe Types of 
bridges. There are four abutment features 
listed from top to bottom; the numbers 
against each feature and under the bridge 
types identify the bridges; and the numbers 
within parantheses indicate the total number 
of instances for each category. 


2-SPAN BURR 2-SPAN HOWE 


6 (1) 12 


1 14 (1) 


Retaining Wall to the G6 (4) 
Side 9 
10 


rien cnr er rn arn era  ie 
Table 4 


KEY : 
# 1. State Park Entrance 


2. Bean Blosom (1880) 
3. Dunbar (1880) 
4. Craple over Croy (1889) 
5. Manhattan (1895) 
6. Oakalla (1898) 
7. Baker’s Camp (1901) 
8. Rolling Stone (1915) 
9. Cornstalk (1917) 
10. Edna Collins (1922) 
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(1838 & 19232) 


# 11 Cataract (1876) 
12 Huffman (1880) 
13 Houck (1880) 
14 Little Point (1686) 
15 Williams (1887) 
16 Pine Bluff (unknown) 
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As the table shows above, the arch of 
the Burr Type bridges can rest on a f'at wall 
abutment as well as on a tiered abutment. Five 
of the bridges, Bean Blosom,(:}‡ 2), Craple over 
Croy (#4), Manhattan (#5), Baker's Camp 
(47), and Oakalla (#6) do not have any tier 
in the abutment. In the other five bridge 
abutments that do have a provision for the 
arch to rest on, State Park Entrance (#1) and 
Dunbar (# 3) have a tier in their stone and 
limestone abutments while Rolling Stone (#8) 
Cornstalk (#9), and Edna Collins (#10) have 
a better-formed ledge in their concrete abut- 
ments. Tlie more recent construction dates 
for the last three Burr Type bridges is one 
possible explanation tor the crudelyformed 
tier in the limestone abutment giving way to 
well-shaped ledges of cement and concrete. 

In the case of the Howe Type bridges 
there seems to be no need for the tier at all. 
While there is no tier as a result of the 
absence of the arch, there is, however, a 
prominent presence or absence of a wooden 
sill over the abutment top on which 
the chords rest. The Cataract bridge 
(#11) is an example for the presence of 
the wooden sill. The Houck bridge (# 13) 
shows that the chords can rest on the abut- 


ment without the use of the wooden sill, in 
which case metal braces and girders are 


attached to the chord ends in contact with 
the abutment top. 
Some bridges of both types have also, 


what we call ‘“‘retaining walls” extending 
to the sides of the abutment present in 
four of the Burr Type bridges, State Park 
Entrance (#1), Oakalla (#6), Cornstalk 
(#9), and Edna Collins (#10), and in only 
the Little Point bridge (#14) of the Howe 
Type. We think that the construction of 
the “retaining wall” depends on two factors, 
the soil type at the bridge lacation and the 
river condition during the spring and summer 
months of possible flooding. So the individual 
bridge builder has to decide whether 
erosion is a serious threat to his abutment. 


soil 
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AN EXCEPTION TO THE BRIPGE TYPE 


The seventeenth bridge of cur study 
which we have so far omitted in cur discussion 
is the privately-owned Warren Roberts 
bridge located on Mr. Roberts’ property a tew 
miles east of the State Park Entrance bridge in 
Brown country. Builtin 1962 and fifty feet 
in length, this bridge is an imitation of the 
Burr Type with two kingposts but no arch at 
all. In addition to the concrete abutments 
the floor is supported by a central pier, a 
feature necessitated by tlie use of concrete for 
the floor. The understructure of the roof has 


. horizontal beams instead of the lateral bracing 


common to all covered DLridges. Shingles 
which were the original roofing material for 
the other bridges are in use for this bridge. 
The horizonta! beams of the roof which rest on 
the upper chords on either side are further 
supported by, what we call, ‘‘elbow braces.” 
These “elbow braces” are attached at one 
end to the roof beams and at the other to the 
upper lomgitudinal beams running the length 
of the bridge along the upper half of the bridge 
siding. 

The sidings, the roof, the potal entrance, 
and the inner bone structure for the wails and 
the roof suggest a similarity to the “Burr Type 
bridge, but the incorporation of the folk model 
becomes superfluous with the absene of the 
arch, the use of concrete floor, and the 
additional pier at the center of the stream. 
What Mr Roberts has accomplished then is a 
replica of the covered bridge, 
strucrural principles. 


only in its 


SUMMARY OF PART ONE 


Mr. Roberts of Nashville has obviously 
made a conscious attempt to give a look of 
folkness to his front yard by adding the walls 
and the roof to what would have been just 
another bridge spanning a stream. Such a 
nostalgic expression toward reasserting the 
charm of a covered bridge conveys the idea 
that a covered bridge is a thing of the past 
that people still like to have. The engineering 
principles of the covered bridge have become 
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outdated and a modern academically trained 
enginecr or bridge builder may consider all the 
suj-erstructure of the portals, sidings, and the 
roof not only superficial but also hazardous to 
the motorist of roday, There is every 
indication that a covered bridge is a thing of 
the past no longer suitable for the fast-moving 
vehicles of these days. 

With great advances being made in 
bridge construction, timber has given way 
completely to steel and concrete as construction 
material. Almost all of the bridges examined 
in this study are located dcep in the 
countryside, where it may be assumed life is 
comparatively at a slower pace, with slow 
moving traffic going through these bridges. 
Heavy trucks and even school buses are not 
allowed to use the Bean Blosom (#2), Craple 
over Croy (34), and Cataract (4 11) bridges, 
but thee bridges are still passable for all other 
traffic going as fast as 15 to 20 m p.h. according 
to cur observations while doing fieldwork. The 
two-span bridges like Huffman and Houck 
(#12 & #13) are on roads that carry fairly 
heavy traffic that slows down bridge 
crossing. The location of these bridges and 
the traffic they support are evidence of 
another livpothesis that in contemporarv 
America the covered bridge lias a spatial 
beionging or geographic identity. Just as we 
dou not expect to find an apartment complex in 
the countryside nor a farmhouse in the city, 
so can we assume that the covered bridge has 
its own geographic setting. 


for 


If proper care is taken of these bridges 
they may very well continue to stay strong 
for many more years. This is the kind of 
feeling shared by many of the people we met 
during the course of the field trips. Mr. 
Morris Smedley of Rural Route #2, 
Cloverdale, Indiana, has for long been willing 
to buy the Little Point bridge (414), not 
wanting to see it deteriorate or torn down. The 
sad state of affairs is admirably expressed in 
his own words, “Them goddamn commissioners 
don’t pay no attention” 
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Part Two 


What does a covered bridge mean to the 
people who live in its vicinity ? In addit on 
to merely spanning a stream the covered 
bridge seems to have served several societal 
functions like allowing the community to hold 
its Sunday picnics, bapticism ceremonies, 
family reunions, and sundry other parties. 
Having gained prominence as the favorite 
haunt of lovers, these bridges have been looked 
upon as distinct entities by themselves within 
the rural society, like a natural phenomenon 
in a Hardy novel, so much so that when a 
question is asked regarding the preservarion of 
these bridges the ‘typical answer is to say, “I 
just hate sce it This kind of 
personification borne of sentimental 
attachment to the bridge gives it the added 
dimension of playing a psychological role in 


po”. 
ouc 


to 


the lives of the people. The total reiation 
between the folk and the covered bridge as an 
item of material folk culture strengthens the 


bridge’s folkloric value and identity. 


We carried out interviews during our 
field trips as and when the opportunity arose. 
Only four of the following nine interviews were 
prearranged. They are interviews with Mrs. 
Stuckey( #4 ),The Stangers (# 7),The Williams 
(#8), and Mrs. Peden (#9). 
intention wns to gather as much information as 
possible concerning the construction of the 
bridges What we gut, however, is a more 
important body of intormation projecting the 
sociocultural context of the bridges. We have 
numbered the following interviews in the 
order in which they took place. All of these 
interviews, we must point out, have been 
edited only for syntactical regularity and not 
to polish the folk idiom. 


Our original 


Interview No I 


Interview with George Herbert of 
Manhattan, Indiana, took place on Nov. 7, 
1973. Informant is 74 and has lived in Man- 
hattan for more than 50 years, working on odd 
jobs including carpentry and pouring concrete 


in bridge construction. The actval interview 
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took place infront of the informant's house, 
only a block away to the south of the highway 
through Manhattan. The complete interview 
took 15 minutes, part of which was not 
recorded. The following is a slightly edited 
version of the interview, 

Interviewer : 

Mr. Herbert, you say ycu have spent all 
your life here ? 
Informant : 

Not all; I was born and raised in Reels- 
ville, that’s about two miles west of here, but 
then I married a girl born and raised here, 
and she passed away about two years ago and 
now I live here by myself. 

Interviewer : 

Can you tell me about the timber used 
in these bridges ? 
Informant : 

I imagine a lot of it is pine and probably 
some oak too. 

Interviewer : 
How did the people use these bridges ? 


Informont : 

Well, they was there, people just used 
them for crossing over, cars and wagons and 
driving cattle through. Sometimes they could 
hardly get the cattle to go through them. You 
have to lead one first, and then get the rest of 
them to follow through...! never played 
around the bridges vary much, but a lot of 
them do now. Lots of kids will go down there 
and climb up them trusses and arches. This 
one was built in 1895 or 1905, I wasn’t very 
big at that time, I am 74 now. 

Interviewer : 

What about the roofing ? 
Informant : 

Just metal roofing, just made it like a 
house roof. I don’t ever remember seeing a 
shingle roof on it, but they might have used 
them, I don’t remember. 


Interview No 2 


The informant is Mrs. Ruth Pendleton 
from Livedelville (?). Indiana and works in 
Raccoon, Putnam County at the Greenhouse 
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which is close ro the bridge (49 Cornstalk- 
1917). She is about 40 years old and has been 
working at the same place for the last 15 years 
or more. The interview took place in the 
morning of October 31, 1973 in front of the 
Greenhouse. We met the informant in our 
serch for directions to get to the bridge. 
Interviewer : 

I suppose you know a great deal about 
these bridges 
Informant : 

I’m interested in the bridges. I do have 
the scrap book of covered bridges, from diffe- 
rent states and Canada, and I’ve attended the 
Rockville Festival once. 


Interviewer : 
Mrs. Pendleton, 
them to be preserved ? 


why would you want 


Informant : 


Well, I like them. And I just like them, 
There was this other bridge, and it really got 
me when they tore it down. Of course, some- 
body coud have easily gotton killed if a big 
truck had gone over and fallen : but I still 
think it could have been preserved. Of course 
there are no more horse and buggies around 
here, but they do have some I think in Davis 
county. 


Interviewer : 

Since most of these bridges are today 
out on the country roads, would you say that 
they are part of the farm life ? 


Informant : 


O, I don’t know. These roads used to 
be the only ones then. Later on they did 
by pass the old bridges by building new ones, 
There used to be one right north of Crawfords- 
ville across 231; I remember it as a kid. As we 
went to town we used to go through that, and 
the mill was right there tooy We would take 
the wheat to get it floured and corn to get it 
ground. 


Interviewer © 
So, normally you’d find a mill beside a 
covered bridge ? 
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informant : 

Not really. Now there is one at Craw— 
fordsville aud one down at Emmettsville. At 
these two places, I definitely remember, there 
used to bea mill. why.I don’t know. As I said, 
I do have postcards of all these, and I have 
pictures of one there, when they were tearing 
it down. People in a van came through and 
thev were quite disturbed because, they said 
if Montgomery County and Putnam County 
had asked them. they would have preserved 
the bridge even if they had to come down, to 
tear it piece by piece, and then reconstruct it 
somewhere else, 


Interviewer : 


You seem to have great sentimental 


attachment to these bridges. 
Informant : 

Well, to tell you the truth, one reason I 
like being here is because of the covered 
bridge. Now, don’t ask me why, that’s about 
all I can tell you. 


interview No 3 


Greg Clinger is a high-schooler about 15 
years old who lives on R. R.#1 Bainbridge, 
Indiana. The informant was walking down 
the road along with two of his triends, and was 
interviewed about 200 yards from the bridge. 
This interview took place in the evening of 
October 31, 1973, and lasted for just about 5 
minutes because it was getting dark and he 
was in a hurry to get back home. 


Interviewer . 


Say, greg, can you tell us why this 


bridge is called Camp Baker's bridge ? 
Informant : 


Yeah. Somewhere around here there jis a 
town called Baker's Camp. 


Interviewer : 


Any idea how big was the town ? 
Informant : 


The population was about 500 people I 
guess, way back in the early 1900's. 
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Interviewer : 


Now tell us about th c hir « 
tricks you play out there on the bridge. 


Informant : 


Oh, you want to know all that? On 
Halloween two years ago we made a dummy 
out of jeans stuffed with beer cans and iots 
of shirts and paper bags, tied a rope around 
its neck and swung ijt from the middle of the 
bridge. Then, somebody came through it at 
that time about nine o'clock at night when it’s 
dark. They stopped and screamed at it. 
Usually we string it up with toilet paper at 
each end and some inthe middle. About 
four or five rolls of it would do. Then when 
the school bus came through, you could hardly 
see it. 

Interviewer : 


Is this a regular affair every Halloween ? 
Jnformant : 

Oh yes, pretty much. There's always 
someone doing these things. 

(Note : There was a great deal of toilet 
paper srill hanging from the chords and 
lateral braces of this bridge. This particular 
trip coincided with the “‘Halloween’ evening 
of 1973. In addition to the toilet paper we 
found plenty of empty beer cans and pop 
bottles—remnants of previous parties— under 
the bridge, close to the abutments.) 


Interview No 4 


Mrs Stuckey is 78, and being an invalid, 
lives in retirement in her daughter’s apart- 
ment at 1107 Golfview Drive, Apartment D 
( Mohawk Village Apartments ), Carmel, 
which is a few miles north of Indianapolis. 
The interview took place in her room un 
Thursday November 15, 1973, from about 5 to 
5.45 in the evening. The source of contact 
information is a Mrs. Snyder who runs the 
old Country Store in Cataract, (Owen Co ) 
whom we had met while on our field trip to 
study the Cataract bridge (1876). Mrs. 
Stuckey used to own the property on which 
the bridge stands today. 
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Interviewer : 


The bridge at Cataract was formerly on 
your property, right ? 


Informant : 


Yeah. My father and my mother's 
brother bought 1,000 acres in Owen County 
and we had a big louse on the hill. Later we 
went down and built everything at the 
Lower Falls. We had a little summer hotel 
and lots of cottages. But then they took that 
all away from us. They paid us but not 
enough, So we had to come back up to the 
Upper Falls and the big -house, the stone 
house up on the hill was our home. So, when 
the State took everything from the Lower 
Falls I wanted to continue to make a living. I 
made a deal with the state, that I could put 
in my own road at the Upper Falls, connecting 
with the old road at the Lower Falls, and 
could charge admission, and at the end of 15 
years I should give the area of the Upper Falls 
to the state. That’s the way it happened. Now 
they have done a lot of development work. 
I don’t like all of the things they have 
done. I like it more natural. The engineers 
told me that they were going to leave the 
covered bridge as a foot bridge as part of the 
park, and just south of it, they were going to 
put a modern one. See, that bridge can’t take 
heavy trucks anymore. It was built in 1876. 
There was a big flood in 1875. The original 
bridge was between the falls and it was 
washed out, and then in 1876 they decided 
they would come up and build a bridge here 
instead. 


(Note : The seemingly abrupt beginning 
of the interview can be explained by the fact 
that the machine failed to record the prelimi- 
nary questions, and comments aimed more 
towards establishing rapport than collecting 
information.) 


Interviewer : 


How big was the cummunity at Cataract 
about that time ? 
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Informant : 


Well, the town itself used to bea little 
bigger. One time, there were three stores and 


a post office, and I think, even a tavern. It 


got pretty rough way back in pioneer days, 
lots of fighting and drinking. But the story 
is interesting. The man that originally 


the falls came from Luuisville 
Kentucky, and there were no roads then. He 
and his mother were riding horseback from 
Louisville to Greencastle on Indian trails 
through the woods. And it was strange, and 
the talls up there made a lot of noise. When 
he heard them, he was pretty much intrigued. 
He went over to see what it was, and when 
he saw what the falls looked like, he 
determined to buy it. 


discovered 


Interviewer : 
What's the name of this man ? 


Informant : 
His name was Jennings, Williams 
Jennings. The Jennings township in Owen 
County is named after him. They were 
fortunate and quite well to do for their day. 
So lhe went back to Louisville, got his own 
family, got several relatives and inlaws and 
they all came back. And so, they were the 
founders of the little town of Cataract. 


Interviewer : 

Why did they call it Cataract ? Because 
of the falls ? 
Informant : 

Yes; years ago they called it Eel River 
Falls. There are eels that come up, you know. 
Anyway, the State decided not to call this 
Eel River, and renamed it Mill Creek. But 
people started the Falls at Cataract and the 
Cataract Falls. 

Interviewer : 

Was the town pretty much close to the 
bridge ? 
Informant : 

It's only now that the town has built 
up to the bridge. You know, these Jennings 
didn’t like bad elements coming to the town, 
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the drinking, the fighting, and the swearing- 
bunch. So they left the town selling it to 
somebody, and later on my people bought it. 
They used to come back for their family 
reunions. You see, they had come to Cataract 
by 1840, and by 1870 they had left the town. 


It used to be pretty rugged, I remember it as a 


little-kid. 

Interviewer : 
Were the Jennings in any way responsi- 

ble for the building of the first bridge ? 


Informant : 

Yes, I suppose. They built the dam and 
they built the road. My folks built the 
sawmill, but thev had built the original mill. 
They had the overshot watermill, and then my 
folks took it over and putin a turbine. When 
1 was running the park there used to be more 
people coming than they do now. We used 
to have something between 30 to 40, 000 
admissions per season. 


Interviewer : 
And almost all of them used to come 


through the bridge ? 


Informaot : 

No. They could come from the west 
or south, We couldn't let the big buses cross 
the bridge. We used to let people camp and 
we would let them into the water and do the 
things they wanted to do. But the state 
doesn’t allow any of that. 


Interviewer : 
Regarding the actual bridge building, 
could you tell us how things went on ? 


Informant : 

Well, I believe they used the oxen in 
those days for hauling in stones and heavy 
beams. There were some famous bridge 
builders, and there are different names for the 
different kinds of construction. Now, I don’t 
know about all that, but they would have a 
book on all that in the I U library. 


Interviewer : 


Was it by any chance J. J. Daniels who 
built this bridge ? 
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Informant : 


I am not sure, but it was one of those 
famous builders of covered bridges. I knew an 
old man who worked on it. He lived to be 
ninety-five years old, and he told me quite a 
bit about it. You see, all you had to do was to 
cut the trees down, and use the timber for the 
beams and the rest. Lot of it was hand-hewed 
with some kind of a special axo. So, the 
lumbor was from there, and the stone came 
from the rock quarry on this side of the upper 
falls. 


Interviewer : 


Do you remember of any social gatherings 
taking place by the bridge ? 


Informant : 


Yes, they used to Faptise down there at 
the side of the bridge. I have seen many a 
haptising down there, but now they don’t do 
that any ‘nore; they go down to the church in 
Spenser. You see, it’s not too deep at the 
bridge, and the group would go down to gather 
around and sing, and they wou'd really baptise 
and not just sprinkle. The Methodists sprinkle, 
but the old hard-shell Baptists would really 
push you under the water. I can remember as 
a kid what they did like in old Bible times; 
they washed each other’s feet. And, I don’t 
know how many people have said, “Why do 
they put roofs on them ?” Well, I think, to 
protect the wooden structure. And then, if 
for instance, somebody was bringing in hay 
and got caught in a shower he would run into 
that bridge and protect his hay from getting 
wet. So, people would run to the bridge for 
protection in a hard rain. 


Interviewer : 

So, Mrs. Stuckey, you couldn’t see the 
bridge done away with ? 
Informant : 


No. Iam pretty much concerned. They 
should build another bridge for the heavy 


traffic. 
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Interview No-5 


Robert Miles, who bad earlier lived in 
Indianapolis. is a happy farmer of many 
talents (having tried his hands in other areas, 
for instance, the grocery-store business). He 
now lives in the little town of Clinton Falls 
(population less than 100), not far from 
Greencastle. He is aged about 40. 


He was chopping wood by the roadside 
in front of his heuse when we stopped to 
speak with him. This spot was less than half a 
mile from the Edna Collins bridge (#14). In 
photo (#21) below, he can be seen standing on 
the foot bridge which he built all by himself 
about 2 years back. This random interview 
took piace on November 11, 19/3 lasting not 
more than 10 or 15 minutes. 


Miles with the 


Robert 
Interviewer on the toot bridge which Me. 


Informant 


Miles built all by himself. 
imitation of the Burr.arch. 


The bridge is an 


Interviewer : 


How was this little town of Clinton 
Falls when you first came here ? 
Informant : 


When we came down here there was a 
grocery store about 89 years old; ic burned 
about a year and a half ago. We had a docor’s 
office, a blacksmith’s shop and a telephone 
building. The o!d bricks auilding across the 
stream used to be the old schoolhouse. And 
at one time three grocery stores here, and a 
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barber shop. And that building across the 
street is the old docor’s home. 
Interviewer . 

How important was the road then ? 
Informant : 

This is the old Greencastle to Rockville 
road. It used to be wliere all the old cars 
used to come through. But now they don’t 
use it anymore. 


Interviewer : 

Whar would you say this bridge was 
built of ? 
Informant : 

I believe it's oak. I know, part of it has 
been replaced since I’ ve been here. 
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Interview No-5 


Robert Miles, who had earlier lived in 
Indianapolis, is a happy farmer of many 
talents (having tried his hands in other areas, 
for instance, the grocery-store business). He 
now lives in the little town of Clinton Falls 
(population less than 100), not far “from 
Greencastle. He is aged about 40. 


He was chopping wood by the roadside 
in front of his house when we stopped to 
speak with him. This spot was less than half a 
mile from the Edna Collins bridge (#14). In 
photo (#21) below, he can be seen standing on 
the foot bridge which he built all by himself 
about 2 years back. This random interview 
took piace on November 11, 19/3 lasting not 
more than 10 or 15 minutes. 
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on the tuoat bridge which Mr. 


Informant Robert 
Interviewer 
Miles built all by himself. 


imitation of the Burr.earch. 


The bridge is an 


Interviewer : 


How was this little town of Clinton 
Falls when you first came here ? 
Informant : 


When we came down here there was a 
grocery store about 89 years old; ic burned 
about a year and a half ago. We had a docor’s 
office, a blacksmith’s shop and a telephone 
building. The old bricks auilding across the 
stream used to be the old schoolhouse. And 
at one time three grocery stores here, and a 
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barber shop. And that building across the 
street is the old docor’s home. 


Interviewer . 
How important was the road then ? 


Informant : 

This is the old Greencastle to Rockville 
It used to be where all the old cars 

through. 

use it anymore. 


road. 


used to come But now they don’t 


Interviewer : 
What would you say this 
built of ? 
Informant : 
I believe it’s oak. 


bridge was 


I know, part of it has 
been replaced since I’ ve been here. 
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fnterviewer : 
Did you build that other bridge ? (bridge 


in photo # 21) 


Informant : 

Yeah, I built that one. All of my own. 
There is green lumber in it. It’s green oak, 
just cut pught out of the tree and used. It’s 
only two years old. 


Interviewer : 
What name have you given it ? 


Informant : 
I never did give it any name. 
not lasted long enough to give it a name. 


It has 


Interviewer : 
Well, in that case we’il call it the ‘‘Miles 
bridge” ! ! 


Interview No-6 


Like Greg of interview No-3, Frank Cox 
is also about 16 and lives on R. R.4#1 
Greencastle. He was introduced to us by his 
step sister, Tina Cox, at the Cox’s home on 
the evening of November 11, 1973, We had 
met Tina Cox earlier in Greencastle. Frank’s 
answers seem to confirm the use of oak for the 
two-span 158-foot Oakalla bridge (Greencastle 
1898). Frank has been a student of agriculture 
through which he seems to have acquired the 
ability to identify timbers. This is another 
short interview which took not more than 10 
minutes. 

Interviewer : 

Since you know quite a bit about timber, 
could you tell us the kind of timber they've 
used in these bridges ? 

Informant : 

Usually it’s oak and poplar. Usually 
you can tell the difference by the grain. The 
oak has a white to it and the pop:ar has yellow 
grain. 

Interviewer : 

Most of these bridges were made of 

vellow poplar, right ? 
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Informant : 

Yeah, but there's oak in thac oakalla 
bridge. 
Interviewer : 

Can you tell us about your experiences 
of the bridge ? 
Informant : 

Well, we used to go down there, say 
about ten o’clock on Halloween night, and 
stack dummies up, you know, and when the 
cars flash the light on, people would get 
scared, and we got a big thrill out of it 
Sometimes we used to shoot fish froma covered 
bridge. And Jump into the water, if you know 
where to jump. 


Interview No 7 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanger are 75 and 71 
respectively. Mr. Stangers has been a farmer 
all his life, and they live right across the 


Pedens on Maple Grove road, a few miles north 
-west of Bloomington. It was Mrs. Peden 
who advised us to meet the Stangers, which we 
did on the evening of November 28, 1973. 
Only the relevant parts of the interview are 
reproduced here although the actual session 
lasted for more than an hour. The Stangers 
were quite enthusiastic to talk (not necessarily 
about the bridge), so much so that at one point 
the informants appeared like the interviewers, 
asking about farming in our countries, and 
advising us to watch Billy Graham preach 
over tne TV. Fine people. 


Interviewer : 
Having lived here for 75 years, which is 


a fairly long timetime, you must be quite 
familiar with the Williams bridge out 
there. 


Mr. Stanger : 


Yes I am; but that was there when I was 
here; I guess before my time. 


Mrs. Stanger : 


You see, that bridge is a little too far 
off for us to go to too often. 
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Mr. Stanger: 

I remeber when I was just a kid, then 
people who lived up on the hill, they would 
have ice-cream suppers just this side of the 
bridge. 

Interviewer : 

What does ice-cream supper mean ? 
Mr. Stanger : 

Oo, they would sell pop, ice“crerm and 
candy. Other neighbors would just fool 
around. We would all go there and have a 
nice time. 

Intervicwer : 

Can yau tell us who built this bridge ? 
Mr. Stanger : 

This used to be called the Macmillan 
bridge. But I’m not sure if Macmillan family 
had ever lived here or not. 

Interviewer : 

What kind of timber has been used on 
this bridge ? 
Mrs. Stanger : 

The floor would probably have been of 
oak. But the main trusses are, I believe, if 
pine. And I belive they used cedar shingles 
for the roof. 

Interviewer : 

Do you know of any old time carpenters 
who lived around here ? 
Mr. Stanger : 

There used to be two brothers by the 
name of Aiken. They built a good many houses 
and barns. But I’m not sure if they ever 
worked on that bridge. 

Interviewer : 

Where do you think they got the rods 
from ? 

Mr. Stanger : i 

I imagine they got them up there in 
Bloomington, at the Sewards. 

Mrs. Stanger : 

If you notice, down around the square in 
Bloomington, those place that are down there 
over the sewers are marked Sewards. They 
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were placed on West Eighth street, now they 
have a place on the Whitehall pike 1 
think. 

Tnterviewer : 


Do you like these covered bridges ? 
Mr. Stanger : 


Oh yeah, they’re jolly” good old 
things ! 
Interview No-8 
Mr. Williams is 80, rather hard of 


hearing, and visually handicapped, having 
recently undergone an operation. Mrs. 
Williams is 77, in good health, and is an 
ardent lover of covered bridges, especially the 
one named after them, only a block from their 
trailer home. She has shown a keen interest 
in the preservation of this bridge. We went 
on to meet the Williams after our interview 
with the Stangers, the 
November 28. 


Mrs. Williams had revealed over the 
phone while making an appointment, that she 
had something already written down about 
the Williams bridge, which she said, she was 
too happy to read out. Hence the first part 
of this interview is a word-to-word reprodction 
of during the rest of the hour-long interview, 
It was a neighboring boy who had told us about 
Williams being knowledgeable persons to talk 
to regarding the bridge. 


same evening of 


Interviewer : 

Mrs. Williams, you said you had 
something written down about this bridge, 
would you like to read that out, please ? 

Mrs. Williams : 

“According to Milton Grashman the 
master craftsman of Ashmond North Carolina, 
a covered bridge is more economical over a 
hundred-year period. He estimates that the 
wooden bridge will last five hundred years if 
well cared for. Our only remaining covered 
bridge in Monroe County is being reconstructed 
to the joy of all who love covered bridges, 
and to the much convenience of the much 
travelled Maple Grove road. The overhead 
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Williams bridge will remain the lone reminder 
of the bygone days, of the colorful covered 


bridges. Monroe county (bas already) sent 
four covered bridges to their watery grave. 
The last remaining bridge, seven miles 


northwest of Blo mington, is the sole survivor, 
and is now called the Williams bridge. It was 
formerly named the Macmillan bridge. 

The land surrounding the bridge was 
entered (as sold) by a solicitor on August 25, 
1836 by the United States to Jacol Milligan. 
There also was a sawmill near the bridge 
which resulted in it being named Milligan 
bridge. Now it goes by the name of Williams 
bridge, due to their residence of long standing. 
Its shadowy interior is covered with names, 
dates and initials. At one time the grandfather, 
of Wayne Williams (the husband), U. $©. 
Williams, who had stone quarries at that time, 
furnished stone for the pillars, and piers of 
the abutment. And that was for several bridges 
being buiit. 

The Milligan bridge was built in 1879. 
And Mrs. Wayne Williams has a special 
interest in this covered bridge. Whben it was 
buiit in 1879 her father M.C. Mc Neiiy was 
19 years oid and helped in the construction. 
It’s a 115-foor span, Howe truss bridge. The 
transitional form from the timbered truss to al! 
steel span, vertical steei bars (was combined) 
with diagona! timbers to form the side trusses. 
Its plank tioors rattled placidly when tratfic 
crusses. Riding parties in wagons drawn by 
tractors like to cross it. Its a direct route 
trom Eilletsville to Highway 37. Due to our 
worthy commissioners, we still have the 
covered bridge to hoid picnics and parties 
around”. 

Ioterviewer : 

Thank you. * ow could you tell me as to 
what kind of timbers they used on it ? 
Ar. Williams : 

Pinc on the-sides and oak for the floor. 
Mrs. Williams : 

When they first built it, they didn’t use 
pine, did they ? 
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Mr. Williams : 

Oh, I think they used pine. 
Interviewer : 

How was the original roof ? 
Mr. Williams : 

Shingles, and they were of pine too. 
Interviewer : 

What about the new timbers they used 
for repair ? 
Mr. Williams : 

Pine, I think it was. Yeah, I’m pretty 
sure it was pine. 


Interviewer : 

You don’t have much pine growing here 
Mr. Williams : No. 
Interviewer : 

Then, where do you think they got the 
pine from ? 
Mrs Williams : 

I imagine from the south. 
Interviewer : 

How busy was the traffic on this road 
during those days ? 
Mrs Williams : 

Oh it was n’t so busy then, may be half 
a dozen buggies a day. 
Interviewer : 

You say, a blacksmith used to live next 
door. Did he work on the bridge ? 


Mrs. Williams : 

No, I don’t believe he had any part in 
the building of the bridge. He just did a 
little of everything, but 1 don’t believe he 
worked on the bridge. They did talk about 
moving this bridge to the Grifty Creek, out 
at the University, and have it as an entrance 
toa park, but nothing happened. I didn't 
want it to be moved. 

Interview No. 9 

Mrs Peeden is about 4‘, and lives on the 
Maple Grove road, not far from the Williams 
bridge, the subject of discussion of the two 
preceding interviews. The interview took 
place in her house on November 29, and 
lasted for about 45 minutes. Shs proved a 
rather reluctant informant, not in the mood to 
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talk freely. The source of contact informa- 
tion is Prof. Roberts of Indiana University. 
Mrs. Peeden is a regular contributor ‘to the 
Indianapolis News, where her column on 
country: folk life appears under the pen-name 
of “Mrs. R.F.D.” 

Interviewer - 


From what I’ve read and heard, I believe 
pine was used in this bridge. But since there 
is not much pine grewing around here 
I have my doubts on that. Could you please 
clarify ? 


Informant : 


I would have expected it to be poplar. 
At that time a great deal of poplar was used 
in buildings, in barns and in bridges. It was 
good wood, and very flexible, I mean, very 
adaptable. 


interviewer : 
When was this bridge repaired ? 
Informant : 


I think it was about a year ago. The 
commissioners repaired it for us, because the 
school bus used it every day. This bridge is 
terribly old. I really don‘t study the bridges 
very much. However, there is an intersting 
anecdote about the bridge in Bridge town 
Parke County. A man from Hollywood 
came down and bought it. He had played 
small parts in movies, and thought he was a 
big shot. He had a Cadillac with deer horns 
on it a | decorated. He had parked it outside 
that old mill there. He tried to convert the 
mill into an eating place and museum 
and that sort of thing. 1 dont knowif he 
really had enough money, because he couldn’t 
make it, and sold it to somebody else and 
went away. I believe these bridges could be 
turned into great eating places. You could 
see the water flowing underneath through the 
cracks in the floor. 


Interviewer : 
Iwonder how this community was like 


some fifty years back. 
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Informant : ? 


The Maple Grove Church, which was 
established in 1786, has been a strong force in 
this community. The people are really 
devoted toit. There is the general talk that 
country churches are often taken over by the 
bigger ones, but that’s not true with this one. 
This is an old community. 


Note : 


Although interviews No. 10 and 11 come 
in this order, they took place on October 17, 
1973 during our visit to Rockville for the 
covered Bridge Festival. It is because this 
is not directly port of our field work that we 
decided to place them last. 


A NEW LEASE OF LIFE 


Built yesterday the covered bridge seems 
to enjoy a new lease of life today. The 
interviews have given us a markedly clear 
impression that the covered bridge blends 
quite harmoniously with the contemporary 
rural community. The passage of time has 
not waned the charm that people associate 
with a covered bridge. All of the informants 
have expressed the need for the preservation 
of these vestiges of the past. Two of the 
informants have suggested the possibility of 
giving the bridges a new lease of life serving 
new functions. In her concern for the 
Cataract bridge (3411), Mrs. Stuckey of 
Interview =+ 4 is aware of the fact thar a 
“prolonged use in the present manner is a 
danger to the very existnce of the bridge. 
She is thus in total 


agreement with the state 
government's long-standing plan of by 
passing the bridge in order to leave it asa 


footbridge entarnce to the picturesque camping 
area. Mrs. Peden of Interview #9 is the 
othes informant who came forward with her 
ingenious idea of converting the Williams 
bridge (# 15) into a restaurant. 


As examles of folk architecture, we 
think that the covered bridges project the 
strength of a time-tested model and provide an 
insight into the transmission process of a folk 
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tradition. The folkness of this tures to the countryside emphasizes their folk 
image. 


cultural 

material item has been manifested in its form, 

construction, and use. As the thoughtful With many thanks to She informants 
. . | for their co-operation in our fieldwork, let us 

guardian of modern traffic feels free to brand add that the covered bridge with its lasting 


the covered bridges anachronisms, this grandeur is like the sounding cataract that 


tendency to relegate these antiquated struc- haunted the nature poet like a passion, 
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NOTES 


1. Eric Sloane, American Barns and Covered Bridges (New York, 1954) pp. 46-47. 

2. Richard S. Allen, Covered Bridges of the Middle West (Battleboro, Vermont, 
1970), p. 23. 

3. Henry Glassie, Pattern in the Materivl Folk Culture of the Eastern Umted States 
(Philadelphia, 1968), p. 8. 

4. Allen, Covered Bridges of the Middle West, p. 126. 


5. The unrecorded interview with Mr. Smedley took place on the 18th of November, 
1973, in sront of his workshop which is adjacent to the Little Point “bridge 


(4; 14), 
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FOLK CULTURE IN INDONESIAN 
TEMPLE-RELICF 


MRS. SATYAWATI SULEIMAN 
INDONESIA 


1 donesia is one of the Southeast Asian 
countries which received intense cultural 
influences from India more than a thousand 
years ago. Proofs are numerous but it will 
few : there are 
derived from 


suffice to mention only a 
inscriptione with characters 
Indian scripts, written sometimes in Sanskrit 
but more often in Old Malay, Old Javanese 
and Old Balinese. There were Hinduistic 
and Buddhistic temples, statue and palm leaf 
manuscripts with Indian or Indonesian 
stories. 

Still foreign influences, though strong, 
were not absorbed without first undergoing 
alterations, for the original culture had made 
the people selective, adopting only those 
foreign cultural elements and traits which 
were felt to correspond to indigenous ones 
and rejecting those whicli did not fit with 
their own cultural pattern. 


In the field of language for example 
there are Sanskrit terms whicn have their 
Indonesian (often Javancse equivalents : 


Sanskrit Old Indonesian 
Javanese 
husband : swami — suami laki 
wife : stri — ପistri, bini 
child : putra — putra, putri 
putri 
road :mrga — marga dalan, jalan 


elephant : gaia — fgajah, liman 


In the Javanese language the Sanskrit 
words are used in the finer level (Karma 
Inggil) to address older people or those 
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higher in rank than the speaker while in the 
Ngoko to address equals or younger people 
and subordinates, the original words are 
used. 


The consort of a king who was not the 
paramount queen (parameswari, in Indone- 
sian : permaisuri) was the ‘‘bini haji’® (king's 
wife) in Old Javanese language. The King 
carried the Indian title of Moharaja, but there 


was never a Maharnai or Rani. If a woman 
was also a ruling queen, like Tribhuwana, 
mother of Hayamwuruk, the King of Majapa- 
hit (14th century), she was also a Sri Maha- 
raja, but her mother, who ought to be the 
reigning queen, but withdrew from wordly 
matters, becoming a nun leaving the affairs of 
state to her daughter, was called the “Raja- 
patni” which was her title being the fourth 
Wiijaya, first king of Majapahit. 

It is amzing how in all fields of culture, 
Indian .cultural elements were transformed 
into Indonesian ones or combined with origina! 
Indonesian elements. This is particularly 
evident in inscriptions, architecture and 
sculpture. 

F. D. K. Bosch once pointed out (1952) 
that similar to Chinese custom, Indonesian 
pilgrims were sent to India for study by their 
kings. They had to learn from Indian gurus 
not only about religious doctrines and texts, 
but also about architecture and sculprure. 
After their period of stay at the famous 
University of Nalanda tor Buddhists or 
perhaps in Kanchi or Kalingga for Hindus, 
they returned home armed with silpasastras 
(manuals for architecture) and skech sketch 
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books. When they were commissioned to 
construct temples and had to carve reliefs 
they followed the Indian regulations written 
in the manuals but created something new. 
This is the reason why Indonesian temples 
show several Indian details but are ditferent in 
architecture. In the reiiefs were shown 
village life and people, dwelling houses snd 
ships of the period the sculptors were living 
in. For example on the Borobudur, there are 
next to scenes with court dancers and musi- 
ciens, other ones with village dancers and 
musical instruments which already existed in 
prehistoric Indonesiae. such as the ‘“kledi made 
of a taro root, already shown on a bronze 
““kettledrum”. 


There are also outrigger boats and other 
kinds of Indonesian ships on the 9th Century 
Borobudur reliefs. There are also the houses 
on raiced platform, standing on stilts like we 
still see in the islands of the Indonesian 
Archipelago. On Eastern Javanese temple 
reliefs of the 13th, 14th and 15th century the 
original Indonesian elements came even more 
to the fore. Long ago J. Kunst made a study 
of the musical instruments. A. J. Bernet 
kempers has published many photographs of 
scenes from temple reliefs in his bock 
‘“‘Ageless Borobudur’’ (1976). Some of these 
Scenes he compared with contemporary 
village scenes such as the making of earthen- 
were pots without a wheel and the ploughing 
of the soil where the figures depicted use the 
same kind of artefacts still emploved today. 


W. F. Stutterheim who was the Head of 
the Archaeological Service until 1942 wrote 
severa! articles on cultural elements in 
arcaheological antiquities, many details of 
which couid be traced back to an original, 
Indonesian form. To find the solution for 
many probiems he used to study the ethnology 
ot the inland tribed of Kalimantan and 
Sulawesi. 

Indeed only Java, Bali and Sumatra 
ari a small part of Kalimanten have 
>een touched by Indian cultural influences. 


#3 


This dces not mean however, that the other 
parts of the archipelago were outside the 
sphere of international contacts, for the trade 
in spices and aromatic woods brought the 
inhabitants in contact with Indonesien and 
foreign traders. This uwmnight be the reason 
that many ethnic groups had their own scripts. 
For examplc the Buginese of South Sulawesi 
who knew powerful states, were great navi- 
gators, and even founded dunasties cn other 
islands, must have been in contact with people 
from other islands who had received Indian 
cu'tural elements. 


They had their own script which they used 
for the writing of their manuscripts : diaries, 
histories, adminsistrative notes. They were 
neither Hindus nor Buddhists, but it appears 
that certain elements hed seeped through, 
maybe through contact with Java. For the 
Kings had the title of Bhatara like in 
Maijapahit, gods were alled Dewata and the 
highest god was Bhatara Guru which in Java 
was the name for Siwa. 

In the N'agarakrtagama, a panefgyric 
written by the court poet Prapanca for his 
King. Hayamwuruk of Majapahit in 1365, a 
number of states in southern Sulawesi are 
mentioned as being under Maijapahit’s pnewer, 
which this might be an indication of contacts 
hetween Sulawesi and Java in the 14th 
century. 

Southern Sulawesi’ culture and 
society show that withouth Indian influence, 
there could be a development from tribe to 
state. The same phenomenon might be there 
in Java, Sumatra and Kalimantan prior to the 
period of straight contacts with India. Thus in 
tne 5th century, when Mulawarman in south 
Kalimantan an” Purnawarman of Tarumanagara 
in west Java issued their inscriptions in 
Sanskrit, written in Pallawa Script, they were 
the sons or grandsons of tribal chiefs who 
converted to Hinduism and celebrated 
ceremonies wih the assistance of imported 
Hindu priests, but which were 
actually ancient, perhaps even prehistoric 
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ceremonies in origin. Also the 7th century 
Sriwijaya inscriptions found in Palembang 
Jambi and Bangka which were written in old 
Malay. contained several elements of 
Indonesian, especially Malay origin. 


To discover original Indonesian, often 
folkloristic elements in ancient Indonesian 
culture, 1 have made a small study of the 
life cycle in temple reliefs of Java, duced 
many chronicles, diaries and administrative 
documents before they became Moslems in 
the early 17th century. Though they were 
already in contact with Portuguese and 
Moslem Indoenesians they still retained 
their ancestral beliefs and institutions, 
having a pantheon of deities and a social 
structure with on top their divine rulers. 
Noorduyn has made a study of the Chronicle 
of the Kingdom of Wajo (1955) which was 
one of the principalities in South Sulawest. 


Sulawesi has also inland tribes known as 
the Torajas which have retained their 
traditional customs until,s today, like for 
example the ceremonies for the dead. Also 
on other islands have the centuries, old 
customs be enretained, the more so when 
the isolation is greater. It was through the 
study of the people in the interior of the 
large. islands, that the scholars; of ancient 
Indenesian history and archaeology tried 
to understand the way of life of the pre- 
Hinduistic and pre-Buddhistic people of 
Indonesii. One of them was W. F- Stutte- 
rheim who before World-war 11 was the last 
Head of the Archaeological S rvice- 


From birth to death 


We can follow the whole cycie of life by 
studying the reliefs of Central and East Java. 
A. J. Bernet Kempers has published many 
photograpbs of scenes depicting the daily life 
of the people in his book ‘Age less Boro- 
budur’* (1976). Some of the scenes Bernet 
Kempers compared with contemporary 
village scenes such as the making of earthen“ 
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ware pots and the ploughing of thc soil where 
the figures depicted use the same kind of 
artefacts, still employed today. 


1. Birth scenes : 

A famous one is. of course. the birth 
of the Buddha. We see the child 
standing on a lotus while his mother queen 
Maya is standing under a tree with her hand 
raised (the traditional Indian representation 
of Queen Maya). 


Another birth scene which is 
famous is Sita’s confinement in 
wherc she was exiled by Rama after their 
return from Srilanka. Here Sita is seen 
squatting while the baby’ (it might be either. 
Kusa or Lawa) is in the arms of the midwife. 
The baby is wrapped in a stole or sarong a: 
is still done now. The scene is depicted ona 
relief of the Brahma temple of the Chandr 
Prambanan (9th century). 


not so 
the forest 


There are reliefs depicting on the 
Borobudur, particularly the early childhood 
of the Buddha. On the portal walls of Chandi 
Mendut where one visits before proceeding to 
the Borobudur, there are reliefs of Hariti 
with many children and of her husband with 
the remaining children. Krishna as a child is 
depicted on the Vishnu temple of the 
Prambanan compound. 


2. Adolescence scenes 


The youthful Rama is shooting bis arrows 
against demons and again during the Svaya- 
mvara of Sita on the Siva temples of Candi 
Prambanan. On Eastern Javanese reliefs we 
see young men who are rather slim. by 
comparison with older men, whilc the young 
girls have their hair hanging down loose or 
in tresses (Suleiman, 1978). 


3. Marriage scenes 


These ore shownon the Chandi Jago and the 
Chandi Tiga= wangi. On the Chandi Jago and 
Surawanaare scenes from the Arjunawiwaha or 
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Mintaraga. a story which was very popular 
in the 15th and 14th century, Now-a-days it is 
«tii shown asa dance performance or as a 
shadow play. In the Sudamala reliefs of 
Chandi Tigawangi the bridal couple sits on a 
bed with curtains. 


4. Hermits : 


Some people do not marry but become 
hermits like the two ascetics from the 
Javanese story Bubuksah and Gagang Aking 
depicted on the Pendopo Terrace of Panataran 
and on the Chandi Surawana (14th century). 
Hermitages are shown on the reliets of the 
Prambanan (Rama in exile) and on most of 
the Eastern Javanese temple reliefs. There 
seems to have been a pre-occupation of the 
people of Singhasari and Mejapahit with 
ascetism or a period of stayin a forest 
hermitage. People at that time were searching 
for delivery from eacthly bonds (moksa) either 
through ascetism or by practising the tantric 
cults. There are enough examples of royal 
people who became hermits. In a 9th Central 
Javanese inscription a nobleman is denoted as 
* Dang Karyan Patapan” (De Casparis 1950). 
Jatiningrat was the name of Kings in semi- 
retirement (Kayuwangi, Airlangga, De 
Casparis 1956). 


Apart frum Voluntary exile into the forests 
there was forced exile (Rama, the Pandawas, 
Airjapgga)- Retired king hermits have a high 
chignon which looked likea turban. On 
Eastern Javanese reliets they are still shown 
wearing a sash and jewellery. The female 
hermit, which is a popular figure in the Panji 
stories has also a high chignon and is clad in 
ankle-length sarong and breastcloth (the 
Javanese Kemben) even in hermitages the 
royal persons are accompanied by their 
dwarf like “punakawans” who are also 
dressed as hermits. 


The hermitages have all buildings of wood 
on a raised platform and offering tables like 
in Bali. Galestin (1936 identied the wooden 
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buildings on Eastern Javanese reliefs by 
comparing them with the same structures in 
present dav Bali. This again is a proof of 
how long traits of the original folk culture 
were retained even after the people had 
adopted Indian religions. 


5. Death and cremation scenes 


Funeral scenes with dead persons appear 
on the Prambanan temple (Rawana and 
Kumbakarna and a cremation (Rama's father) 
and on the main temple of Candi Panataran 
(Rawana). 


The kings of Singbasari and Majapabit 
were worshipped after their death in a special 
temple in which a statue with their facial 
features was erected. These Hinduistic of 
Buddistic statues had special mudras or 
details in the attributes which indicated 
their state of liberation, according to 
Moens (1919). 


It was again Stutterheim who discovered 
folk-culture elements in burial customs. He 
did not yet compare these customs’ with 
prehistoric ones, for at the time prehistoric 
research was still in its initial stage. We 
know now much more about prehistoric 
burials trom the published reports on excava- 
tions carried put by the late H. R. van 
Heekercen (1958 1972) and his sucessor, 
Soejono (1977), at present the Head of our 
National Research Centre of Archaeology. 
But Stutterheim found ample evidence of 
burial customs among the tribes of the 
interior of Kalimantan end Sulawesi. It 
appears that these tribes living in isolation 
have kept centuries-old customs. some of 
which were already depicted on proto-historic 
bronze kettledrums, for example the ships 
manned with people wearing feather 
headdress V. Goloubew compared this scene 
pictured in battle drums with the funeral 
ceremony of a Dayak tribe in the interior of 
Borneo (E. F. E. O. 1929). 
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But Stutterheim was not interested in 
kettledrums. He had more interest in the 
practices of living prehistoric populations 
rather than in people those of the proto- 
historic period. 


He discovered the custom of secondary 


burials. which were widespread over 
Indonesia. The corpse was at first buried or 
kept in a certain place. Much later the 


bones were collected and put into a jar which 
was put on a pedestal and became a small 
monument. The Torajas put the bones of a 
person of rank in a box which is put in a hole 
high in a rock. In front of the bone relic a 
puppet is placed representing the dcad person. 


Stutterheim attributed to ancestor 
worship the basis of the custom of retaining 
the bones and ashes of the deceased. This 
practice even persisted when the people of 
Java had already adopted Hinduism and 
Buddhism. The ashes of a cremated king were 
kept inthe stone casket with nine holes 
which was put in the shaft under the 
portrait statues of the king. The temple, or 
chandi was therefore a mausoleum, dedicated 
to the deceased ancestor. 


A few years ago Soekmono (1976) of 
.pointed out that the ashes in the stone cakset 
were not of human origin and neither were 
the bone. fragments. Thus the temple was 
according to him not a maugoleum- Soekmono 
is of the opinion that after the cremation of 
a king or queen, the ashes are thrown away 
in the sea, as is still the case in Bali. 


Stutterheim however, had already sugge- 
sted that the ashes were thrown away, but 
that remaining bone 
into a jar. 


fragments were put 


“Already in ancient India, it was 
customary to collect the bones which had 
not been completely burnt and which had 
not been thrown into the sea, and to bury 
thesv in a spot especially consecrated for 
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that purpose; a small and insignificant 
memorial marked the place for posterity’ 
This was called lostaciti, raising an 
earthen mark. This memoria: seems to 
have assumed sometimes the shape of a 
miniature temple. in thc style of the 
numerous miniature Chandis found on 
Java (p. 70). 


In a paper on the use of local and foreign 
ceramics in Indonesia; I suggested that the 
two Chinese jars, flanking the portrait 
statues of kings and queens of Majapahit 
cou'd have contained the ashes of the decea- 
sed person, which might point to the evidence 
that the ashes of the deceased were not 
always thrown Cambodia. I saw the urns of 
the royal ancestors in the royal palace. The 
idea crossed my mind that a similar custorn 
could have been followed in 14th Majapahit 
as a continuation of prehistoric practices. 
Stutterheim also pointed out that in Kedicri 
East Java many stone objects were found 
which had the shape of grain temples 
(lumbung). He found out that they were 
connected with burials. Some had even the 
names of Sri and Sadana on them. On a 
relief of the Selamangleng cave he found the 
same houses on a field with skulls and bones. 


In the Nagarakertagama (Pigcaud 19650) 
we find a description of the Sraddha cere- 
mony in Majapahit, which King Hayam 
Wuruk organized in honour of his grand- 
mother. Here a Puspasarira was mentioned a 
flower puppet, which can be compared witls 
the puppet made during the “Memukur 
ceremony” at Bali. The Sraddha as well as 
the memukur are actually a secondary funeral 
or cremation: for the puppet which for days 
had been seated on a throne und worshipped 
by the whole court is afterwards burned and 
thrown into the water. Here the ceremony 
could mean the reiease of the soul. 


This comparison of Stutterheim tribal 
customs with customs in the Hindu Buddhist 
period is only one example of proof of 
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original cultural elements which lived on 
through thc ages- 


6. Heaven and paradise 


There arc celestial scenes on reliefs the 
Borobudur, Prambanan and on East Javanese 
temples. In Eastern Javanese reliefs wher- 
never a wooden pavillion on a raiscd platform 
with below two long-eared animals is-shown; 
we know that the sculptor meant to show 
the Heaven of Indra. On the walls of Kinaras, 
Kinaris and Kalpatarus, which we do not see 
in East Java. 


However. there are trees on the Candi 
Jago which remind us of the Kalpataru. The 
tree has a special place in Indonesian folk 
cultures The tree in the village is the place 
where people gather for mettings or bold 
juridical sessions. It is often a Beringin, or 
waringin (ficus). In front of the royal palaces 
in Central Java are still two waringin kurung 
(fenced-in waringins). 


There are two very important things in Indo- 
nesia in the ancient lore of have been namely 
the tree and the mountain. The Gunungan is 
the object made of carved leather which the 
puppeteer of the shadow play holds in his 
hand or puts between the two row of puppets 
which represent the Pandawas and Kaurawas, 
When the play starts it is taken out and 
when it ends it 1s put back in its original 
place on the banana stem which is the stage 
of the puppet play. Thus the gunungan or 
kekayon acts as a screen. Actually it 1s the 
universe, the cosmos or the paradise. On the 
gunungan are represented: the tree of life, a 
pond with fish, two dvarapalas guarding the 
gate ot the house in the center, birds and 
wild animals. 


This is the place from which man 
originates and the place he returns to after 
deeth. Death 1s not et-rnal, for from death 
It is not the idea of tbe 
samsara. but rather an eternal rejuvenation, 


springs new life, 


2 


[%)] 


like the banana tree. The same idea is there 
when it is told that Dewi Sri, the rice 
goddess sacrifices herself for mankind. She 
dies and out of her body sprout all kinds of 
plants, such as rice and bananas 


The mountain ¢ the attitude of the 
population towards the mountain is ambiva- 
lent. The volcano is feared for its eruptions. 
Entire areas can be destroyed by one eruption 
and many people die. The other side of 
the volcano is benevolent : its ashes bring 
fertility to the soil, which means the 
possibility of producing more food for the 
population. The mountain is also the place 
of the immortals and the gods. This is the 
reason why mountainous areas are called Di- 
Hyang, or Parhyangan. 


This brings us also to the concept of the 
mountain sanctuary. Temples are often on 
mountain or they are mountains made of 
stone. The famous Buddhist dynasty which 
ruled Central Java from circa A.D. 750 to 
A.D. 850 was that of the Sailendras. 
The house on the gunungan, Lords of the 
mountain is actually the sacred Man's house 
where the young men are initiated. Rassers 
(1931) unce compared the shadow play with 
an initiation rite, this is the reason why the 
men sit on the side of the puppetter and the 
women on the side of the shadows, which 
they are allowed to see whereas the men see 
the real thing, namely the leather puppets. 
Thus when the ; uppetter takes the gunungan 
out. the play starts and so does the initiativn 
rite. When the dalang puts the gunungan 


.back the play is over and so is the initiation 


rite. The spectator has been through all the 
scenes where the heroes suffer to the end 
when they have conquered the enemy or have 
conquered them selves. In the Arjuna 
Wiwahba, Arjuna weds Subhadra after they 
have been through all their adventures till 
the dcath of Niwatakawaca. In the Pani 
stories the hero prince «f ~oupan has tu 
undergo all kinds of trials before he comes to 
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a happy end with Chandrakirana, princess of 
Daba. 


Though the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
are Indian epics they have been transformed 
in sucha way that take 
place in Indonesia. 


all the scenes 


Thesc are but few examples of the way 
the Indonesians have absorbed and transfor- 
med Indian cultural elements into an 
Indonesian heritage, there by using elements 
of ‘their own folk culture. We should 
however not omit a discussion of material 
cultural elements which we find in great 
variety on the temple reliefs. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 
1. Ships 


There are on the Borobudur many scenes 
with ships, many of which are outrigger 
boats. 


They might represent the same ships 
which in the 9th century roamed the seas of 
the Indonesian Archipelago, and sailed to 
China, the bay of Bengal and Srilanka. The 
fact that the languages of Madagascar and 
the pacific belong to the same family of 
languages as those in Indonesia. forming the 
Austronesian language group.is a proof of 
the navigational skill of the indigenous people. 
The Chinese called the shippers from the 
archipelago the “Kun Lun” The term Kum 
Lun was also used to denote the old Malay 
language which was a lingua franca and also 
learned by Chinese pilgrims who on their 
way to India stopped at Sriwijaya to learn 
Kun-Lun, Sanskrit and the rules of Buddhism. 


2. House 


Houses were made of wood and were 
always standing <n a raised-platform as we still 
sec them in many parts of south-cast Asia. 
Calestin identified wooden structures on East 
Javanese relicfs by comparing them 
houses on Bali. 


with 
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3. Fauna and Flora : 


Though there are no scenes with rice on 
the Borobudur as what we sec is jawawut 
(millet), the 9th cwntury inscriptions, speak 
of wet and dry rice fields. In reliefs found 
by Trowulan in East Java there are many 
rural scenes with villages and surrounding 
rice fields (Bernet Kempers, 1959). There are 
many tropical plants, the pandanus being the 
most popular on the 14th century in East 
Java. There is also a great variety of animals. 
The sculptors in Central Java which never 
forget to cause the love birds (doves) on the 
roof of dwelling houses. There are also 
peacocks and parrots. Indonesian kings offered - 
also parrots to the Chinese Emperor- The 
parrot decoration on Central Javanese temple 
was very much in fashion. On the Pendopo 
terrace of Panataran there is also the story of 
a parrot as a love-courier, carrying the palm- 
leaf letter in his beak when he flies through 
the air on his way to the princess. 


There are also dogs, monkeys, peacocks, 
horses, buffaloes and so many more. 


4. Musical instruments : 


These are depicted on the Borobudur and 
Prambanan as well as on Eastern Javenese 
temple reliefs. Indian instruments were the 
one-stringed vina, while the Javanese gambang 
appears already on a scene of the Pendopo 
Terrace (Suleiman, 1978). There are aiso 
several kinds of drums and cymbals (Kunst, 19). 
A prehistoric instrument is the kledi. It wus 
already shown on a ketrtledrum and also on 
the Borobudur. 


5. Vebicles : 


There is on the Borobudur a scene of 
Queen Maya in a carriage drawn by horses, 
like the pres nt day “andong"’ in Yogyakarta. 
According to the 14th century Nagaraker- 
tagama King Hayan Wauruk of Majapahit 
was scatcd ona  “padati”’ (carriage) drawn 
by oxcn. This is like the Javanese Emperors. 
Who drove in Statc in thir wicker-baskct 
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carriage drawn by oxen, as described in 
‘The Tale of Genji’ written by Lady 
Murasaki and in other stories and autobio- 
graphies written by ladies who lived at the 
court of Kyoto between the 10th and the 13th 
century. 


6. Weapons 


There were also hows and arrows, lances. 
daggers. and later on krisses. Bhima the giant 


among the Pandawas never carried a weapon 
but he used his long finger nail, the Pancanaka. 
Stories about Bhima are very popular in the 
Majapahit areas and there was even a Bhima 
cuit as pointed out by Stutterhim,. (1933). 


Conclusion 

Many aspects of indigenous Folk Culture 
punished and semained important through 
the ages, even after the adoption of Indian 
Cultural elements. 
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The Folk Base of Indian Sculpture 


I 


Ananda Coomaraswamy in his exposition 
of Indian art gives importance to the philo- 
sophical and metaphysical ideas on the one 
hand and onthe other hand to the large 
contribution made by the deep-rooted system 
of folk beliefs and cults to the iconography of 
the ultimate pantheon. The Yoaoksas. the 
History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 
a large number of articles; particularly, 
“Early Indian Terracottas", and the ‘‘Nature 
of Folklore’ and ‘Popular Art” are his 
significant contributions to the study the folk 
base of Indian sculpture to which we will be 
returning time and again in the course of this 


paper. 


Many other scholars, netably Stella Kram- 
risch Unhown India; Ritual Art in Tribe and 
village), V.S. Agrawala (Ancient Indign Folk 
Cults. Indian Art.) Moti Chandra (articles on 
the Yaksha cult, Mother <Goddess, and Nidhi 
Sringa.) Niharranjan Ray (An Apgpfproach to 
Indian Art). to mention but a few, have dealt 
with the role of folk rites and beliefs in the 
formation and development of Indian art. To 
quote Dr. Moti Chandra, “So far as ancient 
Indian art is concerned, it shows the survival 
of popular religions. beliefs; symbols 
and iconography. which in spite of a thin 
vencer of spirituality, belong to a world which 
is not concerned with abstract spirituality 
and metaphysical speculations but to a world 
in which the Yakshas. Nagas, Siva, tree 
spirits and animals play an important part.” 
D. D. Kosambi. Debi Prasad Chattapadhyaya 
J. Gbnda. Mircea Eliade J. N. Banerjea, N.N. 
Bhattacharyya and many other’ scholars 
have also deepened our understanding 
of the role of the folk traditions and 
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cults in Indian culture and religion. 


Dr Kapila Vatsyayan* through her study 
of dance has shed significant light on the 
nature of ‘folk’ traditions, their interconnec- 
tedness with what may be called ‘classical’ 
traditions, and ‘‘the mutual dependence of 
the multiple traditions, their capacity for 
assimilation and absorption and continuous 
change. along with a tenacity for survival 
without loss of identity”. She points out 
that all the “sources of high classical 
literature bears testimony as much toa 
flourishing, collective, participative tribal- 
rural culture as toa highly esoteric, closed, 
sophisticated culture. The two go hand in 
hand, reinforcing and supplementing each 
other rather than mutually negating each 
other’. She rightly observes, “The terms 
Jolh and classical (thus) are not simple 
categories representing undevelopment and 
development, rural and urban, pre-industriali- 
sed and industrialised social order, ora 
capturing of moments of antiquity in a” 
fossilized state on two levels. The terms, 
though inadequate, signify many complex 
cultural processes.” 

Prof. Niharranjan Ray® has also helped 
us in clarifying our concepts on the subject 
when he observes; “The formal and technical 
difference between the so-called ‘tribal’ and 
‘folk’ art of India on the one hand andthe 
‘high’ or ‘mainstream’ of art in India is the 
product of the levels and areas of the 
changing social and economic situations that 
have been obtaining in India through the 
centuries, and should not therefore be 
stressed too far, since at no point of history, 
the ‘high’ or the ‘main stream’ had Jost all 
contacts of influences and counter-influences 
with the so-called ‘tribal’ and ‘folk’ arts. 
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‘I hese are not mutually exclusive, closed-door 
categories”. He further says that from time 
to time jit happened in history that the 
lokacharas or observances among the 
common folk were ‘‘so insistent and persist- 
ent and persistent as to oblige the sastriya 
socio-religious codifiers to incorporate and 
integrate these eventually into the sastriya 
codes just as the sastriya iconographers did, 
from time to time, the Jaukika gods and 
goddesses*. The sastriy#e and the laukika 
together constituted what is called the 
Brahmanical-Buddhist-Jain pantheons. 


H 


An attempt has been made in this paper 
to examine the role of laukika (of the 
people in general) or folk tradition in the 
development of Indian sculpture and to see 
the interaction of the laukika and sastriya 
traditions in the context of Indian sculpture, 
keeping in mind that these are not mutually 
exclusive categories but two complementary 


streams “in a state of mutual supple- 
mentation". 


Indian stone sculpture from its organized 
beginnings under the Mauryas up to the 
period of Medieval temples was an instituti- 
onalized art activity depending on the pro- 
fessional artisans organized into guilds, and 
sustained by more or less a wealthy class of 
patrons. It began at a point of history when 
urbanization had already set in towns busy 
with trading and commercial activities has 
emerged on the trade—routes — the Uttara- 
patha, Dakshinapatha and other smaller 
routes. Religious monuments with sculp- 
tural deceration were erected on trade-route 
sites, e.f, Bharhut, Kausambi, Mathura, 
Sanchi, Karla; etc. for the organized religious 
communities like Buddhists and Jainas, often 
themselves involved in economic activity. They 
were supported by merchants, traders, king, 
royal ladies, gansikas, perfume-makers, weavers 
and other artisans, jointly in guilds or as 
individuals,who had accumulated money in the 
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prevalente economy of the period* (i.e. circa 
300 B.C.— A.D. 5C0). Donations also came in 
from foreigners like the Yavanas and Sakas. 


Despite this urban cultural milieu in which 
the early Indian sculpture grew up;:it had 
strong links with the tribal and village cults of 
the Yakshas. Nagas, tree-spirits and fertility 
and vegetation rites. Along with the 
philosophical and doctrinal side of Buddhism 
and Hinduism there was the “practical” 
side which was concerned with the 
actual practices and rites of worship 
(Puja), dance and music near deities, 
celebration of festivals in the temple 
precincts, etc. derived mainly from the 
laukika tradition. It is the practical side of 
religion that has considerably influenced 
sculpture and architecture of religious 
monuments. 


The early agricultural society - of India 
as elsewhere had given rise to numerous 
beliefs and rites connected with the fertility 
of the soil, corn, vegetation, catt!e and human 
beings’. There were vegetation festivals 
like salabhanjika or woman fertilizing the 
tree by her touch based onthe ideas of 
‘“contageous magic’. There were fertility 
rites involving sex which in their symbolic. 
sublimated or realistic representations were 
depicted in Indian sculpture from its early 
beginnings to its late phase on medieval 
temples’. Motifs such as miéithuna, 
salabhanjika, which were associated with 
fertility cults formed a common substratum 
of Indian sculpture. andas protective and 
auspicious symbols were accepted in the art 
of all major religious sects— Buddhists, Jaina 


and Brahmanical. Literary evidence. as 
given by V.S. Agrawala, Moti chandra and 
others, shows that these motifs were 
portrayd also on palaces and theatres 


(natyagrihes) and thus formed a common 
repertoire of stone and wooden sculptures. 
Coomaraswamy while referring to the 
salabhanjikga of Sanchi has rightly observed 
that the theme is anything but Buddhist. *“‘Or 
if we recognize in this very sensuousness 
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with which the art is saturated, a true reli- 
gious feeling, then it is religious on a plane, 
very far removed from tliat of the aristocratic 
philosophy of the Upanishads and Buddhism. 
Jt is religious in the very real sense of the 
ancient cults of mother—guddesses and 
fertility spirits, not in the sence of the Great 
Enlightenment.” 


The narrative tradition of reciting and 
listening to Kathas (stories) charitas 
(‘biographis’) of gods, goddesses and religious 
leaders (like the Buddha) and also their visual 
representation in sculpture, scrol-painting, 
dance and drama play an important part in 
the “practical” side of religion and captivate 
the religious mind of the people. We know 
from Patanjali who lived in the 2nd century 
B.C. that there existed then also a tradition 
of scroll-paintinggs narrating stories. 
Buddbaghosa mentions charanaga-chitras or 
portable picture-galleries of happy and 
unhappy destiny of men after death with 
appropriate labels attached to them. These 
were exhibited in the Yatra procession of 
utsdvas (festivals) amidst samajas or 
collective gatherings. Dr. Stella Kramrisch!® 


and Dr. Niharranjan Ray’! have drawn 
attention to the link of the Bharhbut 
narrative scenes with the folk pictorial 


tradition of charana-chitrds, and with the 
compo:itions of the scroll-paintings or fata- 
chitras painted to this day in Bihar and 
Bengal. Stella Kramrisch also sees the 
similarity of sume of the Bhbarhut reliefs with 
the carvings of the Gonds of the neighbouring 
area. The artisans might have come from the 
tribal and village areas. 


The simplicity and naivety of the Bharhut 
carvings gave place to highly sophisticated 
sculpture at Mathura, Amaravati, Nagarjuna- 
konda, etc. The treatment of the original 
folk or ritual theme also changed as the 
urban process gathered momentum. The 
seasional festivals like Salarbanjika, 
Asokabhanjika, etc. were treated in towns as 
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krida (sport), as this word used by Vatsyayana 
(K.S.1., 4, 42) in about the 4th century A.D. 
indicates. Away from the surroundings and 
rhythms of the agricultural life, the rites and 
festivals loose their original function and 
tend to get sensualized and secularized. The 
salabhanjikas and jyakshis of Mathura 
sculpture stand in highly sensual attitudes 
and reflect the shift from the original ritual 
to ‘romantic’ use.3? This does not, however, 
imply that they were devoid of religious 
significance but that playful and extra- 
religious considerations could influence the 
actual depiction of the theme. 


So also the hundreds of terracottas of the 
post-Maurya to Gupta times found from the 
towns on the Uttarapatha from Pataliputra 
to Taxila as well as the Bengal port-towns of 
Tamluk and Chandraketugarh illustrate the 
transformation of the Great godless of 
fertility-the Pre-Maurya Mother goddess of 
Mathura and Buxar reflecting primitive 
vitality-into a beautiful and petite female 
figure or goddess decked in transparent 
clothes, rich jewellery and elaborate hair- 
styles.!! The scenes of festive collective 
gatherings (samaojas) in city gardens 
(nagarofpavangs) became a favourite subject 
in tlhe post-Maurya terracottas of Mathura 
and Kausambi. But here also the sensual 
aspects were emphasized. A large number of 
terracottas of the ancient towns as well as 
the stone sculptures of the centuries around 
the Christian era, particularly at Mathura, 
reprusent the adoption of the folk motifs in 
urbanized garb. 


However, there were in towns also purely 
cultic types of terracottas, e,g. Mahishasura~- 
mardini. Naigamesha and the “time ~ less"!'4 
varieties representing the Mother goodess, 
birds, snake-figurines and animals which 
were made by the age-old technique of 
pinching and pressing the clay. These 
terracottas maintained their links with the 
peasant traditions. 
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Jt seems that as far as the field of icono- 
graphy was concerned, many of the images 
derived their influence from the folk base, 
The embodiment of spiritual ideas in terms of 
form was a development which took place 
after A.D. 300. As Coomaraswamy Says, 
‘Behind the pale of Aryan orthodoxy and its 
tendency to abstract symbolism, there lay an 
extensive and deep—rooted system of popular 
beliefs and cults and a decided tendency to 
authropomorphic representation’!®, 


When the needs of Bhakti (devotion) 
required the use of images, their visible form 
was derived from the Yaksha image as shown 
by Coomaraswamy in his monograph on 
Yakshas. The designation bhagavata (object 
of worship) was applied equally to Yakshas, 
Nagas, Visbnu, Siva and thc Buddha. The 
early imagz of the Buddha, the spiritual 
leader, was conceived and modelled in the 
Yaksha as convincingly described by Coomar” 
aswamy. The water or nectar vessel in the 
left hand of Manibhadra Yaksha is a common 
attribute placed in the hand of many cult 
images like Siva and the future Buddha 
Maitreya. ‘To quote Coomaraswamy, “In 
early Indian art, so far as cult images are 
concerned, one iconographic type stands out 
predominant, that is the standing figure with 
the right hand raised, the left on the hip... 
‘The essential quality is one of energy, without 
introspection or spiritual aspiration.’® 
Yakshas were the models for Siva, the 
Buddha, and Bodhisattva Padmapani, Vajra- 
pani and Maitreya. 


Patanijali in the 2nd century B.C. distin- 
guished “between vaidika and laukika 
deities!®, Among the Iaukika doities were 
Siva-Vaisarvana (Kubera. the lord of 
Yakshas), Skanda-Visakha. Many of the 
laukika divinities got assimilaced into evolv- 
ing Brahmanism in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Tribal totems, e.g. the fish 
(matsya), the tortoise (kurma) and the boar 
(varaha), were assimilated into the Avataras 
of Vishnu. The powerful Varaha lifting 
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Prithivi at Udayagire (Bhopal) in the 4th 
century A.D. embodies the primaeval energy 
of its folk bace as well as the cosmic myth. 


From about A, D. 500, a large number of 
land-grants were made to Brahmanas who 
were to manage the land and villages donated 
to them without the interference of the 
king!®. In the early stage of what may be 
called feudal or samanta process, new areas 
of cultivation came under the Brahmana 
donevrs who were responsible for assimilation 
and Sanskritization of the village and tribal 
deities. Moreover, there came on the scene. 
the Rajput chiefs and princes of mixed, 
origin’ —possibly Hinduized foreigners (Hunas 
and Sakas) or Hinduized tribals ‘Gonds, 
Bhars, Kharwars, Bhils, etc.) who strove 
hard to glorify family origins and to get 
recognition in the caste-hierarchy by 
performing Pauranic rituals like the sodasa- 
mahadanse and donating land tc temples and 
Brahmanas. Under the Rajput princes, the 
folk -tribal rites were recognized at the level 
of the elite. Popular cults and spiritual ideas 
interacted in the Tantric and Pauranic cults 
of about A. D. 500 — 13001. 


The sastras of this period reflect the 
interaction of the two tendencies—spiritual 


ideas and cultic practices- Thus, in the 
Vishnudharmottar« Purana, the plough- 
share and the club, the two ayudhas of 


Balarama, were considered to be the symbolic 
representation of Time and Death, and the 
discus and the mace of the pastoral god 
Krishna were believed to symbolize Purusha 
and Prakriti. On the other hand the same 
Purana (III, 119, 62) also records the folk 
connections of the then Sanskritized deity 
Varaha with agriculture, when it mentions 
that Varaha has to be worshipped 
preliminary to agricultural operations. 


as a 


The interaction of Sastiya conventions cr 
speculative thought and laukika beliefs and 
practices goes on throughout the history of 
Indian sculpture. One concrete instance 
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illustrating this interaction can be seen in the 
Naga figure. The intricate ceiling designs 
in which we find the intertwined snakes 
remind us, on the one hand. of the intricate 
rangols or floor patterns of the folk** for 
auspiciousness and fertility of the so0s;l, and on 
the other hand, theic concentric circles have 
been considered by Dr. Kapila Vatsyayoan 2s 
the basic language of form ‘intimately 
related to the abstraction of Upanishadic 
thought’'.?? The Medieval sculpture from 
Satna of Nagini in human form scated in 
lalitakshcfa pose on a double petalled lotus 
spread on the back of a roaring lion and with 
various attendants on her sides is conceived 
in the hieratic iconographical tradition. ?4 
Its elaborate composition is a clear indication 
of the sasiriy¢ and elite influence on this 
deity of the popular cult. 


temple walls 
rigidly on 


Though sculpture on the 
became more tormal,; bossed 


sastriyta injunctions from about the JO0th 
century A.D. onwards. the introduction of 
the naratthards row on the plinth and 
kakshasana (the sloping parapet of balcony) 
panels gave much freedom to the sculptors 
to depict scenes of daily life and narrate 
myths and !egends of the Ramayana. 
Mahabharata and the Puranns. Rcgional 
tendencies influenced the narration of stories 
in sculpture. One concrete instance is the 
narration of the Kiratarjuniyam, originally 
from the Mahabharata, which was treated 
according to the versions prevalent in the 
local dialects. In the temples of Andbra 
Pradesh in about the 16th century, for 
instance, a legend of the local Chenchu tribe 
got assimilated with the main story in the 
sculptural depiction. Thus, the two tradi- 
tions, laukika and sastriyd. co-existed, 
reinforcing and supplementing each other in 
the sphere of Indian sculptural art 
throughout the ages. 
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Folk Base In Dravidian Religious Art 


The term Dravidian, often a controversial 
orc, may for our purposes be applied to 
denote a language group ot the Indian sub- 
continent. The non-Aryan languages of the 
South Indian peninsula with varying degrees 
of intrusion or induction of Sanskrit are spoken 
over a vast track of the peninsula, south of 
the Godavari and the Vamsadhbara. The people 
who speak these languages ‘and their dialects 
arc broadly termed the Dravidian people. The 
term Dravida is metamorphosed to Dramula. 
Damila Damil and Tamil. The Tamil speaking 
people have an ancient pre-Aryan origin. 
Thuy have had a long unrecorded history of a 
millnjum at least prior to the arrival of the 
Ar «an civilization in the Deccan around 1000 
B C. And this long history has given birth to 
numerous’ folk traditions and practices and 
art nnd crafts that find repeated references 
and representations in various forms. By 
around 300 to *508 B .C. the Tamil language 
bad acquired a highly evolved and sophisticated 
litcrature. Poetry was already an accepted 
mo Je of expression. Thus grew. along side, a 
vast repertoire of folk -tales and folk tardi- 
tion that can be gleaned from literature of 
the tive hundred years between 257 B.C. 
and 250 A.D., known generally as the Sangam 
period. This was a period of great literary 
efforcscense. To mention only a few examples 
uf tis literature. we bave 


Purandantury 

I attup-Pattn 

NM allaif- Patty 

lI 'erum-Panarruf ~fadas 
Madurats Kanchs 

T ‘rnmurygarrupfadai 
! srifadal 
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B. Venkataraman 


Sevval 
Tolkapptiyam and Silappadikaram 


For getting a glimpse into the folk life of 
this era. let me quote some excerpts giving us 
a few aspects of the community life though 
of the life common folk, literature furnishes 
fewer details. The Pattinappalai gives a 
vivid account of the life of the paradavar. 
the deep-sea fishermen of Pubar, including 
some of their holiday amusements. On the 
wide dune of black sand, the large clan of 
the rough ae: paradavar were seen 
eating the cooked flesh of the sea-fish and 
boiled field-turtle. Wearing flowers of the 
adumby (Ipomaea bilboa) and the water-lily, 
they gathered in the spacious manram (ball) 
like the stars and planets revolving in the 
blue sky. The stronger ones among them 
entered tbe wide arena and, without turning 
back, they fought fierce duels hurting one 
another with their fists and their weapons. 
‘Birds flew from tlie mottled palms, frightened 
by stones shot from slings. In the outer 
streets, pigs were wallowing in puddles with 
their young ones, together with many kinds 
of fowl; and rams and quails were seen 
fighting. Their huts with low thatched roofs 
in which were stuck the long handles of 
fishing rods resembled the little enclosures 
round? hero stones made of rows of shields 
and spears. In the midst of these huts, 
fishing nets were drying on sandy thresholds 
like patches of darkness in bright moonlight. 
Wearing the garlands of the cool white 
convolvulus growing at tbe foot of the screw 
pine (with aerial roots), they planted a 
branching jaw-bone of the sword fish and 
invoked a mighty god to dwell in it. Decked 
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in the long-petalled talai (pandanus) flowers 
the big red-haired fishermen drank the toddy 
of the rustling palm in the company of their 
dark women, clad in garments of green 
leaves. Where the red waters of the Kaviri 
mingled with the clear sea water roaring at 
its mouth. the paradaver washed their sins 
in the sea and the salt of the sea in the water 
of the sea in the water of the river. 


We have the famous story of Kovalan 
and Kannaki. a theme of Sangam, or imme- 


diate post Sangam origin that formed the 
basis for folk dance-drama for over 2000 
years—the emphasis in folk tradition of 


chastity in a woman as a force of divine 
power finds expression in this theme— 
Kovalan goes toe the city of Madurai to sell 
his wife Kannaki's anklet and Kannaki stays 
back ina hut of a shepherd. The womenfolk 
see evil omens and to ward off these evil 
effects, they have a dance ritual, similar to 
the folk dance conducted in Ayarpadi by 
Krishna. Balarama and Pinnai; the entire 
Krishna theme is depicted as a folk dance- 
drama; and, to anticipate a point to be made 
later Kannaki. the embodiment of chastity 
that could burn up the city of Madurai, is 
deified as pattini devi. the goddess of 
chastity by the Chera king Senguttivan and 
a temple is built for her. The prologue of 
Silappadikaram mentions that similar 
temples were built by the Pandyan king of 
Korkkai, the Kosar of Konga the Chola king 
Perunkilli and Gajabahu of Ilam 'Simhalam) 
(Sri Lanka’). The folk aspect is redolent in 
these temples—they were meant to ward off 
evil like draught, famine etc. 


Temples or centres of worship should thus 
have had a basically folk orgin. Most of the 
ancient temples are found on the sea coast, 
on the hill t 3ps; on the banks of sacred tanks 


create eer 


or holy rivers and at the junctions of two or 
more rivers or the junction of the rivers with 
the sea ‘called Sangamas. In Tamil, th se 
centres of confluences of rivers is called Kudal 
which literally means the meeting point. Where 
there rivers meet, the term often used is the 
sacred confluence of three rivers Tiru-muk- 
Kudal. In the evolution of the concept of Ged, 
as is well known, nature played a vital role; 
to the primitive man roaming the forests or 
the vast desert lands or the 
river basins, the fear of the unknown gavv 
birth to the ‘force beyond his ken of 
knowledge’ and when the thunder roarud 
above or a lightning struck and split asundcr 
a massive tree or the tidal waves swept away 
the coastal habitation or when the swoll.n 
rivers engulfhed whole villages and chang d 
the course of history, ‘man (as is well know) 
gave birth tothe concept of god. In due 
course evolved the gods of Wind, Sea. Air 
and Fire all capable of infinite good ard 
infinite evil- These gods had to be given a 
habitation and a name; when the violent 
elemental nature became serene, therein was 
seen the hand of the divine and centres of 
beauty, like rock formations of unusual! 
attraction came to be holy places. Trees like 
mango with its spreading branches and the 
Banyan equally shade giving. came to be 
associated with god. Bhubaneswar was the 
place of the Ekamra The city of Natarajn, 
Chidambaram was associated like Bhubaneswor 
with the Amra tree—in fact the main ancient 
deity of Kanchipuram is Ekambranthy; the alr 
tree (ala vrikshal i. e. , the Banyan tree 15 
associated with Kilappaluvur. Pullamangai 
and other places. the marudyw tree is th 


swamps of tlie 


sacred tree of Tiru-Idai-Marudur and thu 


with 
near 


Jambu vriksha (the -jamun tree’ 
Jumbukesvaram or Tiru-Anatkka 
Srirangam. © 


# Very often a temple was associated with a tree, a tank & a hill—i.e. the Sthala vriksha, 
the punyu thirtha & the kunru to give a few examples : 


tank. 


Place tree 
Tirukkadambatturai Kadamba tree 
Karaviram Alnri. 
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Sea coast cities of divine association like 
Puri keshetra are Tirukkadal-mallai (or 
Mamallai-puram or Mahabalipuram) and 
Vedaaranyam. A large number of temples were 
on hill tops like the Mahendra mountain, 
Tiru-malai. Tirukkaluk-kunram and Tiru- 
Erumbur. Kaverippum-pattinam on the sam- 
gamam of the Kaveri with the sea is a pre- 
eminent example of a sea-side sacred spot. 


We may trace the different types of 
temples based on the agency that built them. 
Kings and queens and nobles for their own 
edification built temples in their names—we 
have inumerable examples of them in the 
medaeval period, particularly the Chola 
period-Mahendravarma-Isvaram, Pa lla va- 
Isvaram. Rajaraj-Isvaram, Arinjigal-lsvaram:; 
Kun d av ai-Jina-alayam, Gangaikondasola- 
Isvaram etc. But what is of relevance to us 
from the folk angle is the type of temple 
called the pallipfadasi. which is a sepulchral 
temple. 


The expression palli-padutta vidattu 
means ‘where the dead were laid to eternal 
rest’. A royal personage, a saintly man or a 
respectable person on death secured for 
himself a place in the minds ot the community 
that had a semi-divine character; he had to 
be remembered, venerated and worshipped; 
he was therefore pin-pointed in space ina 
sepulchre, In the primitive society, a stone, 
a mound or a little artificial identifying mark 
came to represent him. This is the origin 
of the Buddhist stupa, as well as the 
dravidian pallippadas temple—the earliest 
epigraphical reference to a Pallippadai (or a 
samadhi koyt1) is found in an inscription of 
the 8th year of Vijayakampavarman (A. D. 
886) from Solapuram. Rajaditya a member of 
the Gahgeya vamsa and a subordinate chief 
of Vijayakampavarman built a memorial 
Siva temple and a tomb in memory of his 
deceased father -and the record mentions that 
Rajaditya built a Pallippadai Siva temple— 


“Ko visaya kampa varmankku yandu 
ettavadu prithivi gangaraiyar atitar ayina 
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pirppadu tat putra Rajadityan Mahadevan 
tam appanarai pallip-padutta-vidattu Isvar 
alayamum atita gribhamum eduppittu."' 


Examples of such Pallip pfadais (a definite 
formalisation of a folk tradition) are :— 


(1) The temple of Tondaiman-Arrur 
Tunjiya Udaiyar at Tondaimanadu. 


(2) Arrur-Tunjiya-devar temple at 
Melpadi built by Rajaraja 1 in the 29th regnal 
year in memory of his grandfather Arinjaya 
who died at Attur—"‘Attur Tunjina 
devarkku pallippadiyaha Sri Rajaraja devar 
Eduppettarulina Sri Arinjiyai lsvaram.”’ 


We have many examples of this kind. 
What is interesting is the prevalance of this 
cult in a none tco different form in South 
East Asia. Whether this had a native 
origin in Cambodia or drifted from India ‘is 
not relevant. This folk tradition was crysta- 
lised and sophisticated in the Devaraja cult 
in Indo-China and Indonesia. In Ankor Wat 
and Ankor Thom the majority of the statues 
of Siva, Vishnu and Buddha and other 
deities really represent kings. princes and 
nobles and the royal essence was supposed to 
reside in the linga ‘What the body was toa 
person when alive, that the temple became 
after his life time, viz. the architectural 
abode of the God king. The communion 
between the king and God took place through 
the mediation of a priest on a sacred 
mountain in the centre of the capital—and 
the devaraja became the palladium of the 
kingdom. Ankor Wat was the final 
habitation of a being who enjoyed certain 
divine prerogatives during his life and whom 
death had transferred ‘into a God. It was 
a funerary temple’ —an essentially primitive 
and folk cult that found royal acceptance 
over the centuries. 


Temples of such character were built 
over the mortal remains of royal ladies who 
committed Satian example of which is the 
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Panchavan Madevisvaram at Ramanathan 
koyil built by Rajendra I for his step-mother 
Panchavan Mahbadevi. a queen dear to 
Rajaraja I. 


A great impetus to folk lore came with 
the decadence of Buddhism and Jainism in 
South India and the conversion of the 
Pallava king Mahendravarman from Jainism 
to Saivism by the Tamil saint Appar. Many 
traditions have come to be attached to 
miracles of this saint and the debates and 
disputations between him and the Jaina 
monks. The tradition is that in all this 
Appar won and Mahendravarman,. a sworn 
enemy of Saivism, became a convert to that 
faith. Many miracles are attributed to him 
and these have found iconic representation 
in temples. Folk traditions have come to be 
woven round temples and sthala:puranas 
have been handed down from generation to 
generation about these saints. Appar was 
followed by the three great saints. Sundarar 
Sambandar and later Manikkavachakar and 
among them they covered all the temples of 
the south tbat existed between the seventh 
and the nineth centuries; and have left for us 
folk lore and traditions that later on became 
the theme of literature. Sundarar's life and 
ascent to heaven have become the theme of 
painting, and are best illustrated in those 
found in the vestibule of the Rajarajasvaram 
temple. His was a scintillating life and much 
of the contemporary life is depicted in these 
paintings ~ the marriage scene, the scene of 
the forest hunt, and so forth. Some features 
of these paintings in so far as they depict 
folk life and traditions are given below : 


(i) The marriage scene is characterised 
by a deep insight into details. The kitchen 
scene. for example, with its oven, firewood 
and cauldron is realistic. Siva in the guise of 
the old man is aggressive *and angry, confi- 
dently flaunting a palm leaf as documentary 
proof. While he fusses over his rights over 
the brahmanical slave, a frightened and 
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perhaps somewhat sullen ‘Sundarar is cowed 
down before the old man. Consternation is 
writ large on the face of ‘the guests, at the 
unexpected turn of events. 


(ii) As we move up the canvas, the scene 
shifts to Tiru-vanjaikkalam, years later. The 
divine white elephant (Airavata’ is shown in 
a state otf motion with trunk extended. with 
trappings and decorative covering over the 
bead and the body, lending vitality to the 
portrayal. Its divinity is underlined by the 
uncommon tusks which at their sharp ends 
are shown trifurcated. Which is why 
Airavata is also called Shad-danta (the six 
tusked). Cheraman, sporting beard and 
moustache and hair gathered into a side-knot 
wears ornaments like an ekavali, a pearl hara 
armlets, anklets and a girdle. His horse. 
inspired by the divine letters (hanclha aksara) 
whispered into his ears, acquires supernatu- 
ral capacities and gallops through space to 
Kailas, which is shown symbolically by the 
involuted cloud designs all along the lower 
fringe of the panel. The outlines of the 
saddlery are well preserved with all its 
details still discernible. Dancing damsels and 
divine drummers shown floating as it were 
over a crowd of heavenly spectators, welcome 
at the gates of Kailasa, the returning prodigal 
chastened by the explusion and the earthly 
experience. We can indentify specific karanas 
of bharata-natyam in the two female figures. 
The canvas moves sequentially from left (of 
the viewer) to right. At the left, close to tbe 
framing jamb, Cheraman is worshipping Siva 
inthe form of a lingam, evidently in the 
temple of Vanii (i. e. Tiruvanjaikkalam), the 
then capital of the Cheras. Apparently, he 
is yet to hear of Sundarar's journey to 
Koilasg. Moving right, the theme develops; 
and Cheraman is on horseback on the move, 
trying to catch up with bis friend. 


« Sambandar, the child saint's life is equally 


facinating and has given rise to many 
traditions and temple legends that continue 
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to be associated with the temples he visited. 
We may pause to mention briefly the tradi- 
tions of the place of his birth. The place of 
birth of this saint was Sirkali. The local 
temple is dedicated to Toni Appar. Accord- 
ing to local legend. there was the great deluge 
on the Earth and God left adrift on the swell- 
ing waters, a big boat with all the birds and 
animals. and the Lord himself accompanied 
by Parvati was on the boat which drifting on 
the wirling waters ultimately struck against 
rock in this place and remained even after 
the waters had receded. An anecdote ona 
parallel with the biblical Noah's arc. and 
bence this lord here whose temple is on an 
artificial mountain is called Toni Appar 
(toni-boat, Appar - the Lord), Psambandar as 
a child of three years was left on the bank of 
the sacred tank by his father and mother 
(Sivapada-cirudayam and Bhagavatil: when 
they were taking the holy dip. the child 
Jooked round and found no trace of the 
parents, and frightened, cried out ‘ammey 
appa’, looking towards the temple on top 
of the hill. the Toni appar temple. Siva 
seeing the plight of the child, mounted 
his bull vahenra and accompanied 
by Parvati came down to the 
child and consoling the child asked Parvati 
to give milk to him and Parvati taking out 
her milk into a golden cup fed the child and 
disappeared; the parents emerging from the 
tank after the bath came up to see the child 
with milk spilling over the lips and chided 
him for indiscretion jin taking milk from 
vagrant milk maids; and the child burst 
forth into a verse that has since become 
famous in the Devaram ‘Todudasya seviyan' 
‘he who was adorned with todu in the ears’ 
and the parents discovering the great chance 
they had missed of seeing the divine couple 
wa'k upto the Toni appar temple and prayed. 
This legend has come down to us in story 
form. tradition and sculpture. Instances can 
be multiplied. v 


And in course of the centuries, these 
S iva folklore on sa nts increased and 
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multiplied and by the thirteenth century, 
they had become so pojular that the Chola 
King Kulottunga II ordered that they be 
codified into formal form and preserved for 
posterity. Thus we have the Beriya furanans 
which was released under royal patronage in 
the 1000—pillared Hall and at Chidambaram 
and Rajaraja II in his famous temple of 
Rajarajesvatam at the secondary Chola 
capital of Palayarai ( now called Darasuram, 
a corruption of Rajarajapuram) built around 
1136 to 1150 A. D., carved these anecdotes 
into beautiful sculptures, excerpts of descri- 
ptions of some of which I give below by way 
of illustrative examples: 


1. Avanasiyandar Mudalaivaypillai— 
(No- 1 on the north wal). Here a 
crocodile disgorges a male child which 
js being received by a woman. eviden- 
tly the mother of the boy in accor- 
dance with the tradition relating to this 
incident. Sundaramurti Nayanar, by singing 
a hymn in praise of the god, makes the croco- 
dile in the tank in front of the temple of 
Avanasi (in the district of Coimbatore) 
bring forth from its mouth the child which 
it had swallowed while the mother was 
bathing. The father of the child is closed by, 
uplifting his hands in an attitude of worship. 


2. Tirumuruganpundiyil perrapadi (No 2 
on the same wall. ) Enroute to Tiruvarur 
from the Chera country and very near Tiru- 
muruganpundi, the treasure which Sundara- 
murtti had obtained from the king, was 
carried away by the pseudo-robbers sent by 
the God. At this he approached the deity in 
tlie temple at Timuruganpundi when the God 
commanded the wealth to be restored to him. 
The thieves are seen piling up the wealth in 
front of Sundarar 


3. Udaiyanambiyai vedarvaliporittapad#t 
(No 3 on the same wall’. This refers 0 the 
above incident The thieves are seen mole- 
sting the men that accompanied the treasure 
and carrying it away. 
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We may now turn to some interesting 
folk traditions that 1 have been able to 
gather from the study of the temple of 


Rajarajeswaram that I wes to make in conne- 
ction with my research project. 


1. The talippendir 

2. The naming of the maidens based on 
village gods and goddesses 

3. Their role in the temple 

4. The gift of sheep for lamps, and 

5. Imprecations 


I need not go into details of 1 to 4 as it 
will take time and space tut I may give some 
details about the last item namely Impreca- 
tions. 


An inscription of his 11th year registers a 
political compact (254 ARE of 1919—11th 
year of sKulottunga III, Madam) between 
Kudal Arasanarayanan Alappirandan alias 
Kadavarayan and Sengeni virasclan Attimallan 
alias Kulottunga Sola Sambuvayoran where 
by both swore that they should not do any- 
thing that would be detrimental to the 
interests of either; that the latter should not 
enter into any alliance with Alappirandan 
Edirilli Sola Sambuvaryan; that he should 
confine himself to ‘certain specific tracts of 
country which if transgressed, the mudalis 
would send up arms and horses and cause him 
injury; that. it Alappirandan Edirilli Sola 
Sambuvarayan inflicted any trouble on 
Kulottunga Sola Sambuvarayan,. Kadavacrayan 
would support him; that in case Alappirandan 
Edirilli Sola Sambuvarayan ran away 
from his hill (residence) leaving behind 
him all arms. Kulotunga Sola Sambuvurayaa 
should have possession of them subject 
to the condition that he would not 
shelter or form any alliance with the 
other and that if Kadavarayan allied himself 


with the relatives of Kulottunga Sola 
Sambuvarayan and with Alappirandan 
Edirilli Sola Sambuvarayan against the 


interest of Kulottunga Sola Sambuvarayans: 
he (Kadavarayan) woud demean himself to 
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the position” of carrying the sandals of his 
enemies and of eating the chewed betel leaves 
thrown out from their mouths.” 


Similar infecation are found in the 


following compacts : 


(i) In an inscription of the 13th year of 
some king whose name is lost, but should 
from its contents be ascribed to Kulottunga 
III, two chiefs Raja Rajadeva Ponparappinan 
of Aragalur and Kiliyur Malaiyaman of 
Tirukkovalur entered into a political compact 
by which *““it was stipulated that in selling 
the extent of country belong to each, the 
dominion lying tothe south of «the river 
Alvinaiyaru must go tothe former and the 
country to ,the north of the same should be 
held by the latter, that they should not 


' behave inimically towards one another as long 


as they live, that they should act in conjec- 
tion in serving the king and that ‘if any harm 
is done to one, the other must take it as done 
to himself and render necessary military 
assistance by sending his chiefs army and 
horses. 


(ii) In the same year, there was another 
such agreement for mutual help between 
kovan Raja Raja Nilagangaraiyan on one 
side and Raja Raja Sambuvarayan Jananetha 
Muvendraiyar and Ulaguyyakkonda Cola 
Kadavarayar pledging themslves to help one 
another in times of need. (Tiruvamattur 


56-22). 


(iii) There is a reference in his 18th year 
to a renewal of a political compat between 
Raja Rajadevan Ponparappinan vana- 
Kovaraiyan and Siyan Udaiya Pillai alias 
Akalanka Nadalvan (483/08-Tiruvanaikkaval’. 


An inscription from Aragal in his 35th 
year registers a political compact given by 
Sengeni Ammayappan Alagiya Colan alias 
Edirilli Solo Sambuvarayan on the hand to 
the chiefs Ponparappina Vanakkovaraiyaa, 
Kolottunga Cola Vanakkovaraiyar and the 
King’s brother-in-law (Maccinanar) Kadava- 
rayar on the other. The three chiefs 
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mentioned in the second instance ‘‘should not 
be enemies, but friends of the first named 
Sengeni Ammaiyappan giving neither shelter 
to offenders against him nor setting up new 
offenders. In his turn Ammaiyappan also 
agrecd not to act hostile to them. If he go 
acted he would be the bearer of shoes and 
betel bags both to his kinsmen and to bis 
enemies. He would also be one born to his 
father.” 


Let me conclude. 


A vast literature, and 5000 temples and 
more scribed over with around 20, 000 in- 
scriptions covering a period of about 1500 
years are a yeritable reservoir of information 
on history, art, culture, architecture and 


more than all these on contemporory life. A 
temple was the mirror reflection of the way 
the community lived in that era. Rajaraja 
J's Rajarajesvaram reflects not only the royal 
ways and princely achievements but the 
hum-drum life of the common people, the 
folk who milled round and in the Vestibuies 
of the temple and performed their part in 
the life drama. They have left behind for us 
a vast fund of material on how they lived 
and their traditions and enjoyments, their 
dance forms and life patterns and so forth. I 
have given only a peep into this vast gallery 
of knowledge that is there and I would plead 
with scholars assembled here to sift and 
collect the rich folk legacy of this era and 
region. 
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Folk Culture and the Artistic Traditions of Orissa 


Orissa occupies an important place in tbe 
Indian art history on account of her varied 
artistic heritage; great monuments. master 
Dieces of sculptures, fine paintings and a 
rich tradition in folk arts. They cover tbe 
period from the time of the famous king 
Asoka (3rd century B. C.) down to the 
present days. Thus for tbe history of Indian 
art, few provinces of India are of greater 
importance than Orissa. It is not the aim of 
this paper to make detailed discusston of this 
great art heritage. It is also not my intension 
to make a survey of the folk arts of Orissa 
though they have not yet received adequate 
attention. A modest aim of the paper is to 
show the close and intimate relation between 
the folk culture and the artisitic tradition in 
the Orissan context of over-all historical 
evolution. The paper is a plea for a proper 
understanding of the folk elements within 
the advanced art tradition in the Orissan 
context. It emphasizes the need for greater 
liaison between archaeology and folk culture 
study. 


We begin with a few remarks to show 
the indebtedness of artistic activity to 
popular religion- The relation between art and 
religion is a universal feature. and art is no 
monopoly of any cultural group. So art has 
a much broader base and itis intimately 
linked with folk life and folk cults such as 
the worship of Siva. Vaisravana, Yaksa. Naga. 
tree, etc- We have examples of tree worship 
in Orissan art in the caves of Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri, Naga and Yaksa worship were. 
popular in Orissa; this is proved by the 
discovery of Naga and Yaksa figures belonging 
to the early centuries of tue Chiistian era, 
With the spread of Brabhmanical intluences 
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to this region popular and local deities were 
assimilated into fold of Brahmanica! pantheon. 
For instance Saivism and Saktism sbsor hed 
local thakurauis like Charcika. Bhattarika, 
Sthambhaswari. Samalesvari, and others In 
Orissa we find Chausat Yogini temples. one 
at Hirapur in Puri district and the other at 
Ranipur Jharial jin Bolangir distriet. The 
variation in the iconography of the Yoginis 
at these places may suggest the incorporation 
of several local goddesses in the development 
of the cult. The most important deity of 
Orissa is Jagannath. It is impossible at this 
great distance of time, to state precisely when 
be made his first appearance. An analysis of 
puranic texts and folk legends teems to suggest 
that he was a lecal folk deity (loka devata) 
worshipped by the aboriginal Sabaras in the 
eastern sea coast of Orissa. In course of time 
he was adopted in the fold of Brahmanical 
pantheon and was theoretically accepted as 
Krishna-Visnu. In the 13th century the Ganga 
rulers regarded him as the state deity of 
Orissa and the divinity became famous as 
Jagannathba. But there was no revolutionary 
change of his form. The archaeic shape of the 
image can be noticed in three panels of 
Konarak temple which was built by king 
Narasimha-I (1238-1264). The old wooden 
form continues till today, and thus Jagannath 
has a striking individuality among the deities 
of India. Jagannatha is at the same time. the 
god of the ruling classes and the down-trodden 
masses. His worship truly bridges the gulf 
between the folk and the elite and serves as a 
rallying point of all religious sects of 
Hinduism. 


Next we refer to Folhtales and religious 
legends as sources of artistic themes. 
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survey of sculptural representation of folk 
tales and myths may be helpful to indicate 
the popularity of a story. It can provide an 
insight into the transmission process of early 
Indian tales. The difference between the 
illustrated episode and the available text may 
provide additional material for comparative 
studies in the field of folktale research. Jn 
the contert of Orissa, Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri mark the beginning of narrative 
art. In the art of Anantagumpha et 
Khandagiri we find the dreams of Trisala 
represented in stone. The scene of the 
flight of Udayana with Vasavadatta is 
depicted at Ganesha Gumpha. The scene 
depicting an infuriated elephant causing 
panic among people, as found in the upper 
storey of Rani gumpha. could have some 
relationship with that storly. An abduction 
episode represented at the same cave has not 
yet been satisfactorily identified. Another 
scene also found there reminds us of the 
striking incident from the life of Sakuntala. 
A man is depicted as discharging arrow at 
winged deer which are running with panick 
anda lady is shown on a tree. In the 
Mukteswar temple (10th century) we find 
panels which are reminiscent of the story 
of the Tortoise and he Geesa and story of 
monkeys and crocodile. At Konarak (13th 
century) inside the tiny circle of a creeper 
design a monkey sits on the back of a 
crocodile. this combination obviously links it 
with the story of the Panchatantra. At 
Swarnajalesvar temple (7th century) the 
famous episode of the combat between 
Kirata and Arjuna has teen depicted. The 
Ramayana theme can bee seen ijn the 
sculptured pane’s of Swarnajaleswar, Varahi 
temple (at Chaurasi in Puri district) and at 
Simhanstl temple. In the Jagamohana of 
Simban3ath temple fth century) Krisnayana 
scenes ‘uch as killing of Putana, fight with 
Kesi. etc. have been depicted with great 
succzts. In once panel of the Lingaraja 
t>mple (11th century) the pet child of Nanda 
and Yasoda is shown as gobbling butter 
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while Yasoda is Churning curd. On the 
bhogamandafa of Jagannatha temple 
Krishnayana scenes are profusely illustrated. 
A close examination of mythological 
episodes illustrated in art shows that at 
places the artist made deviations from the 
Puranic norm. The sculpture who is not a 
Sanskrit scholar himself, while carving the 
story from memory. though generally adhers 
to tbe Puranic pattern makes distortions and 
new additions often the Puranic and folk 
tale elements are combined. In the marriage 
scene of Siva and Pervati, at Parasurameswar 
temple, Ganesha is shown. A detached pane! 
of Konarak which depicts the marriage of 
Rama and Sita, shows monkeys which do 
not belong to the Puranic tradition. 


The third point to be mentioned here 
relates to the folk beliefs behind certain art 
motifs and [I shall limit myself toa few 
remarks on traditional popular belief about 
erotic sculptures, the Salabhanjika figures 
and the Gaja-Simba motif. The presence 
of erotic sculptures isa well known feature 
of many temples of Orissa. These have 
inspired several interpretations, which often 
differ widely from each other ranging from 
simple to most sophisticated explanations, 
depending upon the level of consciousness and 
hence accepted as valid in its own context 
and for its own section of individuals, It is 
often held that the purpose of carving erotic 
sculptures was mainly symbolical. The 
representation of sexual union in sculpture is 
represented as a symbol of ‘Moksa’. 
Coomaraswamy observes ‘The Indian sex 
symbolism assumes two main forms. the 
recognition of which will assist the student 
of art : first, the desire and union of 
individuals, sacramental in its likeness to the 
union of the individual soul with God—this 
is the love of the herd girls for Krishna: and 
second. the creation of the world, manifesta- 
tion, lila as the fruit of the union of male and 
female cosmic principles—Purushu and 


Shakti." As regards folk beliefs, Mithuna 
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was considered to be an uspicious symbol. It 
was also believed that mithuna sculptures of 
the temple prctect it from lightning and 
thunder. Such folk beliefs never died and in 
time got incorporated in Sanskrit texts. The 
Brihat Sambitée for example recommends 
that doorjambs of temples should be decorated 
with auspicious birds (mangalya vihGga), 
auspicious trees (Sri Vriksa)l, full vessel 
(ghata) foliage (patra vals) and amorous 
couple (mithuna). The practice of carving 
erotic sculptures received sanction from 
texts on architecture. The Skanda purana 


refers to the popular motion that such 
sculptures protect the temple from the 
Vajra pata. 


The woman and the tree motif’ or the 
Salabhanjika (etymologically meaning the 
“Woman breaking the Sal bough’ has been 
very popular in Indian art since the days of 
Bharhut. As Vogel admiraly shows, 
originally the term denoted a “‘popular festival 
celebrated at the time when the sala trees air 
in full blossom. In Sanskrit literature, 
however, the word was used in the sense of 
a ‘“‘f-male pillar figure’ but ultimately it 
came to signify any carving of a female 
seizing the branch of a tree." In Orissan 
temples, as at Rajarani« Brahmeswar and 
Konarak, we find some excellent specimens 
of this charming motif. The idea that the 
Asoka tree blossoms at the touch of the feet 
cf a beautiful damsel is 
sculptures where a young 
onc of her feet on the tree and seizes 
its branch which has blossomed 
forth atthe stimulation given by the touch 
of her foot. Ihe Gaja-simha or’ the lion on 
a recumbent elephant’ motif i< another 
popular motif in “« rissa art and excellent 
specimens of this arti tic device are avail 
able at Konarak. Itis believed thar the 
pattarn of the “lion vanquishing the ele- 
phant symbolises the conquest of spiritual 
power over worldly power. According to 
another scholar it is the” “symbol of 


conveyed by 
lady places 
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ignorance conquered by knowledge”. To 
Benjamin Rowland those at Konarak possibly 
represent Sunis (‘lion's’ triumph over the 
rain (elephant). It is also argued that the 


motif represents the victory of Hinduism 
over Buddhism, the lion being fancifully 
taken to bethe symbol of the former and 


elephant of the latter. This theory is highly 
improbable in view of its use by Buddhist 
image makers which shows that probable 
the motif had no religious significance. The 
explanation that the rampant lion on 
cronchant elephant permanently embodies a 
political change in Orissa i- e. Kesari dynasty 
overthrowing the Gajapati dynasty is equally 
improbable in view of the chronological 
positions of these dynasties in Orissan history 
and occurance of this motif outside the State 
of Orissa. According to popular belief the 
skull of the elephant contains a special kind 
pearl Therefore the lion attacks the 
elephant with his claws to collect this pearl. 
To attack elephant is a part of his intrinsic 
nature even trom the time of his birth. This 
belief seems'to have provided the artistic ispi- 
ration for the oreation of creation of the 
motif The notion that the elephant possesses 
a kind of pearl in his head is to be found in 
the Raehuvansa of Kalidas. This belief was 
also prevalent in Orissa. This is hinted by 
Orissan inscriptions such as Dhenkana!l grant 
of Jayasthambha and Khargaprasad copper 
plate of Vinitatunga. 


If we turn to the problem of utilisation of 
art-evidence for the study of culture we find 
that fine architectural remains and scu'ptures 
generaliv do not belong to common people but 
they mostly come from the small group of 
ruling classes our wealthy section of society. 
But mostly executed by traditional craftsmen 
thev throw light on several aspects ot every- 
day life. The traditional weakness of history 
to remember the kings and interpret great 
works as their contribution, has indeed 
obliterated the pictures of creative peoples 
in most periods of history and study into the 
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role of the people may surely open new vistas 
of social history. A study of the sculptures 
of Orissa brings to the fore front problems 
concerning the relation of art to the realities 
of life. How for does art belong to the realm 
of imagimination; just for sake of art; and 
how for does it represent the actualities of 
human existence, are matters of keen obser- 
vation, and monuments of Orissa afford ample 
opportunity for a study in that variability. 
The sculptural material, if interpreted, can 
reflect the life of the people. Personal orna- 
ments, germents, hairstyles, social customs, 
popular amusements, musical instruments, 
military weapons. and furniture—these are 
some of the aspects on which sculptures 
offer glimpses by tangible representations. 
Even when the artist makes images of gods 
and denigods he decorates them with costumes 
and ornaments that are of this world. It is 
for this reason that the ornaments of gods 
look different in different parts of India, 
carved as they are by local artists represent- 
ing local fashions. Writers such as Bhoja and 
Rajasekhara refer to Pravrttis or regional 
peculiarities in the style of dress and orna- 
mentation. Both of them recognise the Andra- 
Magadhi pravrtti or the peculior vesa vinyass 
krama prevalent in ancient Orissa and 
Magadha. According to Raja sekhara, one 
distinct feature of this pravntti is that, in 
the mode of wearing the garment the ladies 
draw the garment over the upper part of 
the body in such a manner that, leaving the 
armpit bare, it passesover the parting line of 
the hair (Simanta chumbs sichayah sputaba- 
humule). Itis significant that in a Konarak 
sculpture we find the nearest parallel to this 
mode of arranging the garment. In the 
relevant sculpture the lady has an upper 
garment, which carred over the upper part of 
her body and the left shoulder, is spread on 
the head like a veil. It cannot be made out 
(as the lower part of the panel is broken) 
whether the garment disposed in this fashion, 
represents a scarf or part of the sari worn 
by her as the lower garment. It is the only 
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sculpture of its type at Konarak but perhaps 
this single depiction is more typical of the 
contemporary mode of dressing than the 
nudity of bosom represented in several female 
figures. It may be claimed that this mode of 
wearing the garment was a distinct peculiarity 
prevalent among the women folk of Orissa. 


The evidence of dance sculptures seems 
to indicate that apart from classical system 
of dancing popular forms of dance art existed 
in the society. A panel of the Bibhisanesvara 
temple show an acrobatic scene; and acrobatic 
dance performance of this type are seen even 
today in Orissa. An analysis of the dance 
sculptures of the Natamandira of Konarak 
temple shows the existence of the art of 
dancting with swords, and small sticks. A 
number of sculptures representing female 
drummers in dance poses lead us to believe 
about the existence of a unique form of drum 
dance where dancing and playing drums are 
simultaneously performed. The sculptured 
panels also show that dance was a source of 
amusement on the occasion of marriage. We 
find dancing girls inthe context of Siva’s 
marriage scene at Parasuramesvara temple. 
A detached sculpture of Konarak depicting a 
marriage scene, has dancers and musicians in 
its lower panel. Incidentally the mute sculptu- 
res throw light on some of the social habits 
of the peopie and illustrate episodes from 
village life. The Kanyadana ceremony which 
is an important social rite (samskara) has 
been given a visual treatment at Konarak. 
Another panel from Konarak shows how a 
respectable superior was accosted by touching 
the feet. In an interesting scene, a lady who 
may be taken to bea daughter-in-law, is 
shown as throwing herself on and touching 
the feet of an old lady who is shown as 
blessing her son with a tender caress. Another 
panel on the ufana of Konarak temple shows 
a cooking scene from which we can get an 
idea about the use of double oven. The bullock 
cart is also depicated in the sculpture. The 
country cart drawn by a pair of bullocks is 
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quite typical of the common vehicle used by 
people in everyday life. The use of bahangs 
poles by common people for carring goods is 
evident from sculptural representation at 
Konarak. Beasts of burden like pack bullocks 
were employed to carry things from one place 
to the other. We get an idea about popular 
sports from sculptures. As evident from 
sculptural representation skipping. and playing 
with ball were known to ladies. Men took 
pleasure in wrestling; in one panel of the 
Natamandira of Konarak, two wrestlers are 
shown engaged in this exciting exercise. The 
temple sculptures show the popular side of 
religions observances. While refering to this 
aspect in art Professor Basham observes, "It 
is in art that we find represented the religion 
of the ordinary man. whether the ordinary 
men's Hinduism or the ordinary men's 
Buddhism’”'. The essence of the Hindu worship 
of the Deity in the laukika tradition is 
through observing the folk convention 
(loka pravrtts) of offering sixteen upacharas 
such as offering seats water, clothes, orna* 
ments, flowers, etc. The Puja scenes in 
sculptures indicate the general custom of 
worshipping the deity with flowers and 
various offerings. 


The monuments of Orissa have powerfully 
influenced the local folklore. Local legends 
are abundant in Orissa and it would be an 
interesting task to collect all legends 
associated with temoles and other monuments. 
For example the legends relating to the 
Konarak temple are so popular that irrespec- 
tive of their authoriticity, they have almost 
become an integral part of the annals of the 
monument. The tradition regarding Savai 
Santra taking hot Ahiri (gruel) from the 
middle of the dish is very popular in Orissa. 
It is interesting to note that a similar story is 
recorded in Buddhist and Taina sources with 
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regard to Chandragupta Maurya. It is sat 
that the idea to attack first the outlying parts 
of the Nanda empire came to his mind from 
the incident of a wcman rebuking her child 
for the wrong way of eating from the midi: 
of the dish first. Another legend associated 
with a young boy successfully completing the 
temple is also quite popular. C. Sivaranamurtt 
and K. Sundaram have drawn our attention 
to similar legends associated with 
Jaiakanthesvara temple at Vellore and 
Simibachalam temple. There is a tradition 
that the presiding deity of Konark wa: 
hanging in the air through the use of magnets. 
A similar legend is mentioned by Arab 
writers about Somnath temple. Thus such 
stories have been carried to different places 
and implanted in the folklores Similarly. as 
Dr. Geib shows the legend of Indradyumna 
associated with Jagannatha temple covers 
several legends. Sometimes the elements of 
legend and purana get blended together as to 
make the story a Sthala purana and such 
works were intended to kindle popular 
interest in the sanctity of shrines. A Sthala 
piurana can be called a local version and 
therefore a considerably modified form cof 
Purana. 


The influence of folk tradition can also be 
seenin the field of painting. In this 
connection we may refer to the traditiona! 
pata paintings of Puri. Though connected 
with the Jagannatha temple. jit can b2 
classified as folk art. Furtber study on thi: 
may shed light on its character, 


The above discussion is by no mean: 
exhaustive. There are several other element: 
which owe their origin to folk culture. So 
when we consider Orissan art, let us not 
merely talk of sts symbolism and philosophi- 
cal meaning but also go deep down to its 
roots. 
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Folk Elements of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri Caves of Orissa 


Tho twin hills. Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
3¢ Bhubaneswar in the Puri district of Orissa 
are lioneycombed with a series of caves which 
date back to the Mahamegha ‘ahana rule of 
‘he first century B .Ci, Kharavela was the 
most illustrious ruler of this dynasty. He 
along with his chief queen, Successors and 
associates. was responsible for the excavation 
~{ these caves as revealed from the inscrip- 
tione fcund in some of them. The sculptures 
at Udayariri and Khoandagiris barring the 
elephant of Dhauli, are among the oldest for 
their rude and primitive character. 
Artistically they have bcen linked with 
Rharhbut, Sanchi, Bhaja and Karla and equally 

vith the slichtly later schools of Mathura, 
Magarjuna Konda and Amaravati. Architec- 
tura!ly they do not follow any regular plan. 
Some of them are even designed in two levels, 


An attempt has been made in this paper-to 
trace out the folk elements associated with 
the origin °of the hills. names of the caves; 
architectural designs, sculptural representa- 
tions, and socio-cultural life of the people. 


Legendary account on the origin of the bills 
and the caves 


Sterling®, who visited these caves as early 
as 1820, records a Brief legendary account on 
the origin of the twin hills- They formerly 
constituted a part of the Himalayas when 
they were inhabited by numerous Risis. who 
dug the caves now found in them. They were 
taken bodily, ascetics and all, by Mahavira 
Hanuman with other masses of rock to build 
the bridge of Rama but by some accidents were 
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allowed to drop in their gpassage through the 
air, “when they -alighted in their present 
position. | 


Fanciful names of the caves: 


The caves dug in the hills of Udayagiri 
and Khandagri do not bear any authentic 
names on their body but the local people have 
given them fanciful names, Some‘fof them have 
been named after their general shapes, some 
after specific sculptures or motifs on the 
facades. some connected with birds, reptiles 
and animals, some with.puranic traditions 
and historical personages and others after the 
names of medieval mendicants who 
occasionally made these caves their abodes. 
A few of them even also bear names on the 
basis of trees pianted in front of them. Cave 
No. 1 of Udyagiri is associated with the wife 
of Lalatendu Kesari and known as Ranigumpha 
(queen’s cave), Rani Hamsapur, Rani Nahar, 
Ranji Antapur, etc. ‘Similarly cave No. 1] of 
Khandagiri is linked with king Lalatendu 
Kesari. Cave Nos. 4,5,7,8,9., and 10 of 
Udaygiri and cave No. 9 of Khandagiri are all 
traditionally connected with mythological 
names like Alakapuri, Jaya: Vijaya, Thakurani 
Svargapuri and Manchpuri, Ganesa and 
Barabbhuj respectiveiyv. Alakapuri is 
associated with eKubera's palace, Jaya-Vijaya 
with the two legendary door-keep: rs of 
Vaikunthapuri, the abode of Visnu. 
Thakurani with some Goddess, Patalapuri 
with the bell house, Svargapuri and Mancha- 
puri with the house of heavcn and house of 
£arth. Ganesha with the elophocephalic God 
“and Barabhuji with the twelve handed deity. 
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Cuve No. 7 of Udayagiri is known as Panasa- 
Gumpha in view of fhe fact that a jack fruit 
tree is still tobe foundin front ofit. 
Similarly cave «No. 4 of Khadagiri is known 
as Tentuli-Gumpha for the reasons that a 
tamarind tree once stood near it. Cave No. 
16 and No. 17 of Udayagiri and No 3 of 
Khandagiri are associated with medieval 
mendicants such as Haridas, Jagannath 
Das and Anant Das. Some also attribute 
the crude painting of Lord Jagarmath once 
drawn on the back wall of Jagannath- 
Gumpha and the twin serpents on the facade 
of Anant-Gumph:3 to have evident conne- 
ction with the names of these two caves. In 
cave No.7 of Khandagiri there are nine 
figures of Munis (tirthankaras) carved on the 
back wall and near cave No. 9 a crude figure 
of Hanuman (Mahavir) for which they 
derived their names as Navamuni Gumpha 
and .Mahavira-Gumpha respectively. But 
most peculiar are the caves which were exca- 
vated in the shape of animals or which 
contain representation of birds, reptiles or 
animal motifs on their facades. Cave No. 3 
of Udayagiri is known as Chota-Hatigumpha 
as rows of elephants are carved on its facade: 
cave No.1 as Bheka-Gumpha as it rcsembles 
that of the open mouth of a frog; cave No 12 
as Bagha-Gumpha ‘Tiger's cave) from its 
general appearance; cave No. 14as Sarpa- 
Gumpha from the design of the open hoods 
of a large snake at the facade; cave No. 14 
as Hathi-Gumpha from its massive rese= 
mblarice to that of an elephant. Similariy 
cave No. 1 & 2of Khandagiri are known 2s 
Tatowa Gumphas from the representation of 
parrots on their facades. 


The other important caves of the place 
bear names like Rasui-Guinpha (Kitchen 
cave), Pavan‘Gumpha (Airy cave), Dhya- 
nagbar-Gumpha (cave of iweditation’, Bhja- 
ghara-Gumpha (musician's cave), etc. Thus 
there is a great variation in nomenclature 
wnich indicates to the fact that they have 
been given different names in different times. 
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We have no other means. as yet of asce- 
rtaining their original names. 


Architectural style of the caves 


From the architectural point of view, 
these caves often resemble the prcoccent dav 
Kachha house (huts) of the arca as the 
ceiling of the cells are very often arched znd 
convex like that of a hut, the roofs of the 
verandah supported on non-functional! 
architraves resting on piilars in the fashion 
as in a hut with bamboo or wooden posts. 
The roofs of the verandah and their florrs 
are invariably lower than those of the cellz. 
The brackets on either side of the verand2h 
pillars scemingly support the superstructure. 
Besides, the roof of the verandah project 
forward evidently to form caves; the inner 
side of which are curved as in a thatched or 
tiled hut, to break the flow of rain water 
and not the least, the door jambs at time: 
slightly incline inwardss which is 
inappropriate in advanced type of architecture 
of the later period. 


The caves are designed with one or more 
than one cells on the main wing or along their 
sidଂ< in addition- A number of small 
sccopings without any structural emtellish- 
ment are attempted near some important 
caves of which some Are large enough to 
accommodate human beings in lying position 
but retain items of daily necessity or provide 
sitting accommodation to the inhabitants 
whenever they come out of the cells. In ene 
of the c-lls near Ganes‘Gumpha is a design 
for playing cowries (shells? a popular indoor 
game of the woman folk and children of rural 
Orissa. The ceils ‘provide little amenities, 
some of them even do not allow :& man to 
stand crect. The floor of the cells are 
invariably found raised continuously at the 
back. This sloping rise perhaps served as 
pillows for the residunt monks. The door- 
ways in all cases are found in the front wall 
and access through the front verandah is the 
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system irrespective of the fact that they are 
designed in different directions. The door- 
ways arc invariably small. Even in the cells 
high enough for a man to stand erect, one 
has to crawl to enter. The jambs, in some 
cases. slopeinwards causing the opening 
slightly wider at the base than at the top, a 
feature common in many of the early caves®. 
The doors have grooves, cut all round their 
outer frames, probably to receive movable 
wooden or bamboo shutters, Additional holes 
for hinges at the threshold and a lintel in a 
few cases, suggest single doors. Except in 
three cases. windows are not traced in other 
cases. The ceilings of the cell and the verandah 
are not supported by beams or rafters as is 
seen in later caves. Benches in continuous 
{ashion are designed along side the walls of 
the verandah, thus separating the level of the 
verandah from that of the cell. The roofs of 
the verandah, wherever available. are 
supported by heavily designed pillars and 
pilasters. They are of one and the same 
pattern in a particular cave. Passage to the 
verandah maintained through the space 
between the pillars as well as the pilasters and 
the nearest pillars without specifying a 
particular area for the purpose. The attached 
pillars or the pilasters on both sides of the 
door-ways are placed on stepped bases and at 
times on ghatas. They are often crowned with 
animal figures, Brackets project inward and 
outwerd of the varandah. Pillars usually 
contain gana (yaksha) figures, ladies, honey 
<uck}es, animal motifs. etc. They are mostly 
non-functional. In some of the larger caves 
shelves have been designed along side the top 
vans of the verandah for keeping articles of 
daily use or scriptures. Railings are provided 
alongwith scuiptured friczes;, infront of the 
terraces and around the sacred trees. This is 
the simplest mode of fencing. Small guard- 
rooms with openings and low flat roof are 
provided to Rani-Gumpha, the largest cave 
complex of the series. Front part of most of 


the caves left uneven with rock-cut steps in 
one or two courses. 
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Socio cultural life as gleaned from sculptures 


The ninth frieze of the lower main wing 
of Rani-Gumpha depicts an event in which 
the victorious king was accorded with a 
ceremonial welcome at his very return to the 
capital. The king is standing to the left below 
an umbrella held aslant by an attendant. Two 
other followers carry long swords over their 
shoulders. To the right are six figures, four 
women and two turbaned men, the latter with 
welcoming hands. Three of the women carry 
pitchers on their heads, the fourth in kneeling 
posture being in the attitude of pouring out 
water from the pitcher kept in her head. 
This reveals the traditional mode of welcome 
offered to the royal dignitories during the 
period. 


The third compartment of the lower right 
wing of the same cave represents a dancing 
sequence under a pillared pavilion and four 
seated female companions forming the 
orchestra are playing on mridanga, dhaka, 
harp and flutes all typical folk musical 
instruments found even today in rural Orissa. 
Another dance sequence is depicted in one of 
the inner brackets of Tatowa-Gumpha No. 2 
in which a femal dancing to the tunes of a 
vita played by a male under a tree, a popular 
road side dancing sequence of rural India. 
In the opening full spandril of the upper 
main wing of Rani Gumpha also there is a 
scene representing a duel between a 
herd of elephants and a group human beings 
consisting of a man and ten women in a lotus 
pou!. The enounter had probably taken place 
in a deep forest as evident from the depiction 
of rocks, rock-she'ters, wild animals, trees, 
poo's: etc. When the enounter bocame 
vigorous, the ladies finding no way out fought 
thesc animals with whatever object they could 
find ready at hand. The only man in the 
group seen fighting out the elephantt with a 
club and the ladies throwing away their 
anklets in panic, 


The two miniature rooms attached to the 
lower ‘main wing of this cave represent in 
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their outey faces scenes from nature. They 
consist of figures of monkeys, elephants, birds, 
lotus pools trees laden with fruics and flowers 
natural rock caverns, mountain peaks etc, 
Their strong folkbase is indicated from the 
composition itself. 


Among other items of popular pastimes 
we notice worship of sacred trees within 
ralings, riding over animals, hunting of lions 
through long spears. playing with crocodiles, 
fighting out lions and bulls, running behind 
hares and pet animals, dancing before birds; 
ladies climbing trees and fondling parrots, 
etc. 


Domestic life is depicted though male and 
female costumes containing clothes, decora- 
tive ornaments and coiffures. Many objects 
of indoor and use have also been found i.e., 
seats, caskets, trays. bowls. spouted jars, 
pitchers, money purses, wicker stands, fly- 
whisks, umbrellas, garlands, musical instru- 
ments like mirdanga, flute, harp, cymbal 
and weapon like bows, arrows, shields. cluds. 
swords, spears etc. 


Contemporary dress and ornaments are 
faithfully portrayed through the male and 
female figures carved in different capacities. 


The main portion of the male dress is the 
dhoti ora sheet of cloth passed round the 
waist and then gathered in front. Occa- 


sionally the collected portions passed between 
the legs and tucked in behind. This traditi- 
oral pattern of wearing not only gives effe- 
ctive protection to the loins but also acco- 
rding to its breadth it covers the mid thigh 
region or the knees or at times reaches the 
ankles. As there is no apparance of any orna- 
mentation either of flowers or stripes except 
a few folds in exceptional cases. it is most 
probable that then as now, the dhoti was a 
plain sheet of cloth. Above the waist, the 
body is usually represented as quité naked 
excepting on!y a tight scarf or sheet of cloth 
which is generally thrown over the shoul- 
ders with the ends hanging down outside the 
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thighs. In some cases, it appears to have 
passed round the body and the end thrown 


over the left shoulder. Tunics or made 
dresses in very primitive form were alao 
occasionally used. The chief dranery of the 


ladies consists af a sari (long cloth) to cover 
the lower portion of the body. It is tied by a 
a waist band with folds of the ends dangling 
in front. In rare cases they use upper 
garments in shape of a scarf and while 
dancing, cover the face with a veil. 


For varieties in the arrangement of 
coiffures, the men like those of tbe women 
were their hair long -and tied in knots with 
curled locks in front and sides Male hair 
dress normally confirms on two top knots 
bordered by a band of hair locks at the base. 
These two knots arranged either vertically 
above the head or one in the centre and the 
other slightly fitting to the side. In one in the 
centre and the other slightly fitting to the 
side. In rare ‘instances however we find the 
hair is tied on three knots over the head. In 
case of two knots the main one is larger than 
the other and in case of three the central 
knot is most decorated and sumptuos than 
the two side ones. The band of locks at the 
base covering the forehead in a semi-circular 
fashion is arranged in a series of curled locks. 
Occasionally they extend up to the ears. 
Major parts of the hairs at times dragged to 
left and rolled like a ball at the end. Topknots 
in most cases are provided with chaplet like 
bands to retain them in required fashion for a 
long time. These chaplets arc usually-plain-and 
can very reasonably be turmed as a piece of 


cloth or rope and used in more than one 
occasion ina particular pattern of hair 
decoration. 


Most parts of the hair of the ladies on the 
head are gathered at the topand tied ina 
piece of cloth or dragged toa side and 
fashioned in several dcsigns. In cases where 
they are gathered at the top a band of curled 
locks or ringlets of hair decorate the fore- 
head. They often like their male counterparts 
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run up to the top most part of the ears. In 
another variety the curled locks commencing 
from the forchead fall on one side or brought 
to the back. In one case the entire collection 
of hair at the top is ticd in pieces of ropes and 
the same slightly tilted to a side. In some 
cases the hair, the ring lets of which were 
pinned to the head, was gathered in a knot, 
sometimes the hair 1s entirely arranged in 
ringlets and held in chaplet allowing them to 
fall on either side. In simple and plain varieties 
the hair is just -combed behind and the end 
tied in a knot. In other cases they are just 
gathered at the top in a building shape and a 
thin veil covers them. The hair is also plaited 
in a single pigtail and allowed to fall at the 
back. The more elaborate ones fixed with 
flowers feathers, leaves are shown in cone side 


only. 


The decorative ornaments on the body of 
the men and women figures of the period 
appear to be more crude and uwnsophis- 
ticated. They have a touch of folk style in 
them. The male figures usuallv tie a piece of 
cloth round the waist. The girdles worn by 
the ladies comprise a series of round beads 
arranged in separate strings and the number 
of strings range from one to three. At times 
they are loosely attached to the waist like a 
necklace butin other examp:rs they have 
been tightly fixed like a bo't. Necklace closel 
attached to the neck are designed in 
rectangular. circular or petalled beads of metal 
or precious stones. They are fixed close to 
each other and a line of border hold them on 
either sides. The longer cnes often run upto 
the chest and “suitably decorated with both 
flat bands of plain meta! or strings set with 
jewels. They are of ten attached with-lockets 
at the ce :itre. Ornaments for the ears repre- 
sented both in studs and rings and either 
closely attached to the lower part of the ear 
or banging from it by a hook. The simpler 
designs are circular or square studs- with or 
without a hole at the centre. Ornaments for 
the fore-arm area set of balas, (a ring of 
metal or clay of cylindrical plate) ordinarily 
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p'ain and heavy and ranges in number from 
one to seven and in cases even up to nine. 
The ornaments for the legs arc the circular 
ankl'ets. 


Legends and folk tales. 


The background or set up of the sculptures 
at Udayagiri and Khandagiriis essentially 
of the Jaina religion. but the narrative panels 
seek to depict stories which are of the nature 
of folk tales. The exact significance of some 
of these friezes. however, have not been 
satisfactorily explained. 


One of these friezes has bcen linked with 
the story of the flight of princess Vasavadatta 
of Ujjayini with king Udayana of Kausambi 
and this story is depicted in four successive 
stages in that particular panel in Ganesh 
Gumpha*. Here we have perhaps the oldest 
pictorial representation of a very famous 
romantic non-religious tale of ancient India. 


with a body of three kilted 
soldiers on foot armed with swords and 
shields pursuing an elephant mounted by 
three persons. The women sitting at the front 
is driving the elephant with the goad and 
holds a harp. The central figure who is also 
dressed in kilt is shooting arrows at the 
persons from the top of the elephant. Another 
person at the back partially leaning is 
distributing coins from a bag held in one of 
his hands in order to divest them from 
pursuing the running elephant. One of the 
kilted soldiers is scen collecting the coins 
talling on the ground. Between the first, 
episode and the second, which depicts the 
dismounting of the three persons from the 
knecling elephant, is a tree indicative of the 
woods where the scene took place. In the next 
phase the elephant is kneeling and the persons 
on its back in the earlier part shown standing 
around no longer in kilt, leads the other two, 
the woman carrying a bunch of mangoes in 
her right hand and with her left hand 
resting on the shoulder of the archer and the 
attendant with the money bag placed on his 


It opens 
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right shoulders The last scene represents the 
woman in reclining posture on a bed in pensive 
mood. The man standing to her side is 
attempting to console her. The attendant 
holding the bow of ler master and the money- 
bag is 0) the extreme end. 


The other two stories, which are depicted 
in the panels here are not at all clear but 
undoubtedly they represent popular stories 
of folk character. Their discovery in future 
may be made from literature associat.d with 
major religions of the period or from the 
present day folk tales. In one panel we have a 
young prince setting ‘out to hunt in the forest 
that is the first part of the frieze at the 
cxtreme left. He has come to the 
the back of a ‘horse and the next scene 
depicts that he hes got down from the horse 
which is being led away by a groom. He is in 
the midst of a forest with his bow and arrow 
getting ready to shoot an antelope which is 
accompanied hy others too. This antelope 
app:zars to be miraculous one as it has got 
wings and it seems to be flying away in front 
of the prince who has, however, shot the 
antclope or going to shoot it. Thx next scene 
depicts the prince standing in front of a tree 
looking non-plussed with his bow and his 
arrow relaxed. The antelope stands in front 
of a tree into which it seems to bc ready to 
merge while on thc forked tranches of the 
tree is seated a rude young woinan some 
thing like a tree Goddess. The story seems 
to be the luring of a young prince by this 
Tree Goddess. Itis of the nature of a 


fairy tale with the type of which we are 
familiar even in the present day. 


The third story is repeated twice i.e. in 
the Rani-Gumpha and in the Genesa-Gumpha 
of Udayagiri and in both cases the narra- 
tion jis almost the same. First we have the 
figure of a mun sleeping or resting. In one of 
the ficzes only a part of his body is to be 
seen the rest being inside a hut. the man’s 
head and chest coming out of the door ot the 
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forest on’ 


Eut. There isa woman seatel beside him 
and looking at him. The next scence depicts 
a woman leading a warrior with a sword in 
her hand to the recumbent man Next we 
have an encounter between the woman and the 
warrior who are engaged in a duel with a 
sword and shield. And fina.ly we havea 
scene of the warrior carrving off in his arms 
this woman who seems to have become 
vanquished in thw combat. 


S. K. Chatterji®, considering this story 
to be an ccho of the story of the conquest of 


Cevion by Vijaya after his encounter with 
the Yakshini, Kuveni. attempts.to reco- 
nstruct it as follows: 


“The Yakshinis as in Ceylon were in the 
habit of treating hospitably shipwrecked men 
who would come to their island and then 
would put them to sleep and ultimately kill 
them and feast on their flesh. The first scene 
probable depicts the case of a Yakshini with 
one of her victims. The next scene shows 
the prince or the warrior who is being welco- 
med and is being guided for A similar fate. 
But he had a suspicion of her intentions and 
then he attacks her. The Yakshini also gives 
fight to save herself but is ultimately over 
powersd and is then carried off as a prize to 
be the wife of the prince who has tamed the 
yaskhini. Similar stories of Yakshinis and 
human beings are found in Buddhist litera- 
ture as for example in the story of the 
conquest of Ceylon in the Mahavamasa and 
in the story ot the Jataka tale No. 196 the 
“Yatahassa Jataka.” 


Thus in brief the folk elements associated 
with variuus aspects of Udayagiri and 
Khandagiri caves at Bhubaneswar in Orissa 
have been traced in the present paper. Since 
they are the earliest cave complexes in this 
part of the country, various legends. folk tales 
and traditions have crept into its fold in 
different times cf its exi-tenc-. The names 
given to the caves are fanciful and have no 
authentic bearing. But the folk tales 
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rTefiected in its sculptural panels have some 
definite back-ground, many of which are yet 
to be correctly ascertained. The socio- 
cultural aspect has a predominately folk base 
specially in the cost umes and coiffues. The 
dancing panels. land scape scenes, popular 


pastimes and octher ceremonial occasions 
represent a ture picture ot the society in 
which the common folk were deeply asso- 
ciated even in the present time this piace 
has become a centre of pilgrimage on account 
of popular fairs and festivals. 


FOOT NOTES 


1. The Hati-Gumpha inscription of Kharvela in D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriftions. 


Calcutta. 1942, pp. 206-14. 
2. J. A. S. B. Vol. VI. p. 1076 (note). 


3. Ferguson and Burgess—The Cave Temples of India. (Reprint)=Delhi. 1969. p. 40. 


4. V.S. Agrawal.=I/ndian Art—pp. 179-80. 


5. S. K. Chatterjee—Artaballava Mohanti Memorial Leoture, First seriese ~ 1964. p. 56. 
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House Patterns 


The key to understanding ail varicties of 


Kerala architecture, including palaces and 
temples, is domestic design. Adaptation to 
climate and to locally available bui ding 
materials resulted in a dwelling that is light 
and quite open, with a high and steeply sloped 
roof that is very large in proportion to the 
rest of the structure. Village shrines look like 
villag- houses, but their occupants are very 
special, for they are gods symbolized on earth. 
And palaces may be considered to be expanded 
houses that are suited to the high sociai and 
political status of their royal inhabitants. 
Structural methods are continuous for all 
three kinds of buildings, and their overall 
organization of space is very much the same. 


Any ordinary house illustrates simpie, 
logical, and practical construction that comes 
to be multiplied and projected in teinple and 
place architecture. The roof is hipped with 
its steep slope underlain by beams that fan 
from a high ridge pole. Pierced gables at 
eitlier end of the peaked roof provide vantilat- 
ion; with their perforated wood surfaces 
giving a celicate decorative accent to the 
house design. Carvings are protected by the 
projection of overhanging roofs that carry 
water away from the walls below as they 
shelter both open verandahs and passages 
around the base of any house. Subsidiary 
structures may be attached to the main house 
by covered passageways, and a protected 
compound is created as all the buildings are 
surrounded by shoulder-high walls that are 
made of laterite stone. In addition, the house 
is situated within a lush garden beyond 
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which extend large open ficlds. Houses are 
built mainiy of wood with stone foundativns 
of laterite or gtanite and roof coverings aie 
made of thatch or clay tiles. 


Decorative elements that are added to 
one example—a collapsing house at Vizhinjam 
near Trivandrum—inciude gable perforatiuns 
and scaiuonp-form railings on the verandah, 
with floral and geumetric projectivuns carved 
around the verandah at base levei. The 
structure in total is bold and unciuttered, 
but its angles and surfaces are suftened by 
fineiy worked embellishments. 


Nair Design 


Among all dwelling designs in Kerala, that 
uf the Nair domestic compounds is especia:ly 
related co grand traditions of palaces and 
temples. Nair houses represent environmental 
architecture in its fullest South Indian 
development. They are unique folk accompli- 
shments tnat are now dwindling in number 
as social patterns change in modern Keraia. 
Traditional ideals are recorded in deta, 
however, in such guides to domestic building 
as the Silfaratna of Sri Kumara (Trivand- 
rum Sanskrit Series No. XCVIII, Trivand- 
rum, 1929). Institutionalized ideais acre 
continuous with the requirements of the 
T antrasamuccaya of Narayana (Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series No. LXVI1I, Trivandrum; 
1919) and other works on temple architecture. 
and sacred measures are accepted for their 
correctness and quality throughout Kerala. 
Such guides, followed by priests and laymen. 
detail such requirements as that propitious 
ground for a construction site should slope to 
the east, and that a site located to the left 
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of a Sasta temple may be chosen for the 


prosperity that it wiil bring. 


Houses belonging to the Nair community 
usually enclose rectangular or square grounds 
that are fully cultivated and hold wells and 
bathing tanks. The classification of house 
types is very complex, but each is defined by 
its circumambit or distance around. This is 
measured in Fol units of 28-1/4 inches. A Rol 
3s divided into 24 viral units of slightly less 
than 1-1/5 inches each. A larger measure is 
the dandu which equals 4 kols. Along with 
practical proportions of measurement come 
sacred considerations as to the connotations 
of number and size. For example. it is 
recorded that buildings of 17 to 19 kols 
circumambit should be avoided lest they 
bring death to their inhabitants. Measures 
of 19 through 25 Rols are acceptable. but 26 is 
a number to be avoided, and so on. Seasons 
and months are also chosen for their mystical 
meanings. Construction in the month of 
Edavam (May/June), for example, brings 
money and jewels to the patron, while build- 


ing in the month of Mithunam (June/July) 
brings death. 
With the records of K. P. Padmanabha 


Menon, the plan of a representative Malayali 
house may be described here, its size measur- 
ing 64 Aols from north to south. What at 
first appears to be a scattered, even acci- 
denta. grouping of structures proves to be 
bighly organized according to sacred formulae 
and rules of social interaction. The north east 
quadrant is entered by a large gatehouse and 
contains a well and water tank. The quadrant 
is one of four that are demarcated by divid- 
ing the total plot into equal parts. It is 
called Zonu and it also holds the main build- 
ing, a dwelling for femaies. that is 40 hols, 
8 vira/s in circumambit. The southeastern 
quadrant is marked by a dwelling for male 
fami:y members. Just north of the women's 
bui.ding in Menon's plan isa kitchen as 
scpirute structure that measures 23 kols, 16 
virals around. Other subsidiary dwellings 
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include a cattle shed, and an uraffpura as 
place for-pounding rice paddy located in the 
northern part ot the northwest quadrant. 


The lower portions of the northwest und 
southeast actions are particularly interesting. 
for construction in them is forbidden. The 
latter is reserved as cremation ground for the 
family dead, the northwest section's lower 
part (vayu khandan) is simply preserved as 
restricted ground. Plot divisions within the 
large square compound are created by diago- 
nals drawn from corner to corner as well as 
by division into quarters, asthe master 
carpenterfarchitect cuts and sections 
the chosen ground. The drawing of this 
sanctified mandala that is oriented to the 
four cardinal directions is one factor that 
links Kerala folk architecture to pan-India 
traditions. And the higher references of 
domestic planning ate underscored by ceremo- 
nial procedures that follow the completion of 
construction. 


Sacred blessing 


Precautions that govern the honoring of 
the earth and its spirits during construction 
are widely recorded in India, but customs of 
completion very from the Himalaya to the 
south. The procedures of calling blessings 
upon new structures in Nepal aie related to 
those of Keralain spite of geographical dist- 
ance, as they require gift-giving, sacritice: 
and celebration as noted elsewhere’. In 
Kerala, still more elaborate rituais are 
toilowed that give particular prominence to 
the master builder himself. These recall 
Vedic models, broad soutbern themes of wor- 
ship, and local variations that touch upon the 
magical as well as the mystical. 


When structures stand completed, the 
ceremony ot Vastu Bali is carried out to 
honor Vastu as patron god of builders and 
the divine power that motivates artists, 
crattsmen, and architects white helping them 
to choose buiiding sites. As Menon cxpiains, 
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Vastu is believed to sleep in the earth with 
bis head t© the southwest and his feet to the 
northeast, and during concluding ceremonials 
his body is drawn in {ust this way on the nor- 
theast side of a room in the northeast part of 
a new building’. The surface upon which the 
figure is drawn is itself divided into 53 parts 
marked in different colors to denote separate 


deities whose names are there recorded. A 
seat is set up for Ganapati (Ganesa) on its 
west side; and a second seat with curved 


sword represents Bhagvati, guardin of 
Kerala's shoreline * . All of the gods are invo- 
ked with maniras and pots of rice covered 
coconuts are given as offerings while divine 
benevolence is called upon the new structure. 
Figures made of silver or gold to represent a 
fish and a tortoise are offered to Vastu him- 
self, and the body is covered with red cloth. 
After more recitation and gift giving, the 
carpenters move through all rooms of the 
building, carrying torches into which they 
toss resin that bursts into flame to drive out 
evil spirits. They proceed outside of the 
building to encircle it with incantation- 


Ceremonies of blessing have universal 
reference in Kerala as all sacred spirits are in- 
vited to “notice” and participate- The guar- 
diens of the eight directions, often show in 
physical form on the ceilings of namaskara 
mandafpa porches at temples, are specially 
honorded here with rice and a plaintain leaf 
with lighted wick when a house is finished. 
‘These directional deities are Indra, Agni. 
Yama, Nicurti, Varuna. Vayu, Kubera, and 
Rudra. In addition, a geometric figure of 
nine equal parts is drawn ir front of the 
main door with the ashes of a burned plain- 
tain stem, to honor the powerful and horri- 
fying Bhadra Kali. The plot of earth is 
further honored by the sacrifice of a cock or 
goat. with its blood dedicated to Raktesvari, 
goddess of blood. 


The end of the 
recorded as the 


ceremony is 
go out of the 


blessing 
carpenters 
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house compound to a place called purakkalam, 
there to offer goats and cocks along with a 
substance called guruti which is a mixture of 
tumeric and chunam that represent blood. 
This rite, carried out in the dead of night, is 
another indication of the generally Tantric 
direction of the procedure. On the next day 
the builders call upon themselves any faults 
that may exist in the new construction in a 
rite called Tachuta or Tachelppu. A feast of 
celebration concludes the entire event, and 
the construction of a blessed building is 
finished. 


Demestic environs 


Houses of Nambutiri Brahmans are 
comparable in many ways to those of the 
Nairs, although somewhat more compact and 
less garden-oriented. Both groups of patrons 
recognize certain kinds of trees as bring pros- 
perity within the domestic setting, Jackfruit. 
coconut, and the tall and dramatically 
vertical areca palm are prescribed to be grown 
anywhere, but other trees should b: 
restricted to certain directions inside 
domestic compounds.* The east is appropriate 
to Elangi and Peral. The south is suited foc 
Atti and Puli, while the north invites the 
Naga and Itti trees. Araya! and Pala trees 
are planted in the west. 


More unusual and more particular to South 
India are groves known as Kavu or sar pakaxs 
as shelters for serpents within the family 
grounds. They exist as places of “serpent 


worship”, for the honoring of the 1iand 
its protectective spirits through respect 
for and sacrifice to snakes. for both 


Nairs and Nambutiris. Localized customs 
harmonize with broad folk themes of Naga 
worship in Kerala that are manifested in 
numerous ways. Snake stones, as smal! 
sculptural images, are frequently found in large 
numbers on the grounds of Kerala temples. for 
example. They are often carved in hope: 
of securing offspring for childless women. 
And a tew major temples are themselves 
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dedicated to Nagas as central or 
subsidiary or deities Well known serpent 
cvmbolism as part of lorig established Arvan 
end rre-Aryan théewmacs rélates tothe Kerala 
interpretation that sve withessed in countless 
cxazmples of gentile households having serpent 
tenants in their gardens. With intensive 
utbanization. however. sefpeht groves aré 
jaitt disappearing 8nd the Advu is no lofhger 
sacrosanct. ଗା v 


If the Asari the  most:sacred ° interior 


piace, the most -importark intarior shace of 


the tradinonal Malayali house jis a:proper 


shrine room with its own works of art. The, 


material of both architecture and sculpture 
in the shrine is fine hardwood, end the 
reom is both modet in size and quite dark. 
It contains a simple altar and at least done 
image that receives dbily Puja worship. The 
door is small, but it and its frame are carved 
with decorative borders of geometric and 
floral natterns and sometimes with the image 
of a god or goddess. The shrine ceiling may 
also be otnamented. as with lotus biooms. 
Rather than open tb the exterior of the 
buniding of which itis apart, the shrine 
room opens into a smal! interior courtyard 
This e.ement is important ‘as it represcnts a 
kmd of module of “Kerala architectures 
equi aent to tbe ceiling squate section of 
Tibetan monastery design or the divided ci:cle 
of Orissa. As hight well and implutjum 
dep s<Ttn, the courtyard fs functiona! 3s a 
work space while it provides’ a <«ource of 
essentia. light and ventilation. It can be 
muitp ied Kmittesly. Ts enclosurereldtes to 
coantiess varicties of four-sidrd buildings of 
catushalg tsp that date to times as cariy as 
that of the Indus Valley Civilization, but 
again with Kerala vwaristion: And the many 
individual buildings of the domestic compound 
themsei vis open toward the center garden 
space a'tmnust as if, it too. were a courtyard. 


The Kerala house is open both socially and 
physiceily. A series of verandshs and sitting 
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rooms multiply inward from an outer porch 
that is used by casual visitors toward inner 
rooms that are reserved for family members. 
And the extensive use of open porches and 
airy. spaciously separated buildings amid 
planted grounds with permanent water 
sources makes Kerala dwellings the finest 
examples of “garden architecture" in ailof 
Todia. tht... 
$ SF $: 
The limits 6f the ‘compounds. ' are ‘marked 
by wooden ‘fences or laterite’ walls with 
thatch'roofs that are renewed: yearty. just ‘as 
in teinple design. ~A4lso4o0ofed in this waydis 
the entry porch of the-‘compitrid and. the 
kulaffura or cool shed that ic often built as 
a canopy over the steps into a bathing tank. 


There is quict rhythm in succession of 
spaces as, upon entering the main house of & 
Kerala compound, a visitor reaches a cha#sdi 
or antechamber with open hall at the south 
end and an ornamental plank ceilmg above. 
Thr northern end has a comfortable rodm 
about 10 feet square. and botb spaces ate 
usd by the Karansvam of the family to 
recive visitors’. These establish a pattern 
of free movement and variety. Every 
Malayah house once ideally had another 
special space where a Brahman :visitor could 
be ted und housed, atéordimg to bis high 
eratus®, ଚୁଆ a: 

a. 

As has been seen. ttaditional houses 18 
Kerala consist of inary roots “44d | -Mepat bite 
structures ‘of diverse uses ? ‘Lark HH elling 
hat that segrépate the Fotet, public rooms, 
shrine ‘roems” Héuses for cooking, animal 
shciters. ‘and specidl stru.tures such as 
gatev ays ahd tank entries. Beéause of titeir 
eisboration of enclosures both strucrural and 
environmental, their inclusion uf gardens 
into the living space. and their openness to 
light and air. these structures are judged to 
be ‘superior to other southern dwellings. 
They are comfortable and heaithy cells for 
living- Jt is true that the deceptively simple 
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monuments of Kerala are not especially lofty suitable introduction to all ot Kerala archi- 
or awesome whether houses: temples. or tecture. (The preceding comments relate to 
palaces; but all share a closeness to the earth 
in their ecological use of materials and their 
integrative : living pattegns. The house is 


Temple Arts of Kerala by the same author, 
fo be published in Delhi in 1980). , 
“Ma gp gb 


a FOOTNOTES 


Rules for building, both secular and sacred, are recorded in K. P. Paddys 
Menon, Pstory of Kerala, Vor, Ki Hrdkulem, 1937) 5 7 oo 


*Berniet, Ronaté M.. THE™Nepalése Pagoda-Origins and Style (New Delhi, 1979); 
pb. 24-26. ! Fg | € 4 a 


; a; 
; I "See Menon. pr. 173-181; for details of building dedigation,. 


4The. mountains are protected by Sasta, so that thé land of Kerala is said to bei, 
embraced by the.two deities between sea and mountain wall; 


NM 
+ 
r J 


®Choices suited to temple compounds are much more limited. 


SA. Sreedhara Menon, Culturat Heritage of Kerala—An Introduction 
(Cochin, 1978), p. 31. 


"Details of interior design are further explained by V. Nagam Aiya in the 
Truvancore State Mantual, Vol. II (Trivandrum; 1906), pp. 277-278. 


It should be noted that until modern times the matrilineal succession pattern of 
Malabar was typically marked by the marriage of Nambudiri men to Nair wamen. The 
social integration is mirrored in similarities of architectural traditions. 


LIST OF PLATES 


Plate 1—Exposed structure of a collapsing house at Vizhinjam nvcar Trivandrum. 


Piatc 2— Dwelling structure within the compound of Mr. and Mrs. Sivasankaran Nair. 
Kottayam. > 


Piate 3—Pierced gable of familv home of Mr. and Mrs. Sivasankaran Nair dated \087 
Malayalam Era (1912 Alp 
Plate 4—Group of shakestones at Sri Mabsdeva temple, Kaviyut: 
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Note on the Floor Drawings of Karnataka 


Ti. omission of floor drawings from the 
purview of a detailed study of folk art is 
spectacular in our countty, particularly in 
Karnataka. We do not know if there exists, 
at present. any attempt to study the floor 
drawings in any part of India. The difficulty 
may probably lie «in the lack of attempts to 
communicate those works already done or in 
progress in that field in a common language. 
While moving in the rural tracts of Karnataka, 
it is felt quite strongly that similar importance 
should be given tothe study of floor 
drawings as it is done in the case of wood- 
carvings, pottery, textiles, vessels, utencials, 
weapons. etc. 


The people of Karnataka draw on the 
floors in front of their houses, throughout the 
year, several types of drawings with the help 
of stone powder and a pasted solution made 
out of soaked-rice. They are called as 
Rangols or Rangevalls. Women-folk have the 
major contribution in this fied of art as in 
other parts of India. In the folk-songs of 
Karnataka there are some references to the 
bridegroom drawing Rongols on the marriage 
occasions. They are called as hase. 
But that is only on the occasion of marriages 
among certain groups of people. One may 
find. in the villages of Karntaka. the art of 
drawing Rongols is one of the factors making 
a bride preferable in marriage negotiations. 
quite often. the groom's mother even tests 
the bride's abilities of drawing Rangoli. 


The floor drawings of Karnataka can be 
divided into three categories: 
I. Day ‘to-day or Regular Drawings. 
11. Magico-religious Drawings. 
III. Occasional or Ritual Drawings. 
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IT. Day-to-day or Regular Drawings ? 


These are very common in the villages of 
Karnataka. Every morning and evening 
women draw different kinds of Rangols. They 
are very simple and easy drawingse This is a 
common feature in the lives of the village 
folk through out Karnataka. Rangol;s signifies 
symbolically the peace and prosperity of the 
house. If we do not find Rangols in front of 
any house, it is signifies that some certain 
inauspicious-or infelicitous events occurred to 
that house. In the house of death, women do 
not drew Rangols till then of the Sutaka, 
the days of impurity according to their 
tradition. 


Drawings onthe occasinons of marriages 
can be included under this category. Ihe 
maduve-mantaPas, wher the marriage cere- 
monies are performed, hase type of Rangols 
is used to decorate. Floor drawings are also 
made during the occasions like grihka- 
Pravesha, entering to the new house, 
namakarana. the naming ceremony, and 
of these weekly days with which the 
myths of the several deities are associated. 


Women folk welcome the village deity to 
their streets by drawing Rangols on the 
village streets. On the occasion of the car- 
festival of the village deities. we find wide 
diagrams with different varieties of drawings 
on the roads. Sometimes the deity's proce- 
ssion-rout changes abruptly. Then within 
seconds women sprinkle water on the street, 
and instantly draw Rangols. This shows the 
cleanliness as well as freshness which is 
stressed upon in welcoming the supernatural 
powers. Itis believed by the folks of 
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Karnataka that without Rangoli no deity 
ever treads on the village-streets. 


11. Magico religlous drawings : 


Generally women do not take part in this 
kind of tloor drawings. These are attached 
with some magical certitudes. Artistic 
attitude is dominated by the religious super- 
stitions, intricate in nature. in drawing this 
kind of diagrams. The very purpose of this 
kind of flour diagrams is mainly to deal with 
witch-craft. 


These drawings play a strong role in the 
lite of the tribal community. They are almost 
part and parccl of the tribal-life- In southern 
part of Karnataka, the bhuta-vidyag the 
witch-doctor make this kind of Rangols 
of magic squares and circles. and 
than command the p-rson who is attacked by 
the devra, the witch, to sit on the same 
sketches. After the ceremonies are over, the 
bhuta-vidya rubs out‘the Rangols. thus 
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indicating that the demon has been removed. 
There are varities of such rites performed by 
the village folks of Karnataka, to get rid of 
the witches. This kind of drawings are the 
accepted symbols of protectic„n. A lonely 
person who has to cross dark places or grave- 
yard usually readily makes a circle around 
him out of fear, under the impression that 
the circle, drawn around himself, shall 
protect him from the demons. 


In the Ramayana, before Lakshman went to 
help Rama, he drew lines in front of the hut 
for the protection of Sita Even the powerful 
great demon likv Ravana could not cross 
those lines. the Lahshmana Rekha, without 
har ming himself. 


The complex arrangements of patterns of 
pictures used in Hindu and Buddhist tantrism 
which are called as  Mandalas can also be 
included under this category. It is not 
passible here to go to the details of these reli- 
gious diagrams which are important fora 
student of Orintal philosophy and art. 
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TIT. Occasional or ritual drawings 


This kind of floor drawings are more fasci- 
nating than the above. women-folk through- 
out Karnataka, observe many fpujas for 
invoking the blessing of the deities and the 
celestial beings like the sun, the moon and 
the stars. A spot is smeared with cow-dung 
and on this the floor drawings are drawn by 
women with white rice paste or stone 
powder. The,designs range from geometrical 
diagram to the foot prints which are those 
of the goddesses. 


the stars and the earth are integrated in them 
They are drawn as acts of devotion while 
taking a vow to achieve a desited result. 
These are drawn cn certain days of the year 
by attaching special significance in the course 
of the sun and the moon. 


The given photograph is such a diagramatic 
representation of ‘Beldinglappana Puja’, the 
worship of the owner of moon-light, which. I 
found prevalent in Guddenahalli, a village in 
Tumkur district of Karnataka. Such floor 
drawings act as the media of communication 


ss bet th tural dth 

This kind of puja drawings are richest in a cs ed i IN 
design and connotation The sun. the moon, | 
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A Folk-art of Bhopas of the Halar district 
(SAURASTRA) 


On the western coast of India, a 
peninsula stands, known as the land of 
Saurastra, having 20-40’ to 23-25' north lati- 
tude and 69-5’to 32-20’ east longitude. Needless 
to introduce the town of Porbander, as it is 
known as the birth place of Mahatma Gandhi, 
the father of the Indian nation. The old State 
of Porbander is on the southern boundery of 
the then Jamanagar State which is popularly 
known as the Halar district which lies 
between 21-47' and 22-57' north latitude and 
68-57 and 70-37’ west longitude. The deriv- 
ation of the word has got historical back 
ground. Hala Jam was one of the mightier 
fore-fathers of the Jams of the old Jamnagar 
State. Jam Halaji paved the way for jams to 
Come to Saurashtra. As a man, he was mighter 
but as an enemy, he was formtdable and con- 
quered the northern part of the land of Saura- 
stra, touching the gulf of Kutch. This part of 
the land originally belonged to Kathis and 
Jethva-Rajputs the then two ruling clans of the 
land. Thus, on the north and east of the Halar 
district, the gulf of Kutch and tne Arabian 
Sea surround it respectively. On the south, 
threr is tlhe boundry of the old Porbander 
State and on the east, the Zalawar district is 
situated. This piece of land was named after 
Halji by his descendant Jam Lakhaiji. 


In fifteen h century, Jams tried to conso- 
lidate the conquered areas of the land which 
was named after Halajt and popularly known 
as Halar since those days. Arca of the land, 
shown in the map, is 3345 sq. miles. 


When Halajt conquered the lands it was 
full of forest, mbubitwd by ferocious animais 
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like lions, panthers, leopards etc. in the 
woods and hills. The old Saurashtra, in those 
days was fully populated with domisticated 
animals, such as buffaloes cows, camels, 
horses, etc. Brought up by the cattle-breeding 
tribes such as Rabaries and Bharwads. who 
accompanied Lord Krishna when. He came to 
Saurashtra from Mathura. Rabaris are belie- 
ved to be Huns because they have their surn- 
ame ‘Hun’ Like Huns, they are strong and 
sturdy, cruel and ferocious. 


Jam Sataji. in sixteenth century, after 
founding Jamnagar in 1539 A.D., invited many 
tribes from Rajasthan, Sindh and Kutch in 
the Halar district such as Sindhis. Charans. 
Langhas etc. But from Kutch, Bhopas have 
come in the regime of Raval Jam. The grand 
father of Sata jam, who fought against Khan 
Azam Kokaltash a commander-in-chief of 
Akbar, the Mogul Emperor, at Bhucher Mort 
in the Halar region. 


Bhopas are cattle-breeders in Saurastra 
and they are settled in the Okha Mandal 
Taluka particularly and few Nesadas and 
Villages in the Halar district. The chief occu- 
pation of them is to bring up cattles and to 
tame dogs and camels which are the constant 
companions in their wanderings, but they are 
colourful art loving people. 


Matle-Bhoupas hardly cnjoy the settled-lite 
because they are numedic and they move 
from place to place in search of toud und 
todder, when there is hittle rain in the area. 
Because of their nomadic life, they arc iilit- 
erate and uiii-cducated but they 
cultiveted an ¢ ye-sight for folk-arts. 


have 
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They have their own peculair habitations, 
villages and settlements known as Vas and 
Nesadas in the district of Halar. One of the 
most important village is bed. once a small 
port and it is, now silted with mud, has a very 
peculiar situation, where the river Sasoi* 
meets the gulf of the kutch on the Saurastra 
coast. There is this bed village on the rock 
which is shown in the map. ‘Singach is a 
second important village of Bhopas on the 
northern coast of the gulf of Kutch. 


Anthropologically, the folk-lore and 
folk-arts of Bhopas are very intere- 
sting. The folk-culture and folk-art has been 
‘preserved by their women-‘folk in thier 
villages, Vas and Nesadas which are 
distinctly marked out because they live in 
Kubas. Kubas are hut-like. ‘Generally, the 
young women enjoy settled life in these Kubas, 
but not nomadic-life. And so they may be 
their preservers of folk-arts of Bhopas- 
Rabaries. 


The men-folk ot Bhopas have their cattles 
such as goats and sheeps, with whom they 
move frum place to place but the women-folk 
deposit themselves in their Vas. Nesadas and 
Kubas. 


They preserve their entire culture 
including folk-arts, in tact, inthe circular 
structure of cheir Kubas in which they have 
passed many generations and still they live 
and cnjoy the romantic artful life. These 
Kubas are made from earth and bamboo- 
stripes with some wooden logs. The wall 
attacbed with verandah outsidv, is always 
circular with a conical roof. (Fig. No. J.) 


The walls are being prepared besmearing 
gar mud made from the earth of the land 
mixed with water. horse dung and sand. 
They paste the walls with mud, specially 
prepared from sand and horse-dung for 


wall-mud carvings, which are localiy known 
as “Chitar”’, They white-wash walls with 
watery liquid prepared from calcium-dust 
mixed with earth, which has got snowy-white 
colour, they name it as Dhol. Inner walls of 
Kubas are carved out with their fingers and 
nails of their ladies and decorated with many 
designs of the familiar objects to them. Some 
Bhopas have four-wall rectangular houses, 
with two rooms and verandahs but they 
decorate their houses walls with mud- 
carvings. 


Their artistic life has been exhibited thro- 
ugh (1) mud carvings or embrossed mud-work 
(2) Patch-work on quilts, on quilts-keeping 
cloth-boxes known as Mali, on garments of 
young boys and girls etc. (3) Ornaments of gold 
and silver (4) The Moles or Chhundanas or 
Trajvas or Godna or Tatoos. (3) Embroidery 
work (6) Bead-work. 


The most interesting, attractive and 
calling art of Bhopas, is the mud-carvings 
seen on walls or Kubas, earthern-boxes known 
in rheir dialect, as Kothis in which tiey keep 
grains. Kothlasearthern hollow boxes, are 
meant to keep cooked food. milk, butter, 
curds etc. Surfaces of Kothla are being 
carved with gar and decorated with designs, 
Majus. a Sanskrit word from Manjusha a 
box are prepared by them from gar, to keep 
their clothes and ornament boxes. Their 
upper surface are being carved and decorated 
with designs of creepers, trees or plants having 
birds on them. Water-pot keeping stands; 
known as ‘‘Paniaras” have the same patterns 
and designs found on walls, (shown in 
Fig. No. 2.) ¢ 


They decorate walls with designs of lions, 
elephants; trees, with a plants, Mahiyaris, a 
couple of women churning the butter -milk in a 
big pot with a churning instrument. If there is 
a male and a famale figure, they symbolize it as 


e River Sasoi has been named after Sassi, a heroine of the famous Punjabi folk-cale. 
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Krishna and Radha. In their decoration, they 
have their setmotifs. The trees, plants, pea- 
cocks. parrots. elerhants, creepers, mahi- 
yaris and Radha-Krishna stand as motifs in 
thier mud wall-carvings (shown in Fig. No 
3-3 A.) 


But likeGaruda they have a Khaglo bird. 
an imaginative bird witha beak and head of 
bird on human body. The word Khaglo might 
have derived {from Khaga, a bird in Sanskrit. 
It is a peculiar type of bird with Bbopas and 
have bcen used as motif in fre«codrawings as 
well as mudcarvings (shown in (Fig No. 3B.) 


In Kothas, they decorate upper surface 
with floral plant and bird motifs and at the 
top. but little below the top of of the surface, 
they put the symbols of the sun and the 
moon. Sometimes they are pasted and carved 
out with hands and studded with looking 
glasses having a round shape resembling to the 
sun. To make designs shining and glossy they 
also stud them with piece: of mica. Benu is 
also the second motif of the sun in their 
carving. (Benu is the symbol of the rising 
sun). They have the Bij Chendra's niotif, a 
crescent moon motif, in the moon-motif and 
a full moon has never been carved on any of 
these decoration. They also use a carved 
piece of a looking-glass to symbolize the Bij- 
Chandra. 


In order to make vas:tels like Kothas, 
Kothis and Majush they choose a site where is 
shade, they sweep it and spread cow-dung 
ashes, they aut strip of strong bamboos 
according to measure. If they want to make 
a "Kothalo’ they tie strips according to mea- 
sure and prepare a square frame. And in case 
of making a ‘Majmush’ they prepare a recta- 
ngular frame, and for the sake ofa 
‘Kothis’ they make a round frame. 
After this is done, they take a lump of 
earth and make a layer two or three 
inches thick with their hands on the place 
where ashes are spread and put on it the 
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frame work of strips. They cover the frame- 
work with a thick layer of earth and place 
the frame-work between the two layers 80 
that the battom of the frame work does not 
break and is held up on account of strips. 
Now they allow the bottom part to dry up. 
The thickness of the bottom is about five to 
seven inches. 


The bottom part is allowed to dry for two 
days. Then they make legs a span high and 
eight to ten inches round. A ‘Kothala’ has. 
four to six legs according to size. Generally, 
legs are square and beautifully carved. A 
Kothi has four legs, these legs are thick at 
the top and thin at the bottom. When these 
legs, together with the bottom arc dried up. 
they are turned upside down. The legs stand 
evenly on the ground. 


Having made the legs and the bottom, the 
lumps are required to make a Kothi, a Kothala 
and a Majush are put on them and are shaped 
and they make suitable forms out of them. 
Their thickness is about three or four inches. 
This so called wall is made a little more 
high everyday, and in between they fix bam- 
boo strips of about seven or eight inches, half 
of the strips are inside the earth and half are 
outside. They spread ashes on the wall. In 
this way, part of wall is being constructed 
everyday till it is over. 


All the four walls are almost straight. 
The Kothbala is about four to six feet high. a 
Majush is about four to five feet high, while 
a Koch: about five to eight feet high. A Kothi 
is round. narrow at the bottom, wide in the 
middle and again narrow as the bottom at 
the top. They make a lid for it from a 
framc-work of the strips Grain is takun out. 
ot the Kothi from hboie below. This hole is of 
threc inches diametcr and eight to ten inches. 
high at the bottom, it is ciosed with rags. 


A Kothaia has square iid A Majush has. 
wooden small duvor made by carpenter- 
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All these vessels have different designs 
embossed as it were on them and are deco- 
rated by sticking pieces of glass, mirror, 
cowries, mica etc. (Fig. No. 4.) 


They also use different coloures to be 
more realistic to give lights and shades in 
their carvings. They have dark green. parrot- 
green, indigo-blue, fast yellow as their favo- 
urite colour They colour tree-designs with 
green, birds with green or red yellow, Flowers 
are blue. Peacocks have multicolours They 
are very fond of dark coicurs and not of 
pink-colours. They have their own notions 


about their colours. Indigo is used for blue 
colour and tutmeric pow der for yellow colour - 


Bhopas. a nomadic tribe of Saurashtra,. 
away fiom the culture of sopliigsicated and 
cultured class of people have their own undi- 
sturbed aesthetic approach for folk-arts. 
which are as yct. pre:erved in tact by their 
ladies, and it has re main.d unpolluted. Who 
kiows., when Git be rolluted by the 
cu ture of the sv cal d i tucated people ? 


Lee us wis th oc 
by us in cm ~ph 
cu ture only 


ny cemain untouched 
¢ ut toik arts and folk- 


( Fig. 1) 
‘Kubas'’ 
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( Fig. No. 2) 


‘Water pot keeping stand 
kncewn’as ‘Paniaras’ 


( Fig. No. 3) 
The trees; plants, peacoks, perrots, creepers etc. 
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( Fig. No. 3 (A) 
*Mahiyaris'’—a couple of women churning the butter milk. 


Fig No 3(B 
Khaglo bir | in trescodrawings 
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! Fig. No. 4) 


Kothi & Majush are decorated by sticking pieces 
of glass. mirror, mica ctc. 
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GENERAL BACKGROUND 


In the development of various industria] 
products, the craftsmen of Kamarupa had a 
place in ancient India. The economic wealth 
of the country played a considerable part in 
the evolution of these crafts, whether in the 
art of weaving and sericulture, or working in 
metal, ivory, wood: leather, clay, cane, 
bamboo and the like, their reputation was 
equal to that of the craftsmen of other parts 
of contemporary India. This is evidenced by 
literature, foreign accounts and epigraphy 
which mention different professional classes 
like weavers, spinners, dyers, smiths, workers 
in ivory. metal: wood, cane, bamboo, etc.’ 


The above is an assessment of the position 
of the art and crafts of Assam in the olden 
days, then known as Kamarupa. However 
this all-India reputation of the craftsmen of 
this region as brought out here had suffered 
some decline in certain fields in later days. 
The reasons for this stem to be that, on the 
one hand, the craftsmen of other parts of 
India had improved their techniques while 
the craftsmen here had failed to keep pace 
with them; and on the other, the economic 
and professional organisation of the crafts- 
men of these parts had failed to gear them- 
selves to the changed conditions bruught 
about by the changes in the political fortunes 
and consequently in the economic structure 
of the country. 


A noticeable feature of the arts 
and crafts of the region is that they 
have not been organised on a strictly caste 


Work on Pith : 
A rich Folk art of Assam 


Birendranath Dutta 


basis. It is true that some castes have been 
traditionally associated with some particular 
crafts or professions. But this custom has 
been followed more to facilitate functional 
specialisation than to rigidly bind down part- 
icular communities to particular professions, 
as in. say, neighbouring Bengal. In fact, in 
Assam the caste system nas had a much 
looser structure than in other parts of India 
and is marked by a degree of tolerance 
and adaptability rarely met witk else- 
where. As Dr. B. K. Barua remarks: 
*Assam’s social system was moulded primarily 
on the varna system. But because Assam 
is a border region and its relations are 
mostly with Kirata or Mongoloid peoples, the 
Aryanised social forms and the Vedic customs 
and rites do not adhere to any rigid pattern, 
For the same reason the number of Brahmans 
here is small and its influence not dominant 
and further, racial discrimination or the caste 
system is not so rigid.® 


The tradition here has been for the people, 
irrespective of caste, to practise almost all 
kinds of arts and crafts without any social 
disap:probation. As Martin otb:erves : ‘In 
Kamrup there was no distinction of caste aris 
ing from a difterence of profvssion, and all 
the trades, with which inhabitants were acq- 
uainted, continue to be practised by ail pers- 
ons. Koche and Muslims indifferently, who 
were copper smiths, cultivators of betel, 
weavers, makers of garlands, blacksmiths and 
Potters.’ 


And also : ‘In Kamrup there seems to have 
been little or no distinction of castes from 
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* An important caste of Assam. 
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profession, and cach caste, or rather tribe, 
practised all the arts which were known to 
the country. They were farmers. traders, 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths. carpenters.extractors 
of oil. potters, weavers, dyers, artificial flower 
makers. preparers of tobacco, brick layers: 
workers in bamboo, parchers of rice, and 
preparers of curds* ‘, 


This has, on the one hand. made for a kind 
of pleasing versatility among the people of 
this region but at the same time it has baired 
the way to the growth of technical and profe- 
ssional expertise and also of economic self- 
sufficiency due to the lack of proper comme- 
rcial organisation. Thus, it is that many of 
the indigenous crafts of this region are either 
wholly dead or are in a moribund state and 
their places are being progressively occupied 
by crafts men from outside. Martin had obse- 
sved this trend as early as the earlier half of 
the last century and had ‘ound ‘strangers’ 
working in some crafts unknown here.’ His 
prediction that ‘Bengalese being better work- 
men will gradually spread’ has largeiy come 
true. 


Neverthless quite a few traditional arts 
and crafts have still been kept alive by the 
village folk and although the practice of some 
of them is clearly not viable as economic pro- 
positions, their survival is accounted for by 
the fact that, they have been almost inextri- 
cably woven into the socio-cultural fabric of 
traditional life. The art of weaving as pra- 
ctised in Assam js an interesting case in point. 
Here weaving, exclusively practised by women, 
and what is more important. by women of 
all castes and classes indiscriminately, is not 
so much an economic activity as a deeprooted 
social custom, and skiil in weaving has always 
been regarded in the truditional A-ssamese 
socicty as essential for social acceptability 
and prestige for women. 


As elsewheie in India, so in Assam, the 
impact of industrialization and urbanization 
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have been steadily making inroads into the 
domain of the traditional arts and crafts, 
particularly of the folk variety; and the rapi- 
dity and certainty with which these arts and 
crafts are being either edged out or delinked 


from their traditional socio-cultural bases 
seem to point to the inevitable conclusion 
that their total elimination from tbe rural 


scene is only a matter of time—unless. of 
course. active and positive steps are taken 
soon for their rehabilitation. 


Against the general back-grouud given 
above, we shallnow take up for some deta- 
iled treatment one of the lesser known folk 
arts of Assam—viz. work on pith—which 
deserves to be valued by all lovers of folk art 
for the high degree of craftsmanship and 
artistic exclellence involved. It is practised, 
more or less vigorously, by the rural artisans 
in parts of lower Assam, particularly in the 
western-most district of Goalpara. Although 
not many people outside the district know 
much about this unusually rich products of 
this folk art, these have none the less drawn 
the attention of experts and connoisseurs and 
received unstinted praise and admiration from 


them. Artistic pith articles from Goalpara 
have found their place in respectable colle- 
ctions of folk art and have been included 


with special mention in more than one publi- 
cations dealing with representative specimens 
of foik art drawn froma all over India.’ 


lH. PITH AND PITH WORKERS 


(a) The special position of Goalpara Pith, 
which is a kind of reed, is called sota in 
West Goalpara, boti/a in East Goalpara, Kan 
Kuistlia in kamrup and K whila in upper Assam. 


It is true that the tradition of working on 
pith is not confined to Goalpara alone. In 
North Bengal to the west of the district and 
Kamrup and Mangaldai to the east of it,a 
simuar tradition 1s knuwn to have existed. 
Some work on pith is also done in East and 
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West Bengal. But according to some experts 
the art developed in Lower Assam and North 
Bengal where the natural abundance of the 
material and the local artistic genius combined 
together to the greatest advantage, parti- 
cularly in the districts of Kamrup and Goal- 
para in Assam, and Jalpaiguri in North 
Bengal where rainfall is copious and natural 
drainage defective. Reed grows in abundance 
in the many swamps and it is left to the 
native genious of the ‘Malakars'’ and ‘Sola- 
kars’ to put it to good use’. 


Thac the art of working on pith has been 
practised in Assam since a long time past is 
known frum references to it in Buchanan 
Hamilton's An Account of Assam, the mate- 
rials for which were collected between 1807 


and 1809 :; 


‘The Malakors, called Phulmali, make 
artificial flowers’ (P.55). 


‘Garlands and artificial flowers, made of 
Sola, are made and sold by Kolitase and 
others: buta few workmen have been 
introduced from Bengal’ (P. 66). 


The above extracts show that professional 
workmen engaged in pith work were called 
Malakor (Malakar) or Phulmali. Such profe- 
ssional workmen are still to be fonnd in Goal- 
para. who are now ordinarily called Phul- 
mali and referred to as Malakar only when 
one wants to be formal. In many parts of 
Kamrup also there is a class of people called 
Mali or Malakar but their skill is confined 
to the making of garlands of real, and not 
artificial, flowers, and they were originally 
attached to the more important temples of tne 
district. Even if the craft of working in pith 
once flourished in Kamrup, it is at present in a 
dec:iining state, and apart from making mats 
and, puppets for puppet-shovss. the pith 
workers only occasionally make mafjus® 
needed in a Manasa Puja- The same is true 


of the Mangaldai sub-division of Darrang 
where the Manasa cult is quite powerful. 


In East Bengal also the craft is more ur 
less confined to the field of Manasa worsbip 
whereas in West Bengal some toys are also 
made, Of¢ course, ornamental head-gears for 
ceremonial occasions and decorative pieces 
like flowers seem to be most numerously 
produced pith articles in both East and West 
Bengal today. 


(Sophisticated pith images of Durga and 
other Gods and Goddesses seem to be the 
latest craze in Bengal) 


But in Goalpara, although the craft is 
primarily connected with Manasa worship, 
it has a much broader base and is more 
intimately linked with folk-life. Apart from 
the figures and other articles centring round 
the Manasa cult, the Phulmalis of Goalpara 
produce a large variety of other pith arti- 
eles including images of gods and goddesses 
of the local pantheon. figures of various birds 
and animals, different kinds of masks, arti- 
ficial flowers and toys of variegated form: 
and designs. 


BC. Allen had observed in 1905:' Toys 
are made of sola pith by Malakars and a few 
Rajbansis in the parganas of Ghurla. Jamira, 
Parbatjoar, khuntaghat and Kalumaiupara, 
who sometimes turn out quite artistic little 
images of gods and goddess2s.”" Ar present 
the craft seems to be most flourishing in the 
Gauripur-Golokganj area and the articles 
produced here are the most weil-known and 
sought after. But there are expert craftsmen 
in different parts of the district and the 
total volume of their output is quite consi- 
derable, Although the technique of shaping 
and decorating the articles 1s basicaliy the 
same everywhere, works of different locali- 
ties bear some marks of local distinctiveness. 


* A very important caste of Assam. 
« Temporary votine structures. 
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TWO PARALLEL ART FORMS 
CONNECTED WITH PITH WORK 


Work con pith practically incorporates 
within itself two parallel art forms: the first 
is that of image-and toy-making. and the 
second, that of painting. 


Image and Toy-making 


Here we have a wide range of articles ¢: 

1. Images of gods. godlings and spirits as 
well as figures of human beings repre 
senting different functional! or profe- 
ssional classes. 


2. Torys of various kinds inciuding those 
representing figures of animals and birds 
eitber independently or as mounts of 
different gods and goddess. Rattles and 
such other articles meant for children 
also belong to this class. 


2, Artificial flowers: As the name Phul- 
mals or Malakar suggests, the pith 
craftsmen must bave had something 
special to do with the making of flow- 
ers. The most favoured flower motif 
resembles the Kadam flower but 
flowers with other motifs are also fre- 
quently made. The decorative headgears 
meant for ceremonial occasions should 


also be included in this category as 
fioral motifs predominate in their 
designs. 


4. Masks : Masks are of various designs of 
which the Kals-Chands masks are the 
most important both from the point of 
number and of excellence of crafts- 
manshjp. Next to them come the 
Mahadeb masks which are of course 
much simpler and plainer. Clown-masks 
and masks representing different animals 
are also made. 


5” Apart from these traditional! items, pith- 
workers now-a-days produce many 


~ 


‘realistic’ representations of birds. 
animals and fruits, etc., obviously in 
response to ‘modern® taste and demand. 
These ‘realistic’ articles no doubt speak 
volumes of the mastery of the crafta- 
men over their medium and tbeir 
capacity for adaptation. But such crea-~ 
tions are sadly wanting in the simple 
and direct appeal of the traditional 
folk-items. 


b. Painting 


The second art form connected with work 
on pith jis that of painting which can be 
said to have two levels of application: 
one, that of decorating the images, and the 
other, that of independent painting on a 
flattened surface. The images and toys we 
have mentioned above are not finisned pro- 
ducts till they are given the necessary treat- 
ment with paints by the Phulmali, and as 
such, painting.is almost as important as sha- 
ping in turning out tbe finished images and 
toys. 


It must be admitted that painting on toys 
and images cannot bhbave an independent 
character as itis bound to follow th? 
contours of the given forms the artist takes 
up for decoration. And the artists working 
on pith have obviate this limitation by using 
skilfully flattened pith sheets as ‘canvas’ to 
produce real paintings. Most of these pain- 
tings are on the tensporary votive structures® 
erected for Marai Puja i.e. Manasa Puja. 
Representations of characters from tte Beula 
legend naturally predominate in them. But 
artists also attempt independent paintings 
on fats with compositions based on themes 
from the epics and the Puranas. The masks 
also offcr sufficient scope for the expresssion 
of the painting skill of the artists as they 
have much wider and flatter sufaces than the 
images and toys. 


. pera GARR PEP rt Pr ie et aera rarest 


e Local names mandisd, manjus., majus, majy etc. 
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c. Character 


We may now have a look at the disti- 
nctive Characters of the images and the 
paintings turned out by the Goalpara folk- 
—artists. 


1. Images and toys : 


Let us take the images and toys first. 
Pith is soft, fibrous, and at the same time 
extremely brittle and the shapes of the 
figures are to a great extent determined by 
these qualities of the material, It is difficult 
to split and cut pith into curved shapes; but 
it easily yields itsclf to straight shapes and 
thus we find in the pith figures the cons- 
picuous predominance of rectilinear and 
angular compositions (In contrast, the lines 
of the paintings used on them have fiowing 
Curves. thus striking a fine balance). 


The next important characteristic of the 
pith images is stylization~- so common in 
folk-art. The folk artists are normally not 
concerned with any realistic representation of 
objects but they shape their images in delight- 
ful conventional patterns determined, on the 
one hand, by the natural qualities of the mate- 
rial used and the acquired traditional know- 
how of the trade. Individual imagination and 
mastery only serve co give distinction to parti- 
cular article. Thus, the shape of an elephant 
or a peacock made of pith is very different 
from that of an actual clephant ur peacock; 
bur the tolk tradition has developed such set 
formulae tor making these images that they 
are seldom made in any other manner. 


As the images are shaped by cutting 
and carving out pieces from whole 
lengths of reed, they are naturally related to 
sculpture. At the same timc, as they involve 
the joining of ditferent parts according toa 
pre-conceived plan, some of them also give the 
suggestion of an arcuitectural dcsign. 1 his is 
particularly true ot the human figures. The 
images are gencraliy not tig—they seldom 
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exceed two feet in height; but the impression 
of massiveness that som? of them give is quite 
imposing. These outstanding characteristics 
come out most effectively in the exquisite 


bairats images. (Bairati = a woman who 
performs special auspicious functions in a 
marriage. 


Of the animal figures, those of birds—some 
representing real birds and others imaginar y— 
are extremely attractive and they virtually 
throb with life. 


II. The nature of painting on pith 


Since the paintings executed on pith by the 
folk artists of Goalpara represent a very rich 
folk-art heritage of Assam and since there 
has been little discussion on them till now, it 
wili be worth while to dwell upon them at 
some length. 


Professional Pat painters known as patuas 
were not unknown in medieval Assan. It is 
clear from occasional reference to them in old 
Assamese works. One of the important events 
of the life of Sankaradeva, the great medieval 
saint-artist of Assam, as narrated by his 
biographers, relates to his painting on pressed 
cotton paper (tulapat) scenes of the seven. 
Vaikunthas as a backdrop for his play Chihna- 
Yutrg. There is a similar record about 
Madhavadcva, the great discipic of 
Sankaradeva. Itis also certain that the 
neo-vaishnavite movement had given a 
fillip to the art of p-inting 
in Assam end a distinctive Assamese school 
of painting had grown under its inspiration.” 
The degree of excellence this sLool of 
painting had reached 1s evidenced bv a big 
number of illuminated manuscripts thac have 
been found in different parts of Assi wm. the 
most well known amongst which are the 
Bhagavata-purana. the Darrang Raja 
Vamsavals, and the Hasts-Vidyarnava Most 
of these works were undertaken either on 
religious inspiration or under the patronage 
of the Abhom and Koch royal courts cr their 
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noblemen. But origirally inspired as it was 
by the neo-Vaihnavite movement, the art 
especially of the rcligious variety, fiourished 
chiefly in the Vaishnava ‘monasteries (Sattra) 
In the secular variety of paintings that 
developed later, some scholars have discerned 
the influence of the‘ Rajput and Mughal 
schools 3? A few have een the affinity of 
these Assamese paintings with Newari, Oriya 
and Jain paintings. Still others regard them 
as belonging to a folk style.14 


But we have little information about the 
nature of the indigenous folk-style of pain- 
ting that probably served as the basis of the 
Assamese manuscript paintings. Nor is there 
a surviving tradition of folk-painting that 
could be directly linked with them. Patuas 
are no longer heard of; and ‘the class of 
professional artists called, Khanikars, who 
had practised the art of painting along with 
several others like wood-carving and clay- 
modelling, have practically given it up. Thus 
in the whole of Assam today itis only in 
Goalpara that a living and vigorous tradition 
of folk painting is being maintained by the 
Phulmalis. who still wield their brushes 
with excellent eftect to decorate the 
numerous images and toys shaped out of pith 
by themselves and also to execute indepen” 
dent works on ‘canvases of flattened pith ® 


The most vubvious peculiarity of the 
paintings on pith, wnich gives them a marked 
distinctiveness. 1s the uniqueness of the 
medium—'an unlikely medium which has 
most unexpectedly attractive results. ° 


The following are the more important 
characteristic features relating to the 
drawing and painting styles of the pith- 
painters : 


1. As it is. much of the painting on pith is 
dependent on the fcrms of images and 
toys And since the images arc generally 
designed on a triangular conception. the 
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paintings on flat surface also have a 
tendency to approach triangular 
compositions. Even the shapes of many 
of the pith ‘canvases’, especially the 
Bishohori [a name of goddess Manasa)] 
Pats. are distinctly triangular. 


2. The artists rely heavily on drawing. 


Whether on images or on flat surface. an 
outline is first drawn and the picture is 
then completed by filling out the out- 
lined surface with colour. Sometimes 
fine lines are applied on the painted 
surfaces to bring out details, 


The lines are strong and sure. Although 
all artists do not show the same boldness 
of strokes, the effortlessness and confi- 
dence displayed in the works of master 
artists is surprising. The angularity so 
much in the shapes of the images is absent 
in the use of lines in which curves predo- 
minate. The flow and grace of the curves 
of some Bishohori paintings are particu- 
larly vibrant”. 


The artists have a weakness for primary 
colours. However, red; carmine. yellow, 
2en, blue and black seem to be the most 
favoured colours, although their tones 
vary from area to area. Notwithstanding 
the preference for brightness in hues, ‘the 
colours used on pith soak into the surface 
to give it an overall soft tone which is the 
special charm of paintings on pith!®.’ 


Proportion is fairly well-maintained, 
especially in the images. But there is 
practically no attempt to represent pcrs- 
pective. The use of colour is flat and 
there is no variation of tones, and as such, 
the paintings on flat surfaces lack the 
sense of dimension that is naturally 
present in the images. However in many 
paintings variations in the breadth and 
boldness of the lines bring the suggestion 
ot depth. There is an unusual cxample of 
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giving a three-dimensional effect on a flat 
surface in some paintings where the nose 
is not painted but a piece shaped like a 
nose is fixed in its place in the menner 
of a college, 


6. Human figures, which include figures 
of gods and godlings (because they are 
modelled on the same pattern), predomi- 
nate in the paintings. There are animals 
and other objects also. There is not much 
of landscape except the occasional sugges- 
tion of water, moon, clouds, etc. in some 
Pats. Floral and other designs are often 
painted on the borders of the canvases. 
Jn Bishohors fats, the symbolic represe- 
ntation of the goddets is also frequently 


met with. 
7. Stylization is present in many of the 
paintings but it is not as manifest as in 


case of the images. However, the themes, 
compositions, figures and designs follow 
certain conventional patterns and have a 
tendency to become stereotyped. Occasio- 
nally there are attempts by the artists to 
adapt their art at least to subjects outside 
their conventional field, They draw 
pictures with themes drawn from the 
epics and the Puranas and even from 
modern life. But these efforts are also 
marked by all the peculiarities of the 
conventional technique. 


the 
descri- 


In fact, work on pith possesses all 
ch racteristics of ‘peasant art as 
bed by Herbert Read and L. Adam’. 
True to Kroeber’s description pith arti- 
cles also often ‘tend to geometric and 
floral designs or to a naive, somewhat 
inept realism’ ' Jn the words of Asit 
Kumar Haldar : ‘Folk Art developed in 
a community circle which followed it as a 
profession and its banefu! result was that 
it became obviously stereotyped 
tuaily commercial aspects continually 
developed in Folk Art and instead of 
emotion invoking pictorial expressions and 


Even- 
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forms only patterns originated by the 
collective efforts and experiences. Rural 
ani urban art changed according to the 
time of its origin and cultural develop- 
ment of the period. Folk Art remained 
almost static throughout the ages?®,. All 
this is largely true ofthe pith-work of 
Goalpara. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY 


The pith paintings and the medieval manu- 
script paintings of Assam 


(a) As the manuscript paintings and the pith 
paintings represent two distincrive styies of 
painting of Assam, it will be interesting to 
have a look at the points of resemblance and 
difference between the two. 


Both the pith paintings and the manuscript 
paintings are marked by unusual nature of 
their mediums—pith in the former and 
sanchi or agar bark (and sometimes pressed 
cotton) in the latter. 


In both cases, religious beliefs constitute 
the main source of inspiration although 
secular themes also come in. But while in 
case of religious pith paintings thcre isa 
direct link with che religious practices, it is 
absent in case of manuscript paintings. Agains 
while Vaishnava themes predominate in the 
manuscript paintings with religious inspi- 
ration, the pith paintings have not much 
connection with Vaishnava themes. 


As for t chnique, lines predominate in 
both the forms. colour being applied to an 
outlined surface. There is no use of the idea 
of perspective and there is no variation in 
tones in either form. Artists of both the 
forms have a preference for bright primary 
colours. While in the manuscript puintings 
human figures almost always have faces in 
profile, in pith paintings faces drawn from 
the front are almost as frequent as those 
showing the protilv. 
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Unlike the pith paintings, the manuscript 
paintings of Assam. especially those ot the 
Bhagavata-Purana and the Hasti-Vidyarn- 
ava. are too disciplined and sophisticated to 
be deemed as folk paintings without reserva- 
tion. Thuugh obviously based on some local 
folk tradition, these manuscript paintings must 
have attained a considerably high degree of 
refinement and sophistication by coming in 
contact with superior techniques, probably of 
the Rajasthani and Mughal schools. The pith 
paintings on the other hand have an unmista- 
kable folk character and in some ways their 
style has close resemblance with that of the 
pat paintings of Bengal. While comparing 
the style of the pith paintings with that of 
manuscripts of Assam, it may be pointed out 
that it is only with the less sophisticated 
forms of the latter that some resemblance of 
the former can be seen. 


b. The Phulmalis of 
Patuas of Bengal : 


Goalpara and the 


It is true that the folk paintings on pith 
have some resemblance with the pat paint- 
ings of Bengal. but this resemblance is 
confined to the style oniy, and that too, toa 
limited extent. But in other fields like tech- 
nique of production, mode of operation, or ga- 
nisational pattern and social status of thc 
workers, there are significant ditferences®!. 

The Patuas of Bengal are exclusively 
painters but the Phulmalis of Goalpara are 
image-makers, toy-makcrs and painter roiled 
into one. Some of them aiso make clay 
images. 


The Patuuws of Bongal draw their pictures 
mostly on cloth, in the form of scrolls, or and 
occasionally on paper. Some small rectangu- 
lar fats are also drawn. Pith is scarcely 
used in Bungal for painting. But Phulmalis 
of Goalpara draw only on flat pith shects 
of varjous shapes. But the scroll! form is 
unknown to them. It is only recently that 
they have takvun to using paper. 
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Unlike the Patuas, the Phulmalis of 
Goalpara do not go from house to house 
showing pictures and recciving money for 
doing so, They produce images and paintings 
on receiving orders from some party or 
directly sell their wares in the market. 


The Goalpara painters have no songs 
comparable to those sung by the Bengal 
Patuas while showing the fats. 


The social status of the Phulmalis is by 
no means low, while the Patuas of Bengal 
occupy an unenviatle position in the society, 
living in a sort of no-man's land between 
Hinduism and Islam. 


V. SOME ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL 
DETAILS 


a- Patronage and markoet 


The bulk of the pith articles, both images 
and paintings are directly or indirectly 
connected witli the religious and semi-religi- 
ous beliefs and practices of the area. 
Rituals and beliefs centring round the wor- 
ship of the snake-goddess Manasa provide, 
on the one hand. the most extensive 
fied of work and, on the other, 
the most substantial sustenance to the 
pith artists. Apart from the temple-like 
structures, both large and small, needed in 
Hanasa Puja, a large number of Bishohori 
Pats are also produced. Sometimes even 
big-size images of the goddess with elaborate 
background structures are made. Then 
there are the snake-hood images installed in 
the ajgnkar fajagar ) form of Manasa worship. 
Again. such figures of such characters conne- 
cted with the Beula legend as goda. godani 
ganah (astrologer), bhuimali (drummer) are 
some of the most popular images made by the 
pith workers. Another popular image is 
that of god Kati (Karttikeya] peacock mount. 
or with the double mount of peacock and 
elephant. Withturban and trousers, with 
bow and arrows, with shoes and moustache, 
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the Kats image looks most elegant. Jakha 
is another widely favoured object of worship 
and Jakka shrines with pith images of the 
spirit-cum-godling are quite numerous. It has 
been described earlier how community worship 
is held twice a year in the community shrines 


(dasjaniya dham! of West Goalpara and 
how fresh pith images of almost all the gouds 
and godlings are installed on each occasion. 


Again, every year the fishermen organise a 


cercmonial worship of various gods and 
spirits before starting their fishing 
onerations for the year. The number 


of the ‘deities’ runs into scores—three score 
and three, five score and five. seven score 
and seven. and even nine scorc and nine, depe- 


nding on the resources of the devotecs- The 
Phulmalis supply all the images. 
TEerc are also the masks, the Kali and 


Mahadev masks being the the most important 
and also the artificial flowers used for auspi- 
cious purposes. mostly religious. 


All this is enough to show that it is 
mainly the peculiar religious and ritualistic 
beliefs and practices of the region tbat have 
helped work on pith to continue as a living 


art till today. Of course there are the secu- 
lar objects like toys, birds, animals. 
and rattles 


flowers 


Formerly these objects used to be sold in 
fairly large numbers in fairs anil markets 
throughout the year. but they are gradually 
being edged out by cheap plastic and metal 
articles. The patronage that the artists 
form.rly used to receive from the zamidars 
and other landed gentry of the district has in 
recent years shrunk to an alarming degree. 
The result is that few of the Phu!lmalis can 


support themselves and their families with 
the income from working on pith. For most 
of them, working on pith is only a subsidiary 
occupation. 


6. Material and implements used 


Pith is of course the main ingredient used 
in producing the images and raintings. Some 
times dry jute sticks are also used for giving 
firmness to the images. As the making of flat 
sheets of pith involves much concentrated 
labour, thus pushing up the cost of produc- 
tion, and consequently the price. many people 
now use sheets of paper. even news paper, in 
place of pith sheets. Some tinsel is also used 
in some images and headgears. 


The special kind of chopper used for 
cutting, splitting and making strips of pith is 
called kait it is about a foot long and has 
sharp edges on both sides. The skill and 
artistry with which the pieces are cut out, 
given the desired shape and the manner in 
which sheets of even thinness are turned out 
with a single chopper are really extraordinary. 
A kind of glue prepared from the dhekiy'a 
fern is used for joining the different pieces of 
an image or for keeping a sheet stretched and 
flat with the help of ribs. 


As for fhe paints, only bazar colours are 
used today. It is said that paints were once 
prepared by the artists themselves from 
indigenous materials like vermilion or red 
ochre for red: yellew ochre for ytilow, 
indigo for biue. lamp-biack or sout for biack. 
But the practice has long been given up. The 
colours are miacd with a give prepared either 
from tamarind seeds or from barley. The 
bruslies are made «of goat-tail hair. 
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Sculptures Bearing Folk Treatment in the 
Assam State Museum 


The existence of the practice of folk-art 
in the ancient period in Assam is not known. 
Not only Assam but the entire North-East 
Jndia is yet to be properly explored and the 
hidden treasures of this region is yet to be 
dug out in proper perspective. From the 
existing materials that are available in the 
Assam State Museum, which are described 
below, it is certain that an idea about the 
folk-art tradition the existed in Assam can 
be had. 


First let us examine the sculptures from 
Deopani. Deopani ruins, about 26 K, Ms. 
from Golaghat on the Golaghat-Dimapur road 
has yielded quite a few stone images bearing 
such trait. Deopani is surrounded by thick 
forest. The name of the place was derived 
from the name of the river Deopani, which 
flows near by. At present, over the site of 
the ruins, once frequented by wild elephants, a 
modern tinshed temple stands. The presiding 
deity of the temple is Durga in Santa-rufa 
(pacific form). Two images of Visnu are also 
seen in the Garbhagrha (sanctum) of the 
temple. On the right and left half-walls of 
the mandafpa (hall) respectively a stone image 
of Kevalanarasimha und a stone image of 
Vamanavtaya are seen in sthanaka attitude?, 
Four images have already been removed from 
this site to Assam State Muscum. Old brick 
bats are also noticed scattered about the 
place. 


The images from Deopani that are now 


being preserved in the Assam State Museum 
can be described as follows : 
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The first stone image (77x41 cms) repre- 
sents Visnu in Samapada-sthanaka (stands 
erect) attitude. Itisa four handed image 
but two hands are broken. Of the surviving 
left hands the upper one touches a gad 
placed up right on the adhisthana (pedestal) 
which is partly broken. The two broken 
hands must have held a cakra and a Padma. 
The deity wears a Kirita Muiukuta of simple 
styles Upavite, Kundalas and a long 
Vanamala (vaijanti) as ornaments on his 
body and a kRativastra (a dhoti) reaching 
down the knees as the lower garments. It 
can be guessed that there was a round plain 
Prabha (halo) behind the head of the daity. 
which is now broken off and missing- The 
image bears an inscription without date on 
its back, which has been published by 
K. N. Dikshit.2, and P. C. Choudhury*. 


The face of the image is of somewhat 
different look. The face is broad, the nose 
is fla. The chin is short: the lower lip 15 
morte opened. The eyes appear to be smaller 
in comparision to the broad face. The extant 
arm is disproportionately flashy. To maintain 
an uniformity with the broad face and the 
head with the hiritamukuta the remaining 
lower portion of the body of the figure should 
have been longer. The style of holding the 
ayudhas, wearing the ornaments etc., of the 
deity are well in conformity with the Gupta 
art tradition. Considering all these factors 
plus paleographical gound, excluding facial 
expression, the image may be placed in C. Sth 
century A. D. The style of holding ayudhas 
wearing ornaments and the sthunaka attitude 
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of the present image can be well comparcd 
with the image of Visnu in the possession of 
the Rangpur Sahitya Sabha Parishad®. The 
same style is noticed in the Visnu images 
carved in a row along with the images of some 
other deities at Sri Surya Pahar, and in a 
Visnu image kept in a tin-shed at Mikirati, 
(Davaka) in Assam. However, the significance 
of the present image is that unlike the images 
brought for comparision. the physiognomy 
of this image definitely bears a tribal afflia- 
tion, with Tibeto-Burman trait which must 
have been popular style amongst the local 
tribal (Kachari’ folk. 


The second image (46 × 27 cms.) carved in 
the same style of ston: is executed almost 
in the same style as the first image is sadly 
mutilated. The front hands of the God hold 
a Padma and a sankha. The right back 
hand liolds a gada. The object held in the left 
back hand is not clear. The style of wearing 
the ornaments, the way of holding the 
ayudhas etc., show that this image was also 
executed in the same late Gupta formula. 
The flashy body and the less height of the 
figure. show that the artists borrowed some 
local braits too. as in the case of the first 
image. It can be inferred that the missing 
face of the image must have had the same 
type of expression. 


The third image in stone (51 x 28 cms) 
represents Hari-Hara- The image had been 
demarcated between Hari & Hara. This 
composite image is in sampadasthanaka 
attitude. The right half of the image repre- 
sent Hara while the other half depicts Hari. 
This four handed image hold the ayudhas 
clock-wise ! a sankha, broken-presumebly a 
gada, atrisula and an aksamala. The mukuta 
worn by the deity is howc ver, not demarcated. 
The right half of it rcpresents a Jjata-mukuta 
while the left half represents Riritamukuta. 
The urdhava linga of the cdleity is clearly 
noticed. At the back of the image there is 
an inscription, which has been differently 
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published by P. D. Choudhury®. 
P. C. Choudhary". 


and 


On the basis of the style of excution 
and the inscription, the image may 
be placed in the same group, if it does not 
belong to a slightly later period by a few 
years. But the image like the other images 
from this place have the same extra-Aryan 
influence as far as the facial expression is 
concerned and so also the representations of 
the Garuda and Nandi, the vehicles of Visnu 
and Siva respectively. 


The last image of stone (14 1/2x 8 cm) from 
Deopani also represents Harl-Hara. The 
right half of the image represents Siva, while 
the left half represents Visnu. Garuda and 
Nardi are also seen flanking the deity. 
Urdhava-linga of Siva is clearly visible. 
Here also we find that the standing style 
(samapadasthanka) and the way of holding 
the avudhas. no doubt, are based on the 
classical formula. But the physiognomy of 
the figure of the God and his attendants are 
quite peculiar. They bear the same local 
features. Of allthese four images, the 
present one is most crude in execution. The 
face of the deity is almost square. The 
forehead is a little projected, the eyes are 
little, bulging cheeks are a little sunken, .and 
the closed lips are slightly projected. The 
miniature figure of Gardua is very crude. 
There is an inscriptian on tne back of the 
image the script of which bears the character 
of C. Oth Century A. D. according to P. C. 
Choudhur y®. 


Jt may be noted that Deopani lies closer 
to Dimapur (now in Nagaland) and Kacemari 
pathar where still exist the ruins of the 
peculiar culture associated with the Kacharis,? 
But the sculptures of Kacomaripathar have 
nothing to do with the present group of 
sculpture from Deopani. The Dimapur ruins 
and the Kacomari pathar ruins belong toa 
much later period. However, the ‘physiog- 
nomy of the present sculpture bears an 
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eloquent testimory to the fact that about 
Sth/9th century A.D. the Deopani region 
must have been inhabitated by tribal popula- 
tion and possibly it was a pocket of some 
Tibeto-Burman people. who embraced 
Aryadharma already popular in the re:t of 
the parts of the country. Even if one does 
not think that the extra-Aryan physiognomy 
depicted in the sculptures from Deorpani has 
nothing to do with the folk element, it is 
sures that the last image of the group (Hari- 
Hara) of our discussion; although chiselled 
in the classical! formula, was sculptured by 
some- local artists who put some amount of 
tribal features in it, mixed with folk elements 
R. M. Nath has rightly said while describing 
the images that are being prescved at Deopani 
that ‘‘all the images are massive in constru- 
ction, standing upright in the simple form 
without any sign of movement or pliability, 
with short featured physiognomy. "3° However, 
hc has not taken, the folk elements. at least 
in a few of them, into consideration. 


Next, we come to the group of Narakasur 
bronze imrges. This group of bronzes have 
yielded a good numter of metal sculpturs! 


which belong to a period ranging 
from 9th/l0th century to C. 1ilth A.D. 
or so on stylistic basis, Most of the 
images of this group represent various 


Brahmanical and a tew Buddhist deities. Some 
of them are pleasing work of metal art and 
have similarity with the Pala school of 
Bengal and Bihar. However,a few pieces 
of sculptures do not bear the classical 
Pala trait. They are crude in representacion. 
Specially four medallions represent such 
type of sculptures as we shall show. 


The first medallion (17 X lo cms) shows 
a human head. Below uit,the head of a 
buffalo with its two horns is seen. The 
neck of the human bust and the neck of the 
head portion of the buffalo are joined to- 
gether. The human head is seen wearing a 
cap or (short mukuts) with flame like 
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decoration on either side. On the forehead 
it has the third eye. if not a filaka (tiara). 
The Kundalas that are hanging down from 
the ears of it are quitv cleariy visible on 
either side. The eye bclls are slightly bigger 
in size. These fectures definitely 
some folk motits. 
clear. 
cted. 


represent 
Eyebrows are not very 
The lips are cinsed and a little proje- 


Now there lies a difficulty with regard 
to the identification of this icon. It is sure 
that it has not been sculptured in the classi- 
cai form. The buffalo lead may 
Mahisasura, the demon who was 
goddess Durga. In that case the 
head with the third eye should 
Durga with a terrible ook This 
iconographical respresntation 
It is entirely 
appears. 


represent 
killed by 

human 
represent 

type of 
is very rare. 
bascd on folk motif, as jit 


The second medallion (21 X 18'2 ems) 
shows a four armed female goddess standing in 
samapada-sthanaka attitude on the back of 
a buffalo. The objects held in the hands of 
the deity are clockwise (from upper left)* 
trisulag, Goda, rein of the buffalo vehicle and 
cakra. The face of the goddess is cylindricai. 
The eyes are bulging and the 
disproportionately pointed. The mukuta 
worn by the deity is of peculiar type. The 
back of it is joined with the border of the 
medallion. The body of the deity is bedeck- 
ed with the usual ornaments. She wears 
an wupavits (?) on her body. The lower 
drapary of the goddes is well designed the 
like of which is not usually found in the 
Pala sculpture. Below, the buffalo who is in 
moving posture from tne left to the right is 
also crudely depicted. Below it the medellion 
is slightly damaged. 


nose is 


Two lines of indistinct inscribed letters 
are noticed to the right of the figure of the 
deity on the vacant place of the medeliion. 
It is difficult to give a correct reading of the 
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inscription. However. it can be said that 
the script is not at all simtlar to the old 
Assamese script. Rather, it appears that 
the letters, though crude, may be similar to 
the letters of inscriptions of 9th/10th century 
found in Assam. 


The third madellion (22 × 17cms) repres- 
ents a four handed male deity standing on an 
animal in samapadasthanaka attitude. The 
deity holds clockwise from upper left) : 
cakra, sankha. aksamala and khadga. On 
the head of the deitya jJjatais clearly 
noticed. He wears a hora around the neck. 
A katimekhala on the waist and possibly 
a thin kativastra are shown as his lower 
drapery. An ufvitg is also noticed on the 
body of the deity. The urdhavalinga is very 
clearly shown. The eyes of the god are large 
and eye-brows are large. The nose is dispro- 
portionately raised but blunt. The face of 
the animal, which 1s moving tothe left 
raising its tail and on the back of which tbe 
deity stands, is peculiar. The face of the 
animal if represents a face of a tiger is not 
clear. Had tbe animal represented a bull. The 
deity could have somehow been identified as 
Hari-Hara- Now the identification of tbe deity 
has become a problem although some iconogra- 
phic details of Siva are found in this image. On 
either side of the god a jiine of indistinct 
inscription in Brahmi script of about 9th cen- 


tury is seen. Whatever may be the real 
identity of the god and the purport of the 
short inscriptio 1. it is true that the scuip- 


ture. bears a good dea! of foik element in it. 

The iast medellion ( 20'5 X 9'5 cms) 
represents a two armed male figure standing 
in samafpadasthanagka attitude on an ass or a 
donkey. With the right hand, the god hoids 
a stuff, whiie with the left he hoids the rein 
of the ass. A pair of Fundulg, a hard and a 
pair oi valayo are seen on the various parts of 
the body of the god. On the waist a belt 
ike katimekhala is noticed On the body 
an uparita is shown. The head of the god 
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carries a conical simple muhbuta. The eyes 
of the god are large and bulging. The nose 
is almost flat. The vahanas an ass, is also 
crudely represented. From the style of the 
execution it can be safely concluded, what- 
ever may be the identity of the image, the 
sculpture defers significantly from the classi- 
cal plastic art and it is the result of the effort 
of some artist, practising folk art. All the 
four medallions depicting the figures in relief, 
show a clear line of folk art tradition in 
Kamarupa in C. 9th/l0th century A.D. 
which are supported by the cbaracter of the 
inscribed letters in them. As all the four 
pieces of medellion bear holes on the borders 
both lengthwise and breadthwise, it is quite 
likely that they were kept suspended in some 
place, possibly in the temples. 


In the same group of images a miniature 
bronze image is noticed. It represents Ra 
female (?) figure. It has two arms which are 
abnormally long, and hanging down below 
the knees. The hands and figures are crudely 
depicted. The face of the figure is round. 
On its head there is no trace of hair. the 
moutb is open and the chin is very short. 
Traces of two breasts in low relief are 
noticed. The legs are short. The style is 
plain. Comparing the plasticity of this group 
of bronze images from Narakasur hill, one 
would definitely say that the present minia- 
ture figure certainly bears clear folk elements. 
However, looking at the same type of matel 
with same colour as in the other images of 
the group it is not possible to assign a late 
date to this piece of art. It is tikely that it 
should belong almost to the same period to 
which the major images of Pala styles helong. 


In a miniature stone image of Surya from 
an unknown place datable to C- 8th century 
some folkish treatment is noticed. Here the 
style of depiction of the seven horses, the 
figures of Danda and Pingala etc. show s.me 
affiliation to folk art tradition although the 
icon is sculptured in classical formula. The 
derpicrion ot the style of horses of the bronze 
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Surya icon from Narakasur hill preserved in 
the same muscum along with other images of 
the group has some folkish touch, as in the 
case of the Surya image from Hahara, as we 
shall show. However. the other details of 
the Narakasur Surya image are different. 

Folk style can be traced in the terracotta 
sculptures from Bhismaknagar too. A plaque 
showing a rowing enjoyed by a Couple, 
another carrying dancing female figure and 
another mutilated plaque carrying a couple 
clearly depict foik treatment in them. All 
these pieces were collected from Bhismakna- 
gar near Sadiya from an cxtensive brick 
works that are now in complete ruins. These 
ruins and the ruined Tamreswari temple at 
Sadiya (now not to be seen) ruins bave been 
attributed to the Chutias who ruled over this 
region in C. 13th century A. DM 


Terracotta plaques from Jogijan showing 
a warrior with a quiver and a bows. a seated 
image of Gajalakshmi and a female seated 
figure the hair of which a male figure is 
holding with its right hand surely bear popu- 
lar folk art trait. Uniike the figures from the 
Bismaknagar terracotta plaques, here each of 
the tigures have a pair of bulging eyes. These 
plaques were discovered under earth while 
clearing the debris of the ruined sanctums 
that are in rows at Jogijan. The ruins of 
Jogijan. from the nature ot the antiquities. 
should belong to mediaeval period. 


A terracotta sculpture from Balujora 
mauza Noalpara district. Assam. showing 
Siva in crude form, bears the popular style. 


A brass image (8°7 X 5'8 cms) of a female 
deity from Maghnowa in Samu puadasthanaka 
posture is being preserved in th. same 
museum Here th deity 1s shown holding an 
arrow in her right band and a ring (?)in ber 
left. The deit wears a peculiar mukuta. On 
her head which has three cones of wbkich the 
middle one i> shorter. The t rehead is short. 
The puspa kundalas that deck the ears of 
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the deity are of peculiar style. The flower of 
each kundala is shown with branch either of 
which have out ward bent above. The cheeks 
are broad. The eyes are bulging. The nose is 
slightly damaged. The lips are closed. The 
arms are outwardly bent at elbow level in 
angulait form. The feet of the deity are 
missing along the lower portions of adhara 
frame and the pedestal. The almost pointed 
adhara joins the main sculpture in many 
points. Looking at the peculiar style of the 
sculpture. ic is difficult co say actuaily it 
represents whom. However, it is sure that 
the scultue is devoid of classical treatment. 
Jt must have been worshipped as some folk 
goddess in late periud. 


A four“armed stone* image 55° 5X 15 cms) 
hailing from Deoupani shows a standing 
Visnu in a crude form. The deity is made to 
hold clockwise (from upper deft / © cakra, 
gada, pudma, ind sunkhd. The upper hands 
are shown with outward angular bent, while 
the lower hands are shown below these two 
hands in the same tashion as seen commoniy 
in the scuiptures of the Ahom period. The 
cones of the short mukuta worn by the deity 
on his head are very short. The forehead ot 
the deity is short, while the cheeks are broad. 
The eyes are small but buldging. The nose is 
disproportionately iong. The lips are closed. 
The lower portion ot the deity wears a dhots 
a fold of wbich is prominently shown in 
between the legs which are shown apart. The 
chest portion or the god 1s a little projected. 
The style behind the figure of the god of 
which the breadth of the lower portion is 
much less than the upper portion has four 
holes-two on either side of the neck and two 
on either side of the waist of the gud. The 
physiognomy and ‘other d. tails show that the 
style of depiction ot the image has nothing to 
do with the classical style 


The style ot holding the -ayudhas. it 
apperas. have similarity with the Ahom 
sculpture. However, the facial exp:ession 
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show its tribal or folkish affiliation. This 
sculpture has no similarity with the other 
Deopani sculptures as far the execution 
formula is concerned, although it bears almost 
the same tribal face. Stylistically. it shculd 
belong to late mediaevel period i.c. C. 18th 
century or s50- 


The execution of the jata with a crescent 
moon, the trunk and other dctails of each of 
the two metallic miniature’ images of Ganesa 
from Hahara shows folkish treatment. 
Siinilarly the depiction of the Surya image 
(9 X 8'5 cms) from the same hoard portravs 
some folk element as seen in two Ganesa 
images. Here above the row of seven horses 
who draw the symbolical chariot, the Sun god 
is shown vn a dish like object on the edge 
around which are seen lotus patels like 
design. The round dish rests on a lotus- 
stalk is which fitted on the back of the middle 
horse on which is seated ‘ Aruna the chariot 
driver. ‘who is not clearly visible from the 
front. 


In the ccntre ot the dish on a full-blown 
lotus is ‘seen Surya scated cross legged 
holding a lotus in each of his two hands, who 
is flanked by the seated figures of Danda!?) 
and Pingala (? Scated figure of Sun god un a 
jotus which again rests on an one inch long 
sialk is extremely rare. This trcatment is not 
to be seen in any image of Surya sculptured 
in classical style. The entire sculpture has 
under gone folk influence, as it appears. The 
typc of treatpnuntis found in the 
representaticn of Gajalakshmi a metallic 
image of the same group. Here, foik element 
js clearly seen in the crude depiction of four 
elephants, (one missing) each standing ina 


same 


corner and {uuring water on the head of the 
Lakshmi who is shown scated in the centre. 
Usually in the image of Gajalakshmi 
sculptured in the classical form two 
elephants are shown. 

One of the most interesting sculpture 


(29 x 18 cms) of the Assam State Museum 
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is of a ten handed deity. It hails from 
Mangaldoi. The figure of the deity is shown 
as standing erect and facing front. All the 
hands are shown stretched outward horizon- 
tally with a grip in eacb hand. The arm of 
each of the hands is issued (from both the 
sides) from the body portion i... from the 
actul arm to the belly position, unich is an 
extremely rare instance. The entire chest 
and the belly portion is almost “U'’ shaped. 
On the chest portion in all 13 nails are shown 
pounced on the body. Four blank small 
holes are also seen here. Evidently in these 
holes some nails were put. which are now 
missing. On the belly also is seen such a 
nail. If these jron nails were put for 
ornamentation or some other purpose, it is 
not clear. The deity has two eyes. The eyes 
are represented by two golden nails fitted 
into the actual eye sites. On the torehcad 
uf the figure a very small hole is secn. 
Undoubtedly, there was also a golden nail 
which must have represented the third 
eye. There is no trace of mukuta on the head 
of the deity. However, it appears that at the 
top of the head the hair knot is shown. 
The peculiar ears are of big sixe and are well 
perforated. The mouth is slightly opened. 
The nose is almost flat The entire face is 
almost round. The neck is abnormally long. 
Another peculiar feature of the sculpture 
is that, around ‘the neck and waist of the 
figure, the stele is cut deeper and perforated 
possibly to show the figure in relief. Perfora- 
tion is continued in two rows on eitber side of 
the figure in between the horizontally strech d 
arms. In all there are 24 perforations or small 
holvs Below the lowest left hand are seen 
two crude two armed human tigures in 
shallow relief. Below these figures is secn a 
dog (?) . On the other side under the lower 
right arm of the deity is seen a standing 
-miniature human tigure in dancing pose (?). 
Two round dotted flower motifs are seen in 
shallow relief in front of and above this figure. 
Below, as on the other side, a crude represen- 
tion of animal (lion ?) is seen. The stele is 
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pointed and topped by a lingo like thing. 
From the tecbnique of the sculptor adopted 
in this work. it is clear that, he did not 
touch ‘tbe ciassical style at all and this art 
product is the cresu:t of the trans- 
lation of his idea in his mind. in 
his own way into reality. The identity of 
the divinity, depicted in this work is not 
very clear. Whether it represents a male or 
a female deity is not known. However. it 
appcars that the artist tried to show that 
this image should represent Durga. The ten 
arms, the third eye on the forehead of the 
deity and the presence of a crude figure of 
lion (?) below the legs of the deity show that 
it bears the main iconographical features of 
Durga. However, the common fighting scene 
between the goddess Durga and the Mahisa 
(buffalo demon) is not shown and as such, 
it should be taken as the pacific form of 
Durga. Two images of Durga in pacific form 
belonging to the mediaeval period are noticed 
in Assam—one at Deopani as stated above, 
and the other at Dimapur which have. 
of course, stylistic difterence from the pre- 
sent one. The style of depiction of the arms 
of the goddess show that the artist believed 
in simple expression and to some extent in 
abstract art ‘too. Stylistical consideration 
leads us to place it in a very late period. 


The back of the stele of the sculpture is 
nicely designed. In the centre a tree design 
js beautitully done. On either side of this tree 
motif are seen two rows of lotus ( ? ) patels 
in conical shape. In all there are 16 perform- 
ation marks The tree design or motif is 
executed on a tired base. In the locality 
amongest the tribal people this piece of icon 
was known as Budhi Gosani i.e. Durga. 


In the same museum there arc two minature 
matel images one representing Krsna and the 
uther Venugopala (from Billesvar devalaya) 
show the same trend of the popular art 
style. The same trand is detecicb in the art 
style of the metal sculptures belonging to 
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19th Century, preserved in the Piogalesvac 
Devalayag, Assam. which were the denotions 
of the royal authorities, as revcaled from the 
inscribed lines on the objeets. 


From the above study of the art pices Or 
the sculptures cotlected from Various piaces 
now being preserved in the As:am Stare 
Museum, Gaubati, side by side the classical 
art practised by the professional artists under 
the patronage of the royal authorities in 
mediaeval period i.e. pre-Ahom period in 
Assam, a tendency of folk arc or at least the 
folk art with tribal affiliation did exist as 
is evidenced from the Deopani and Narakasur 
hill sculptures. In fact the Deopani artis 
the result of the work done by the Kachari 
(Tibeto-Burman) artists, in the principle of 
the Brahmanical iconography. The existence of 
this art is also proved by the sculptures from 
Jogijan. As in other parts of India, it is 
sure, archaeological excavation will throw 
more light on the art that was popular 
amongst the common folks in that period. 
The art depicted in the terracotta plaques 
from Bhismaknagar reflect the same 
tendency that existed in the 13th/iith 
century. During the Ahom period, although 
in some places by some artists. the 
Pre-Ahom art formula was continued in a 
deteriorated from, as is evident from some 


Ambari sculptures. general style of the 
much deteriorated and it liad no stylistic 
relation with the pre-Ahom art style, 


Rather the art style that developed in that 
period, it appears, had a leaning towards the 
tendency of folk art. By the end of the Ahom 
rule i.e. 19th century. the style practised by 
the artists patronised by the royal autho- 
rieties deteriorated so much so that grudually 
it was fully absorved in the folk-art. It 
happened due to many factors i.e., the 
unstable administration of the royal autho- 
rities, negligence of royal partonage and un- 
sound economic condition and so fortb. It is 
true that the political and economic conditions 
played vital roles in (holding the line of the 
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trend of art. Economic condition is much 
more important factor in this matter. As it 
happened in other parts of India. in Assam 
too. for want of the royal patronage the art 
excellence badly suffered and ultimately it 


came under the full influence of the folk-art 
practised by the common folk, who did never 
get any economic support form the ruling 
class in this regard, to express their joy and 
artistic mind!®. 


They are : two 
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Traditional and Commercial Female Folk 
Painting of Mithila 


Introduction : 


Mithila is a cultural region which lies 
North of the Ganges in Bihar and South of 
the Himalayas in the Nepalese Tarai, boun- 
ded by the river Gandak in the West and the 
river Kosi in the East?. 


The dominant culture is the high culture 
of the Maithil Brahmins whose tradition can 
be traced back to the beginning of the Ist 
millenium B. C., or earlier®. 


In the North and North-Eastern part of 
Bihar, Maithil Brahmins are most numerous 
and the purest Maithili language is spoken. 


In this paper, we will concern ourselves 
with this more narrow area where Maithili 
culture concentrates. 


Here, in Madhubani district, and especia- 
lly in the village Jitvarpur the traditional 
domestic arts of the Maithil women have been 
commercialized as a result of a relief program 
initiated by the Indian Government after a 
drought and famine of 1967/68.* 


In the following discussion, we will look 
at the differences between the traditional 
and commercial arts of the women of Mithila. 
We will start with the technical aspects of 
their art and end with sociological questions 
concerning the artists. 


1. Varieties of Mithila arts 


Traditional women's art of Mithila, like 
elsewhere, belongs to the so-called domestic 
arts, 
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There are various types of domestic arts, 
for example the 3-dimensional arts which are 
made from clay, sikki grass. cotton rags, paper 
machee etc. There are also the 2-dimensi- 
onal arts which are applied to surfaces like : 
textiles, palm leaves, clay pots. paper machee, 
paper, walls and floors. 


In the following we shall concentrate on 
wall paintings and floor drawings® as the most 
important forms of art in our context. 


Wall paintings are applied both to tbe 
inside and the outside of the traditional mud- 
houses. 


Floor drawings are drawn both inside and 
outside on the floor of the houses, and court- 
yards, at ponds; under holy trees, and other 
sacred places. In every case, this traditional 
form of art is fixed to a particular locations 
and the medium used for drawing or painting 
is immovable. 


All the traditional domestic arts which 
have been indicated above have been commer - 
cially developed and distributed in the market. 
However, only the two-dimensional arts of 
painting and drawing could catch hold of a far 
reaching market, because of the following 
reason. The commercial paintings are done 
on paper which is a portable medium. Their 
seize is small, 56 by 76 cm. they are handy 
and lightweight. Therefore, paper 15 a most 
suitable medium for commercial arts. It is 
cheap to pack and transport and export 
becomes easy. Besides aesthetic attraction, 
these more technical fects may be considered a 
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maior rcason why Mithila paintings could 
catch hold of an international market. 


2. Tools and techniques of painting 


Traditional wall paintings are drawn either 
with bamboo splinters wrapped in cotton or 
cotton wool. or with small sticks of straw 
which are pulled out of the roof of the houses. 


The colours are applied with swabs of 
cotton and cotton wool. Floor designs are 
drawn with the last three fingers of the right 
hand Commercial paintings and drawings are 
first outlined with a little stick of straw —or 
now-a-days with a writing pen. 


The colours are then applied with little 
straws which have been wrapped with cotton 
wool. No brush is used. 


Thus, the simple tools which are traditi- 
onally used in wall painting are also used to 
some extent in commercial painting. 


3. Colours 


The woman prepares the traditional colour 
herself—from red earth, rice flour, tumeric, 
and burnt coal. 


The colours are first ground into powder 
and then dissolved in milk. When floor draw- 
ings are made. the women u-e rice fiour which 
bas been dissolved in water. Then they add 
red spots of vermillion powder to the 
drawing. 


Traditionally, the colour scheme is limited 
to only a few colours—the earthen colours 
dominating in wall paintings and the white 
colour of rice flour dominating in floor 
drawings. 


A recent development is the addition of 
bazaar colours to the wall paintings a reflec- 
tion ot commercial painting. 


For commercial painting, women buy the 
cheapvst chemical colour - powders trom the 
locai bazaar, and dissolve them in liquid gum. 
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There exists a much wider range of modern 
chemical colours than of traditional self- 
prepared colours, and the colours are more 
intensive. The women make full use of this 
wide modern colour scheme. The colours are 
not mixed with each other. 


Therefore. commercial Mithila paintings 
tend to be bright and colourful. For line 


drawings. ink jis used—mainly black and 
red. 


4. Procedure of Painting 


Traditional painting and drawing is naive 
but stylized through long tradition. 


There is a formalized procedure for draw- 
ing and painting. Floor drawings are worked 
from the centre out. 


Figures are started from the head, then 
the parts of the body are added in a hierar- 
chical orders The more important items 
are drawn first. Unimportant ornamental 
designs are worked out last. 


The eyes are painted with black colour at 
the end, when the outlining or colouring of 
the total figure has been finished. But. 
there arc always exceptions to the general 
TUic. 


The technical procedure used fur commer- 
ciai painting on paper 1s essentially the same 
as tor traditional wall and fioor painting. 
Bui, with increasing experience to draw and 
paint on paper. many women have developed 
an casier, more elegant tiow ot lines This 
contiasts to the simpier. sometimes more 
crude representations dune in traditional 
wail paintings. 


5. Motifs 


Wall paintings ure representative and 
narrative, except tor a few highiy stynzed 
symbolic designs in the bridai chumber. 
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They represent gods and goddesses, and 
illustrate epic scencs from the Ramayana and 
Krishna’s youth, as well as groups of singers 
and dancers. 


The quantity and variety of motifs is 
limited only by the space available on the 
walls of the houses. 


The main themes of the wall paintings 
reflect the great tradition of Hindu 
iconography. 


In contrast to the wall paintings, floor 
drawings are highly abstract and symbolic. 


And, except in-a-few cases, there is no 
connection with the great tradition of Hindu 
iconography. 


The floor drawings of the women also 
differ essentialiy from tantric yantra designs 
of the priests. 


Commercial painting and drawing is 
essantially the same in motif and theme as 
traditional painting. 


But, since there is free choice and no 
limitation in the amount of paper. we find a 
wider variety of themes in 
painting than in traditional. 
Krishna themes are favorites. 


There js also a tendency to make the 
abstract motifs, which aie derived from 
traditional floor drawings, more picturesque 
and illustrative. 


commercial 
Durga and 


Also, in commercial painting the tech- 
nique of line drawing is no longer fixed to a 
specific type of abstract motif as it is in 
traditional floor design. On the contrary, 
there is a strung tendency towards illustra- 
tive themes. And figurative 
drawn in graphic style. too. 


motifs acre 


Thus, you find the iconography of the 
great tradition of Hindu art also prevalent in 
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the graphic style of commercial Mithila 


painting. 
6. Fanctional context 


Traditional painting is highly functional 
in a ritual context. It is fixed in time and 
place to a specific  cultic occasion. Wall 


paintings are prepared for marriages and 
for the initiation rite of boys. 

Thus. a mother will have only a few 
occasions for making wall paintings in her 
lifetime, depending upon the number and 
sex of her children. The main tunction of 
wall painting, is to put as many gods and 


auspicious symbols as possible in the picture 
so they may have a positive influence while 
they witness the festive occasion. In contrast 


to the rare occasions for wall paintings, 
there are uncountable occasions for prepar- 
ing floor drawings. 

The times are fixed within the life-and 


calendar°cycle. In addition, there are many 
occasions connected with vows, the so-called 
“brata rites”. 


In all these domestic rites. the floor draw- 
ings act as an altar on the floor-the ritual is 
performed on it, 


In more than 90% of these domestic ritu- 
als, the performer will be a woman, men 
are totally excludid. 


Within one year, the woman of a house- 
hold will prepare between 50 and 100 floor 
designs, and hundreds within her lifetime. 
The number and variation will depend upon 
her age. her caste and her village. 


Therefore, floor drawings outnumber wall 


paintings by far. They represent a non- 
brahmanical tradition of ritualistic art. 
which is exclusive to the domestic rites of 


the women. 


Commercial Mithila art has lost its dome- 
stic ritualistic context. Commercial pictures 
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or picture panels serve as room decorations 
for anonymous consumers. 


The type and context of art has been 
changed because the artists have been freed 
from ritualistic conditioning and because 
market demands operate as consumers choose 
their paintings. 


In commercial art colour paintings are 
dominant, and accordingly, there isa much 
greater use of motifs from the great tradition 
of Hindu-brahmanica! art then from the non- 
representative motifs of the typical non- 
brahmanical tradition of the women. 


Graphic design has become the specializa- 


tion of small groups of women who belong 
primarily to one caste in one village®. 
7. The poblic 

The public for the traditional ritual arts 


of women is tlie in-group of family and caste. 


Domestic arts are carried out as a houzee- 
hold duty without rewards in either money 
or prestige. 


On the contrary, the general discrimina- 


tion against women also applies to their 
Creative work. 
The domestic art of women is looked 


down on, traditionally, and is not considered 
art at all. 


In contrast to this tradition, the public 
for commercial Mithila art is anoymous, 
consisting of the westernized intelligentia in 
cosmopolitan cities of India and people 


elsewhere who are interested in oriental 
arts. 
The commercial Mithila art is produced 


against payment as a supplement-or in a few 
cases-as a main source of income. The sales 
price gives a concrete economic value to the 
art object. Commercial paintings also receive 
cultural prestige through various forms of 
publicity and organized propagation in the 
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market. Thus, they have gained a position of 
prestige in the category of folk arts and naive 
arts. 


8. The artists. 


~ 


Women in tradititional Hindu society 
derive their social status from the males : 
their father. husband, or son. 

The women artists of Mithila belong to 
the highest social stratum of the Brahmins 
and brahmanized high castes who are the 
traditional economic. political and cultural 


elite of the society. 


Therefore, their art can ke categorized as 
the art of an elite, or even as a variant form 
of a -court art, because the rituals and 
related domestic arts in the local palaces are 
the same as in the village huts, where the 
poorer section of this elite lives. 


However, because itis a laymans' art 
from which no independant professional 
status is derived, and because the producers 
are female who are looked down socially and 
excluded from the vedic sacred rituals of the 
Brahmin male culture, it wouid come neacer 
to the facts if we classified their ritualistic 
arts as specific to wamen only. 

It iis a woman's art which exists tradi- 
tionally outside brahmanical male-culture 
and crosses caste lines; especially in the 
field of floor drawings. Low caste; out-castes, 
and tribals alike maintain this tradition 
although with variations in style and content. 


The exclusiveness of caste and sex 
breaks down in the commercial arts. Although 
Mithila painting is still highly confined to 
Brahmin and high caste women like the 
Kayasthas, they are no longer the only 
Producers. 


Anyone talented enough to imitate 
Mithila style, and clever enough to find an 
art dealer, may start Mithila painting. 
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Even a few Harijans, who have a culture 
and style of painting all their own: do so. 


Mithila paintings are also produced outside 
Mithila. A rumor has been spread that 
Americans inthe U.S.A. make Mithila 


Paintings. 


But the most striking fact is that high 
caste Maithila men who have traditionally 
looked down on the female arts, have 
started to work in commercial painting as 
helpers or full-fledged artists In 1974 about 
10-15 males were engaged in painting in the 
village Jitvarpur. lhere are more in other 
villages and cities outside Bihar mainly in 
Delhi the center for export. 


However, in spite of the publicity which 
Mithila paintings have received through the 
market, the social discrimination against 
the women artists in their traditional 
surroundings remains basically the same. 


The women do not gain personal economic 
wealth through their new occupation. In 
most cases, the males collect and spend the 
money the women earn. Out of 120 females 
who were questioned on this point, only two 
could state that they had spent some of the 
money received for their own use. One 
women had bought some ornaments, the 
other had gone on a pilgrimage. 


NOTES 


All others spent their money — or better 
had it spent by the male mcmbers of their 
family— for the maintenance of their 
farnily. for marriage and death ceremonies, 
aud for status symbols such as transistor 
radios or bicycles, which the women do not 
use Only in a few cases has the psycho- 
logical and physical repression of the women 
within their families become relaxed, i.e. 
the husband no longer beats and threatens 
his wife who has become the main source of 


‘family income. 


Conclusion 


The women's art of Mithila has gained 
publicity and prestige as a commercial folk 
art within the last 10 years.” 


Males now-a-days no longer feel degraded 
for producing it. 


The traditional producers, the women of 
Mithila, have gained collective prestige as 
folk artists. But-with few exceptions their 
names remain unknown even though they are 
written on the back of each painting. 


The product, not the producer is what 
is valued in the market. The traditional 
discrlmination against women within the 
patriarchal Hindu society is hardly affected 
by their commercial success. 


1. This paper only intends to give a short general introduction into the subject- Monogra- 
phic detaiis are documented by films and published in the accompanying film descript- 


ions. 


2. Grierson 1908, p.13 


9 ୨ ନ. 


In Maithili language known as ‘“‘aripan” 


The field datas were collected fn 1973 and 1974 in India. 


For detailed historical accounts see Singh, S. N. 1922 and Thakur, U. 1956. 
Details about this project are described by pupul Jayakar 1971 


Mainly the women of the kayastha caste i village Ranti in Madhubani District. Since 


1974 few women in som. other villages have started with a similiar style of drawing. 
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7. The paintings of the women are known “Mithila paintings” or as “Madhubani 
paintings”, named after the cultural region or the district where the traditional arts 
got commercialized first, 


14 Film Documents on Mithila Art, North Bihar, India 
Taken by Dr. Erika Moser-Schmitt., Heidelberg 
and published by tbe Institut fur den wis- 
senschaftlichen Film Gottingen 
Federal Republic of Germany 


E 2294— Mithila (India, North Bihar) — Brahmin women at Jitvarpur painting on earth for 
the Satyanarayan ceremony® Colour, silent, 131 m, 12 min 


E 2295—Mithila ‘india. North Bihar)—Kayastha women at Jitvarpur painting on earth 
Black & white, silent, 157 m, 14 1/2 min 

E 2296—Mithila (India, North Bihar)—Harijan women at Jitvarpur painting on paper 
Colour, silent, 143 m, 13 min 

E 22297-—Mithila (India, North Bihar)—Kayastha women at Jitvarpur decorating their hands 
Black & white. silent, 93 m, 8 1/2 min 

E 2298—Mithila (India, North Bihar)—Ritual preparing and taking the cannabis drink 
> bhang< 
Black & white, silent, 111 m, 10 1/2 min 

E 2299—Mithila (India, North Bihar)—Using pith for the production of cultic objects 
Black & white, silent, 117 m 11 min 


E 2300—Mithila (India, North Bihar)=—Members of the Mali caste at Jitvarpur making 
flower garlands 
Black & white, silent, 112 m. 10 1/2 min 


E 2301—Mithila (India, North Bihar)- Tantra priests at the temple of kali at Jitvarpur 
Colour, silent. 42 m, 4 min 


E 2368 - Mithila, (India, North Bihar) — Krishna figure painted on paper by Brahmin women 
at Jitvarpur- Colour, silent, 132 m, 12 min 


E 2369—Mithila (India. North Bihar) ~ Saraswati figure painted on paper by Brahmin women 
Jitvarpur. Colour, silent 144 m, 10 1/2 min 


E 2370 Mithila (India. North Bihari~ Harijan women making mud relievos and paintings 
on the walls of a house at Jitvarpur. Coleur, silent 192 m, 17 1/2 min 


E 2371— Mithila (India, North Bihari/— Wall painting for religious Purposes by Brahmin 
women at Jitvarpur. Colour, silent, 195 m, 18 min 


E 2374 — Hinduism, India. Satyanarayan ceremony (“‘For tbe welfare of the household”) 
‘at Jitvarpur. Colour, optical sound (German commentary); 182 m, 17 min 


D 1196— Traditional and commercial art of Brahmin and Harijan women at Jitvarpur and its 
social background (North Bihar. Mithila) Colour, optical sound (German commen- 
tary). 138 m, 13 min 


« The original film titles are in Ger man. 
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APPENDIX 


The presentation of the paper is added by documentary films on traditional and 
commercial Mithila painting. 

As a substitute for the print the summaries of 4 films are quoted from the film-texts 
which are published along with the films. 


I. Traditional Mithila Painting. 

Summary of film E 2294—Mithila (India, North Bihar)— Brahmin women at Jitvarpur 
painting on earth for the Satyanarayan ceremony. 

“Aripan" is the name of ritual floor-painting at Mithila. 


The paintings serve as an alter for the performance of domestic ritvs of the life and 
calgndar cycles. One of the basic motits of these paintings is the octagon /ashtadal), 
associated chiefly with the worship ot Laksliumi and Narayan. The ground on which the 
painting will be made is smoothed and cleaned with water and cow-dung. The iines are 
then traced with the fingers on the base The material used is a paste of rice -flour and 
water (pithar). Two intersecting rectangles are drawn first, forming the octagon. 
“ashtadal"’. The square centre of the octagon is the holy space reserved for the divinity 
depicted therein in figurative outlines. The octagon is extended with curved lines and 
farmed into an expanding lotus-flower. Finally, dots of red colour are added to the 
design. The rite for waich the painting has been made will be performed the véry same 
day. 
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Summary of film E 2371—Mithila (Indias North Bibar) 

Wall painting for religious purposes by Brahmin women at Jitvarpur. 

The film shows the young Brahmin woman Baua Devi painting the four divinities : 
Durga. Kali, Ganesa, Hanuman. As colour she uses reddish—brown ochre; a black colour 
made of ground charcoal and a synthetic red powder. As medium she uses milk and 
liquid glue. She draws and paints with dried reed-stalks whbich she wraps with cotton 
wool. The execution of the figures adheres to a rigid scheme regulating the sequence of 
painting. First the head is drawn, followed by upper body and arms. then lower body 
and legs, or rather fect, garment, and finally the divine attributes, The contour lines are 
drawn first with brown ochre, the body, or parts of the body, ‘are filled in with the same 
colour. The contour lines are then drawn again in black and details are added. Further 
details, attributes and decorative elements are painted in red. Finally, the god's eyes are 
painted in black. 


Il. Commer cial Mithila Painting. 


Summary ot film E 2368—Mithila, (India, North Bihar)—Krishna figure painttd on 
papcr by Brahmin women at Jitvarpur, 


The tradition of ritual painting on walls and on the earth is the basis of the develop- 
ment of commercial painting on paper. One of the most gifted and patronized painter of 
the younger generation, Baua Devi, is painting, especially for the film, an image of Krishna. 
her favourite god. The execution of the figure adheres to a traditional scheme regulating 
the sequence of painting, which also characterizes mural painting. A dried grass-stalk is 
used for drawing, dried stalks wrapped with cotton wool for colouring. The painter begins 
by drawing a border on the paper surface, she finishes the painting by drawing the god's 
eye: 


Summary of film E 2371 ~ Mithila (India. North Bihar)—Saraswati figure painted on 
paper by Brahmin women at Jitvarpur. 

The film shows thc painter Sita Devi in the courtyard of her homestead painting a 
Saraswati image on hand-made paper. In the traditional manner she draws the contour 
lines of the figure with a dried xrass-sta k, then she applics the coiours with a dried grass 
stick wrapped with cotton wool. Remurkable arc stylistic characteristics as well as the 
signature in Devanagari characters place d on the front of the picture; in generals women 
do not sign their paintings in this way. The signature indicates already Sita Devi's 
conciousness of hur artistic individuality. At present Sita Deviis the best-known painter 
of Mithila. In 1975 she obtained ti.e ‘‘National Award for Mastercraftsmen’' from the 
“All India Handicrafts Board”, In the years since she bas taken part in international 
folklorn-meetings in Europe and in the United States. Her son Surya Dev—to be seen 
in the film by the side of his mother—plays an important part as his mother’s assistant, 
travelling - companion and manager. 
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Folk Art and Craft of the Santhals of 
West Bengal 


Foca is the symbol of life. The tradi- 
tionand culture of a Society are perfectly 
mirrored through the beauty, shape and 
colour of things used in its daily life. PABLO 
PICASSO was first to acknowledge his 
indebtness to the BENINs, an aboriginal tribe 
of Africa, for his inspiration in wood craft 
and metal foundry. He gave out in vociferous 
term that their craftsmanship hints at subtle 
skill and aesthetic sensc of the aborigines; 
and could be used as prototypes of modern 
designs. Folk art is the collective aspiration 
and expression of the rural people. It is decply 
rooted in the soil, and closely associated with 
the popular customs and belicfs. It is difficult 
to trace the origin and development or the 
growth of the ageless folk art tradition. 


We can classify the folk art as follows : 


Ritualistic, Utilitarian and Individualistic. 
Ritualistic type is usually empioyed in religi- 
ous rites and performances associated with 
the popular traditions and mystical beliefs 
and ideas. This type can be sub-divided as i) 
Prelogical i1) Iconometric and iii) Abstract. 


Pre-logical : 


Art could not be separated from nature. 
Jn India pieces of stones rounded and polished 
by nature herself are worshipped as deities. 


Iconometric : 


It is based on idol worship. The images 
of different gods are made by the artistes 
and craftsman. 
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Abstract : 


It does not portrays any specific object. 
Conventional Ideas are represented through 
the ritual worship and ALPANA or the 
decoration of the flvor or the doorways with 
the homemade pigments of colour. 


Utilitarian type is manufactured by the 
artisans on a commercial basis. The principal 
examples ot this art are pottery. textiles, 
Cane and bamboo works, toys. rosery etc- 


Individualistic type mainly expresses the 
feelings, emotions, sentiment and inspirations 
of an individual person. Patachitra \A sort 
of drawing on canvas or palmyra leaves) 
Alipana, Kantha (Rag-quilt), Tattoing are 
belong to this type. 


Let us have a glimpse on the Santhal foik 
art and craft. Here Santhal is meant for 
the Santhals of West Bengal only. The area 
of study is the Bengal-Bibar and Benga:- 
Orissa bordering viilages. 


While travelling through the frontier 
villages of Bengal with Santhal inhabitation. 
one must be enchanted cbserving the 
‘Frescoes’ painted by the Santhal folk-women 
on the walls of their huts. It is an old custom 
of the Santhals to decorate their wails of mud 
with ordinary pigments and charcoals, The 
exact dating of the budding of this art-sense 
in the non-aryan Santhal civili<ation is impo- 
ssible.e But may be rightly, we can assume 
that thisart sense arised when the Santha! 
society structure cunverted from forest based 
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economy to Agri-based economy. From the 
time immemorial to present period there may 
be several experiments with such paintings 
or the ‘Frescoes’ were went on. But it is a 
troublesome task to point out the modifica- 
tions or the exact mode of aculturation. Like 
other folk arts of the aborigines the Santhal 
wall paintings. which is an identification 
mark to locate their house from the others. 
have also the special charecteristics like the 
simplicity, presence of binarism and common 
geometrical! figures in the paintings. 


Usually four kinds of colour are used by 
them—white, blue, black and saffron. The 
folk tradition is unchanged here too as tbe 
colours are prepared from simple pigments 
and charcoal. According to the density the 
colour may vary but there is no use of mixed 
colour found. Saffron ond blue could consist a 
varjety of green. But use of such colour is 
ebsent in the paintings. The colour white is 
made from the quick lime which is used for 
the first coating for the graphs on the wall 
also. Mixing the ashes with water a dark ash 
colour or faint black appears. Fine powder- 
ed charcoal is mixed as darkener, This black 
1s painted on the wall, at least, upto the 
plinth area, in several cases on the whole 
wall unless there is a graph or picture found. 
The colour blue is ultramarine blue The 
blue pigments or indigo used by the washer- 
men are collected from the local market for 
the purpose. Saffron or the red ochre has 
the easiest availability. The solution of red 
earth and water, found in abundance in this 
area, is the colour saffron. In midnapore 
area the Santhbals prefer China clay or white 
clay mized soil than the quick lime for the 
colour white. There are some observations 
according to old customs, maintained by them 
before they set out to collect China clay or 
white clay from the distant bills. Due to the 
distance and lack of leisure they have to 
insist on quick lime coating. Now-a-days for 
the jet black or dark black effect the Santhal 
women use Manganese-di-oxide powder 
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collected from used torch and transistor radio 
cells. But whatever the material may be, 
they have high regards for their paintings. 
If the hard labour for their livelihood does 
not permit them to manage sufficient time 
for fine paintings, they, at least, should paint 
the plinth area in dark black and the surface 
of the wall with plain white colour and red 
ochre colour or in simply black and white 
colour. 


The methodology of the painting is very 
simple. The roughness of the wallis being 
eliminated by applying a coating of mud and 
water. The required and choiced graph of 
motif or design is etched on the wall with 
the help of fingertips before the wall is dried 
up. Then colours acclording to the choice 
is applied on. In another popular process of 
painting the etching or rough design does not 
necessarily required After the application 
of quick lime or chinaclay, the folk-artisan 
applies the colours as per her choice and the 
designs or the objects (both natural and 
fantastic) are fully of her own. 


This ‘Frescoes' are grouped under the 
individualistic folkartss The main features 
of these paintings are the presence of simple 
geometrical figures excluding any curvness. 
Rectangles. trapizioms, squares and straight 
lines are the components of the paintings. 
The wall 1s divided into three portions and 
the painting is generally done on the 
middie and the lower portion only. The 
plinth area is always painted with black. 


Notwithstanding the difficulty to trace 
the origin and development or the growth of 
the ageless foik-art tradition an attempt has 
been made here to establish a relation betw- 
een tne Folk-art & craft, folk-song & dance 
and Foik-literatuie or between the material 
folklore and tormalised folklore, the two 
main divisions of folk -culture. 


Excepting the wall paintings, the Santhals 
used to beautify their main door cf the house 
with wood engraving which is the only 
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example of wood work for them. But the 
researcher has failed to trace any Santbal 
mason in the area of study. Soit will bz: a 
matter of controversy to place the woodworks 
as the folk-crafts of the Santhals. 


They have to depend on the market for 
their household utensils and the art of mak- 
ing is not known to them though very 
recently trends to make clay-potteries has 
been noticed in some areas. 


Paintings on the ground and the floor to 
sanctify and beautify with fantastic designs 
are can be seen in the Santhal rituals and 
social festivals iike marriage ceremony. in 
very crude form. The designs of the floor 
paintings may, hardly, be called ALPANA 
are unlike the staffs of Bengal and Orissa. 
Thuis have paintings of symbols like male & 


female, tortoise. fish, Sal tree (Shorea 
Robusta), Sun and moun etc. These are 
made by the girls only. Creepers and 


flowers like the Alpana of West Bengal and 
Orissa are rare in this case. 


It may be worth mentioning the system of 
painting some magical circles with illigible 
designs and others by the NAIKEs (Exoreist 
priest cum-medicineman) for the propitiation 
of evil spirits or similar nature of Sorcery or 
Black-art. This is painted on the ground 
marking some line with forefinger. They 
have symbolic meanings and vaiues. It is 
not easy to explain without a reproduction 
but a numbcr of them are secms TANTRIC 
in origin and look like the YANSRAS ot the 


TANTRASHASTHRA. This may be 
either of nonsense mcaning or the influence 
of the piains culture. They are unlike the 


YANTRAs and CHAKRAs traced in the 
area of Tantric Buddhism at Bankura district 
of West Bengal (The CHHANDAR region 
as depicted by the Historians’. 


Weaving is the new introduction among 
the Santhals and it is funny to state that in 
Midnapore area of. Westben,al only one 
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weaver, named Shri Kadan Murmu, has bcen 
traced who has started to deal with this only 
four years ago and, successfully become an 
It can be noted that the 
Santhal women are very found of white 
colour sarees with black margin and the 
colour saffron or light yellow is auspicious to 
them. 


exemplery person. 


Handicrafts are being slighted in the 
Santhal world. This heading includes mak- 
ing of brooms for commercial purpose from 
a typical grass, BABUI, which is used when 
it dries. The ropes made of this grass is 
very strong and used for industrial purpose. 


They also made ordinary mattings from 
date-palm leaves. They could make the 
buskets for their use whichis crude in 


nature. 


Earlier the Santhal women have a special 
love for tattooing and beautification of their 
faces. They engrave in black designs on 
their arm, legs, hands and faces. But they 
don't know the art of tattooing and they have 
to wait for the person in profession, mainly 
the nomads from Rajasthan for this. And 
hence, it may not be an example four their art. 


The Santhal worcen arte very much found 
of silver ornaments. They are found of 
wearing MUNDAM(Ring), SIKRI (Neck- 
lace), CHURLI (Pangles), hairpins NEPUR 
(ornaments of leg) etc. all are of simple disigns- 
But the jewellers are all non-santhals and the 
Santhal belle hardly could suggest any type 
or pattern. According to the vetarans: they 
used to caste the ornaments and measuring 
pots of various sizes, engrave designs in their 
TIRIO or flute. Owing to lack of experts 
and artisans at present now this section has 
become almost extinct they added. But 
they cuuld not specify any period of this 
flourishing.. 


In the earlier paragraphs we have seen 
the weaker side of the Santhal cultural life. 
Unlike this, the Santhals are rich with their 
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treasures regarding mu-~ic and dance or the 
main section of the formalised folklore Dr. 
Sachchidananda opines on this interrelation 
that” Among the Indian tribes scope of 
plastic and graphic art being very much rest- 


ricted for want of suitable, tools, they took 
resort to rhythmic pattern of movement of the 


body vrrest joy out of it. Being endowed with 


fine body together with music and poetry in 
mind and soul, dance has become one of the 
chief instrument of their culture” (Profiles of 
tribal culture in Bihar, pp-46). Following 
some examples a hypotbesis on the relation 
between tribal music and tribal craft/ 
technology can be established 1. e. 
TRIBAL MUSIC is inversely proportionate 


to TRIBAL CRAFT/TECHNOLOGY 


Most of the songs ot the Santhals are 
Tetratonic in nature like other Indian tribes. 
Rhythm of the music is predominantly 
asymmetrical. The details of the transcription 
is purposely avoided. Now, if we use a graph 
with the 


Abscissa reveaiing the Rhythm or time and 


paper for notating the sungs 
the Ordinate ——the tone variations, then it 
will be interesting cto find that the graph 
resembles with the painting designs of the 
Santhal. The absence of compound tones or 
MIRH like classical music is to support the 
primitive nature of the songs and less influe- 
nce. The almost rectilinear figures of the songs 
ina graph is similar to the choreographies of 
a Santhal dance. According to the Ethnomusi- 
cologists, the Mandaiakara or the Circle 
formation in a dance means the Sanskrisisa- 
tion or the mod'fication of that culture. We 


found in all tlie d-:nces of the Santhals the 


circle or semi-circle is absent. The open 
mouth chain formation and movement in a 
straight line is also indicative. The super 
structure of a Santhal house is also an intere- 
sting study. Curveness is totally absent like 
their paintings and they know to oxtend 
their houses towards its length only. Even it 
is hard to see a house ‘L' pattern if the space 
permits. Lastly, their popular weapon is Axe 
(Tangi) and Bow & Arrows (Kar) which is 
also prove the erectness. Keeping in abeyance 
the Controversy of Sociologists on the nature 
of morality and general conduct also the 
receiption studied through this, we can say 
that the Folk-art and the music of the 
Santhals ate changing in a ratio side by side 


their Social structure. 


Folk-art is co-related with anthropology 
and archaculogy. The relation of Archaeology 
with folk-art is itseif a subject of special 
study. (For further details Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler's - Archaeology of the Earth — 
and Walter W. Taylor's—A study of Archa- 
cology—may be consulted ‘All primitive arts 
arise from emotion of fear'—the idea as 
expressed by William Worringer is not in 
vogue with the documentary proof found in 
recent investigations. Opinions differ as to 
the value of imp.ications of rural arts. Some 
believe the product of rural art asthe works 
of ‘Illiterates’ —-— and are only beginning of 
a cultural medium in which hither arts can 
flourish. And thc others regard the rural art 
belong to inferior cultural standands-. So it is 
a ‘rustic offshoot’ of sophisticated art styles. 
True. that the folk-art is more a thing of 


utility than that of luxery or pure beauty. 
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aii & CRAFT 


RITUALISTIC UTILITARIAN INDIVIDUALISTIC 
| | | 
Pre-logical Matting Kantha (Quilt) 
Iconometric ornament making Patachitras 
Abstract Cloth making « Alpana/Alipana 
Colour making Tattoing = 
Pottery (Utensils) Beautification 
Rosery (Garlands) of the face 
Handicrafts Wood work 
Oven making Paintings 


* Alpana : Though it is grouped under individualistic but it may be a sub-division of rituali- 
sticart, It does not portray any specific object. Conventional ideas are represented 


through it. 
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Contributions of Sutradharas to the Folk Arts 
and Crafts of Bengal 


Jn studies relating to the folk and traditi- 
onal arts the primary emphasis should be 
equally divided between two basic sectors of 
society. Craftsman making objects of art and 
caafc and the crraditional society which 
appreciates and nurtures it are both equally 
important for any serious study of Folk 
culture. 


Of these two sectors I have taken up in this 
paper problems relating to the first sector, 
comprising of Sutradbhara Artists in so far as 
they have influenced the foik tradition of 
Bengal. From remote antiquity we f:nd 
numerous references to Sutradharas or 
Vardhakis as renowned craftsman carving 
both in wood, ivory and stone. They were 
also well known as engravers of epigraphs on 
stone and copper plates. 


In the mediaeval iiterature of Benga! 
particularly in writtings of the poet Bharat 
Chandra we find references to this 
community. When studied with the Garuda 
Pillar Inscription of the time Narayanapala 
found at Dinajpur. East Bengal (now Bangla- 
des;; we find a specific reference to Sutra- 
dhara vishoubhadra. It would be clear to us 
that there was a continuity of the Sutradhar 
traditions in Bengal. Toit may be added 
references found in Silpasastra ° Manzsara 
referring to four heavenly architects (1) 
Viswakarma, (2) Maya, (3) Tvasta and (4) 
Manu and their sons are called Sthapati, 
Sutragrabin, Vardhbaki and Tashaka respecti- 
vely. These four terrestpia! artists ferm the 
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guild architect each an expert in his own 
department consisting of the chief architect 
or master builder, the designer or the 
draftsman, the painter and the joiner, It 
would give us an idea of the versatile 
character and importance of Sutradharas, 


In Bengal, particularly in its western parts 
we find folk sayings and rhymes memorising 
four basic sub-groups of this community, viz. 
Kastha, Pasana, Chitra and Mrittika i.e... 
artists related to work in wood, stone and 
ivory. painting and clay respectively. 
Districtwise there are several sub-groups of 
Sutradbhara; (I) Vardhamana sub-group 
includes Vardbhaman, Bankura+ Birdbum and 
Mursbidabad districts and (2) Astakula 
Sub group. include Midnapore, Howrah, 
Hooghly, 24 Parganas and Nadia districts. 
But the Sutradharas of Bagri area of Midna- 
pore are divided into four thaks or group viz 
Vardhamana., Mandaran, Kharipetya and 
Bhaskara. The -Sutradbaras of Daspur area 
are also divided into four thanks or groups viz. 
Vardbamana, Ackule, Udiya and Bhaskara. 


Among the Sutradbharas of Bengal the 
tollowing titles are prevelent : Bhaskars, Sil, 
Das, Datta, De, Sain, Kundu, Ram, Vardhan;, 
Chandra etc. Of these terms Bhaskara and 
Vardhana are extremely significant as these 
are related to th: ege old profession of this 
community. Other titles and terms were 
influenced by religious movements social 
uphbevals. 


In Bengal there exist between eixteenth 
and Nineteenth Centrury temples having 
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hundreds of inscriptions in terracotta mentio- 
ning the name of the Sutradhara architect 
and his place of origin and concentrations. 
In this respect the pioneering woak done by 
Sri Tarapada Santra and published in Bangl- 
adesh Lalit Kala, Vol. 1, No.2, July 1975 is 
particulary mentionable. 


Sutradharas in Bengal ‘practi :aly associated 
themselves with all types and expressions of 
folk art for which Bengal is deservedly 
famous They are connected with wood work 
preparing Vrisakastha., Wooden dolls, utensils 
and Hatisunro (Elephant headed brackets), 
stone curving ; paintings preparing illustration 
of manuscripts and the painting of Patachitras 
and also preparing famous Dasavatara and 
Nakasi playing Cards ; terracotta work prepa- 
ring folk dols and toys in clay. From this 
it wonld be self—evident and clear that the 
typical Bengal ‘s style of Eastern Indian folk 
art is sustained by the efforts of this 
community. 


In respect of wood curving the creations 
of the Sutradharas affect the carved and 
ornamented temple doors, the exquisitely 
carved wooden Rathas or tempie cars and 
all kinds of carved, engraved and painted desi- 
gns on the same. But the simplicity and attra- 
ctiveness of folk form of figural sculpture is 
seen beautifully expressed through the wooden 
dolls and toys often enriched and embellished 
with beautiful colour—s:shcemes. The wooden 
and sculptured memorial poles crected asa 
part of the mortuary rits for the deccased 
are also mentionable because they continue 
an extreemly old tradition of erecting 
different kinds of ceremonial columns and 
tribal totem = poles. It is well known that 
Sutradharas were particularly famous for the 
familiarity with the textual aspects of Hindu 
Iconography. This has been clearly 
by the thousands of icons in stone belonging 
to the Pala period. But from the Sultanate 
1eriod onwards these stone idols ot Bengal 
were manufactured by Sutradhera carveas 


born out 
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in stone. These azgpre well known 
and much appreciated for their simpli- 
stic modelling and beautiful curves of the 
bodily planes totally unrelated to the rigid 
teachings of Silpasastras. 


In the art of painting contribution of the 
Sutradhara Community is no less. There are 
even at present several centres where the 
Sutradharas function as folk painters of 
long scrolls dealing with religious topics which 
is popular among the people of the rural 
Bengal. Thesz scrolls are later purchased by 
professional ‘Patusg' for reciting the story 
to the rural audience while unrolling the 
different events painted on the scroll. In 
colour-scheme and composition these patach- 
itras or scrolls carry on the best traditions 
of Bengal folk art. The making of circular 
playing carbs popularly known as Dasavataram 
Tasa as also the painted manuscripts and 
wooden manuscript covers are the creations. 
of the artists belonging to this community. 


As archhitects and designers of temple 
panels in terracotta sutradharas' contribution 
has already been noted earlier. The terracotta 
tradition is very old in Eastern India this art 
form is always influenced by a kind of folk 
simplicity and the resultant forcetulness. It 
is well know that the late mediaeval temple 
terracotta panels provide us with the greatert 
visual depiction of cultural traditions of 
Bengal and different kinds of social scenes. A 
serious investigation should be made whether 
the post Gupta or early Pala (7th—8th Cent. 
A. D.! terracotta panels of Paharpur and 
Maynamati or Mabasthargarh (Circa 6th 
Cent. A. D.) or early classical terracott a 
plaques belonging to mainly early classical 
period (circa 2nd Cent. B. C. to 2nd—3rd 
Cent. A. D. as recovered from different parts 
of Eastern India) were made by Sutradbharas 
or not. 


Dolls and Toys in clay—such—burnt or 
fired form the basic and most widely distri- 
buted section of folk arts 


4 


available in every 
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parts of Bengal in particular and Eastern 
India in general. Sometimes this art form 
reveals the doll maker's capacity not only as a 
modeller but even as carvers of moulds, of 
panels and as painters enlivening the dolls and 
toys with masterly strokes or the brass in the 
folk style and according to the preferences 
and tests of the rural folk. 


A study of this kind requires investiga- 
tions in respect of extent centres of crafts- 
men. In Bengal the main centres of Sutra- 
dhbaras craftsmen are shown below : 


Midnapore : 
Midnapore proper. Daspur, Gopigunj, Jyot- 


fhanashyam, Kalmijor. Goura. Ranicbhak, 
Kolaghat, Bhordaha. Chansarpur in Panskura, 
Balicbhak. Loada, Tamluk, Bargodagodar 
Jaipai in Moyna, Mahisadal. 
Howrah : 

Jbalia-Raspure Binola Krishnabati, 


Nischintapur, Rautara, Jhikhira, Keshabpur 
and Deulgram. 


Hooghly : 

Senhati, Rajbati. Mayal, Chakradbarpur, 
Kbanakul—Krishnagar. Arambag and its 
sorroundings, Kanpur. Satberia and Hajipur 
near Kamarpukur and Serampur, Chandan- 
nagar town, Ilipur and Masat., 


Bankura : 

Vishnupur and Bankura town; Patrasayar 
Valsi. Sonamukhi, Bhara and Inimpur 
villages. 

Burdwan : 


Gantulia, Mangalkot. Karajgram, Dainhbat, 
Natuzgram, Gorapara Banagram and Katwa 
Proper, Birkuli in Jamuria, Navagram of 
Jamaipur and Kasthasal. meratala, Patuli and 
Purbastbali. 


Birbhum : 
Khayradibi. Rajnagar. Tantipara in 
Rajnagar, Kota-Sirsha, Dubrajpur, Majagram, 


iw 


Brojergram, Kalipore in Suri, Poro Gopalpur 
in Khayrasol, and Mayureswar. 


Murshidabad : 
Khagra, Jiyaganj and Beldanga. 
24—Parganas : 


Hatuganja in Magrahat, and 


Kanchnapara town. 


Bhatpara 


Calcrvtta : 


Champatala and Intali. 


There is enormous scope of serious work 
in respect of the contributions of sutradhara 
community in the folk life. Sutradharas are 
not only a notable community of Bengal, they 
also the most important section of traditional 
craftsman in the state of Orissa. They are 
well known throughout world for the 
magnificience of their work in the form of 
Classical architecture of India, Wood carving. 
mask making. making ot dolls, toys, etc. The 
story is more or less same about the contri- 
butions of their community in the fifferent 
States of India To understand the full 
significance of folk art we must make an 
effort to learn and record the extant terms 
relating to craft technique and all kinds of 
foik lore invcelving this community of artists. 
When corelated to the actual ciaft or folk 
art the study of a community of artists 
would become more convincing and fruitful. 
This kind of craftsman oriented studies are, 
at prescnt, few. What I ventured co say in 
this short paper, may eventually be 
extended to the study of other craftsman 
communities like the folk painter or the 
Cbitrakaras, the folk artist in metals like 
Kansakaras and the like. 


List of Museums having works of folk art 
of Bengal by Sutradharas. 


1. Ashutosh Museum of India, Calcutta 


2. Gurusaday Museum of Bengal (Foik Art) 
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3. Ananda Niketan 


Kirtisala (Museum), 


Bagnan. Howrah, W. B. 


4. Amulya Pratnasala, Hemchandra smriti 
Pathagar. Rajbalhat,. Hoogly 


5. Acharya Jogesh Chandra Purakirti Bhavan. 
(Museum) Bishnupur W. B. 
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Laksmir Pat 


A STUDY ON PAINTED EARTHEN LID BEARING 
THE IMAGE OF LAKSMI 


On the day of the Koszagari Purnsmg 
i.e. the day of the full moon in the month of 
Asvin/K artik, the goddess of wealth: namaly 
Laksmi is worshipped by the Bengalis. An 
earthen lid on which the image of Laksms is 
painted or engraved is usually used to invoke 
and adore the goddess of wealth. Ihbough 
Lahsms is the main object of attraction of 
this earthen lids the folk painturs of Bungal 
do not hesitare to bring other gods and 
goddesses along. Deities like Rama and 
Site. Laksmi and Narayana. Durgso. 
Saraswats. Kartikeya. Ganesha, Radha and 
Krishne are generally brought in there. 
These earthen lids are called Sara. These 
painted or engraved saras are called Lakkhir 
Pat (fat or picture ot Laksms). 


Though there are other gods and goddesses 
such as Radha-Kiishna, Durga. Ganesha. 
Rama-Sita. Kartikaya- Saraswats and other 
painted on the saras they au are invarlabiy 
called Lakkhir Pat oc Lukkhir Sarg. ltis 
therefure presumed that these Sagras once boie 
only the image of Laksms in Benga: and other 
gods and goddesses were brought in afterwards 
and other 


as a result -of various social 


influences. 


We are of opinion that this Laksmir Pat 
came into being betore the arrivalot Aryans 
in India. Theretore, a relevant question 
presents itself whether the goddess Laksmi 
is a post-Aryan or a pre-Aryan godd.ss. 
Laksmi 1s the only Hindu goddess who is 
assoclated with the lotus. She is described as 
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pPadmasthita, Padmavasa and Padmagraha; 
meaning, respectively, sitting on the lotus, 
surrounded by the lotus holding the lotus. 
We come across some seals of Indus valley 
civiiization ® depicting a goddess between two 
stems. the leaves cf which according to 
Mackay resumble those ot the pifal (ficus 
Religiosa). But a carefui examination of the 
s.als reveals that the triangular shape of the 
leaves appear more like lotus-buds than 
pipal itaves. Pipa! leaves are usually 
depicted flat. 


On another seal of Mohenjodaro we sec 
two more items namely elzphant and svastika 
which we come across in the later icono- 
graphy of Laksms.° The other side of the 
above three-sided seal also bears the image 
of the same goddess. We further come across 
another scat :epresenting seven persons.” 
Thuis ivoks almost like sat putls pat (the pat 
bea: ing seven doils) w hich are available even 
today. we find another seal at Harappa 
depicting the guddcvss standing in between 
two stcms of iovtus ? Ramayana describes 
that she 1s born trom iotus. she is fond of 
lotus and she hoids lotus in her hand. we 
also come across some terracotta figurines of 
the upper layers of Mohenjodaro with a 
pannter in the form of a lamp attached to one 
ur both sides of their head dcess where soot 
has bevn vbserved®. This figurines appear tu 
be the earlier depiction of Dif a-Laksmi 


It is however generally assum2d that in 
the Indus va.ley community there was a class 
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of persons which was engaged in trade and 
commerce with the other parts of the 
ancient world. 


The female figures collected from Tamluk 
and preserved in the Asmolian Museum at 
Oxford have been ascertained as of second 
century B. C. Burnt earthen human figures 
available at Beracampa are corresponding to 
those of Crete civilization. The burnt earthen 
lump bearing an inscription on its body in 
Greek alphabets, earthen vessels that look 
like the Egyptian urns and human figures of 
Sumerian type as wcll as the picture of ocean- 
going boats with prows inscribed on the 
earthen globes have been collected from 
Tamluk through archacological excavation. 
All these archaeological materials stand as 
evidences of our ancient connection with the 
west. Thus some sort of a link was forged by 
trading intercourse between the Indus valley 
and their neighbours in placcs lik. Summer 
and Elam. Some seals found at Mohcnjodaro 
support this assumption. ® This community 
which often had to undertake perilous 
voyages generally invoked the help of some 
some deity for protection. It is very likely 
that this goddess ‘might have been a Yokss. 
the goddess -of weaith who lived in the sea 
along with her consort. Even in the Buddhist 
literature we find the Yaksas were believed 
to possess supernatural powers.’ An evidence 
of magical rites to secure health and 
happiness at the time when Buddhism was 
the state religion is provided by the Rock 
Edict IX of Asoka. The edict read thus : 


People perform various rites in sickness, at 
marriage, on the birth of son and on journey. 
Lucky rites should undoubtedly be performed 
but a rite of this kind bears little fruit. 


Remarking on this passage 
Dr. Bhandarkar says that this points to the 
continuance of the worship of Yaksas, 
Gandharvas, Nagas and so forth about 
whom we read so much in the Buddbist Pals 
scriptures 2° 
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The people of this great cities appear to 
have worshipped the phallus; the mother 
goddess. the Nagar and Yaksas M and the 
tree spirits. Sisna@ worshippers, who might 
have lived in the Indus valley are mentioned 
with disapproval in the Vedas. The gradual 
adoption of the phallus cult and of mother 
goddess in the orthodox religion marks the 
final victory of the conquered over tlie 
conquererss Jt jis they who might have 
introduced the worship of Yakssi, the 
goddess of wealth who in all probability 
became Laksmi later on. Incidentally, it may 
be pointed out that Kuvera is also 
worshipped along with Laksmi even today. 
The association of Kuvera with Laksmi is 
very significant in this respect. 


We find Shri the other name of Laksmi 
as an abstract term denoting beauty in Rig 
Veda. 3? Rig Veda uses the word Shri at least 
eighty one timcs as noun and adjective and 
twenty one times as verb. The verbs Shri- 
nihsi 38, Shrinants 14 Shritah 3° and Shritaah!® 
all mean abhishaban meaning to mix up milk 
with somarasd. The word Laksmi is found 
only once in Rigveda but it dose not mean 
any goddess!” According to some scholars 
like Oidenberg Skri seems to give different 
shades of meaning in different contexts.!° 


a. shobha i.e. beauty!® 

b. kants i.e. splendour?® , 
c. teja i.e. briliance™ 

d. agishvaryya i.c. wealth” 


The first time that Shri appears in the 
form of a woman is when Prajaapati by his 
austerities brings forward his Shri.’ In 
Shri Sukta she appears seated on a lotus. 
There were separate entities of Shri and 
Laksmi till the time of origin of the sutras 2% 
There is a prayer to Shri in Taittarcya 
Upanishada. It we translate in to English it 
reads as follows: 


Bring Shri to me. because she delivers 
cloths (dress), cows and foods and drinks 2’ 
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In the Ramayana her connectiun with 
Kuvera has been indicated.?® 


In Mahabharata she appears almost as the 
constant companion of Kuvera.®” We find 
ber in various ways in Buddhist literature 
such as Milindafanha, ° the Jatakas,” and 
also Jaina literature namely Parjjusana 
Kalpa. 3° We moreover find her association 
with the lotus in the works of Asvaghosg. ® 
who was a man of the first century A.D. The 
Indian civilization had developed long before 
the arrival of the Aryans and their gods like 
Mahadeva, Kuvera, and other were slowly 
adopted in the Aryan society and given new 
Aryan names. We find in the Puranas that 
Shri was lost by the Asuras when they 
became proud and sinful. We should bear it 
in mind that such stories of Puranas were 
composed by the aryan invedors and their 
lackeys. 


Though the Aahirs of North India have 
accepted Islam as their religion, yet they 
worship Laksmmi on the day of Dewals. 
Laksmi is still the first goddess of the Bhbils. 


Padmahasta Laksmi is found in the 
chariot of K uvcra.°® Though Laksms is found 
with Kuverd, but their reiation as husband 
and wife is nut clearly stated iu Muha- 
bharata. ® We tind Dasudharuw with K uvero 
in our ancieut architechture. This 
Basudhara is probably none but Laksms. It 
is very likeiy that Yaksi, the wife ot Kuvcrg 
was aiso ar yanised as Luksmi probabity much 
betore second century B.C The word 
Laksms seems to have been derived from the 
woid Laksané meaning symboi?* Ic 1s 
probably that the swaustska, which has been 
connected with Luksmi might have been 
designated so because the ietter Shzs as 
written in the nagri alphabet seems to have 
been derived from this ancient symbol which 
have been tound carved on a number ot seals 
of the Indus valley civilization. 
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In Bengali we pronounce the 
words as follows : 


following 


Words Pronounciation 
Laksmana Lakkhan 
Laksmi Lakkhi 

raksi rakkhb: 

yaksi jakkhi 


The philological transfor mation of Laksmi 
from Yakss appears to be : 


Yaksi (Yoakkhs or Jakkhi) Raksi (Rakkhs 
Laksmi (Lakkhi) 


The particular Jakkki, who was the wife 
of Kuvera, the king of Juksas might have 
been called Rakkhi as because she was regar- 
ded as the protector of wealth. The inter- 
change between ‘rr’ and ‘/’ specially in 
Magadhs Prakrit¢e is abundant. Here are 
some examples : 


1. Devanam piya piyadasi laja hevam aha 
magesu pi me nigohanis lopapitani 
chayopagani hcgsamti Pasumunisanamft... 
=—Seventh Edict : Delhi—To fra Sambha 

lips. 


2. ...atha pajaye ichami hakam kimts 
savena hitasukhena hidalokika 
Palalokskeng yujevu ts. 


—Additional First Edlict : Dhouli lipi. 


3. Adha ekkassim diase mae lohidamascake 
khandaso kappide. Yava tassa udala- 
bhantale 
edam mahaladanabhasulam angulsam 
peskams. 

Pascu idha vikkaastam nam dassaante 
Jyeva 

gadide bhavamisschi. Bttike dava edassa 
agame. Adhuna maledhs kuttedha va. 


—Abhijnana Sakuntalam, Act. V1 1 
Kalidusa 


Jt may be noticed in tbe above example 


that the intial. miudic and final ‘7’ of 
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Sanskrit are converted to ‘7° in Magadhi 
Prakrita as follows : 


initial ‘ମୀ 7 

raja laja 

rohita lohida 
middle ମୀ —_ “୨୮ 
faraloukika Palglokika 
maharatana mahaladana 
angruriyam angulsam 
maredha maledha 
final  —— ‘7 

udara udala 


abhyantare abhantale 

It is also found that Sanskrit ‘r’ and ‘7’ 
are sometime changed to *7' and ‘r’ respecti- 
vely in Bengali. Here are two examples : 


Sans. Rathya — Beng. Lach 
Sans. Bal (meaning leaf) 
— Beng. (Chittagong dialect) Bar 
{meaning leat. Dhanya Bar i. e. 


leaf of Coriandrum Sativum) 


Most probable, there was no difference in 
pronunciation of these two consonents i. €, 
lateral ‘7° and trilled ‘r’ at the stage of 
Magadhi Prakritg. This tradition is evident 
in Modern Bengali even now ¢- 


word meaning 
1. — big 
2. = lap 
3. oe — mustard 
ଓ ଓ i 


Therefore it is not philologically unnatural 
tor Jakkbhi to transformed into Lukkhi 
‘Jakkhi > Rakkhs > Lakkhs). 


The word /akkhi also means paddy or a 
kind of paddy’. Another word Lakkhikajal 
in Bengali means a kind of paddy which is 
as baiack as collyrium ‘lakkhi—paddy and 
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kajal— collyrium °°. In Chittagong the 
synonym of Laksmi-Purnitma is dhanfunn- 
aast (dhan-paddy and pinndasi fPurna- 
mass of full moon’. This meaning makes it 
probable that Laksmi was originally the 
goddess of corn i. e. the Earth, and this 
festival of kozagari fPurnima was a corn 
festivil. Mahalaksmi was considered as 
firtility of Land in Belgaon Province even in 
19th Century. Laksmi is worshipped as 
Annafnrna in Rajputana even now. In East 
Bengal peoples place a boat full of paddy by 
the side of the image or pitcher of Laksms 
at the the time of her worship. The boats 
are made of banana-barks. We come across a 
vedic prayer offered to goddess Earth for 
giving wealth and Shri is used in the hymn®". 
Therefore. this hymn stands in support of 
our above assumption. The goddess of corn 
thus became the goddess of aisvaryy'a 
(wealth) both on art and water. 


Therefore, we are of the opinion that 
Laksmi will all probability was a non-Aryan 
goddess who was worshipped even at the time 
of Indus valley civilization in terracotta fats. 
That ancient tradition is still found in the 
Lakkhir Pat of Bengal. During the time of 
kozoagari Laksmi puja the folk painters of 
Lakkhir fat manufacture thousands of these 
saras. All most all the members of their 
family prepare the mud. According to the 
size of the saras the mass of the mud varies 
in weight from 250 grams to 2 killograms 
The saras are first baked in the sun and then 
they are baked in fire. Afturwards the 
adults of the family engage themselves in 
drawing the figure of the gods and goddesses 
and then paint them. Some one engage him- 
self in drawing the background by using the 
special kind of colour. and another in painting 
the clothes and ornaments of the deity, In 
this way they finisb the painting of the sara. 
As the painting is completed, all the members 
of the family give the finishing touch, 
applying glue made from tarmarined seed, 
polishing it with tarpcntiae oil resin and 
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other indigeneous materials. Saras therefore 
possesses a collective character. 


The following table shows different 
categories of saras according to the number 
of figures therein : 


SARA 


OC Ne CO VEO NN SOONG Gs CR 


Tin Putls 
(three dolls) 


Panch putls 
(five dolls) 


Four types of saras are generally found 
in Bengal. These are :- 
l. Faridpuri 
2 Suresvari 
3. Dhakai 
and 4. Ganki or Acharya type. 


The Faridpuri type of sara is most 
popular and is found more or less throughout 
the East Bengal area. The surface of 
Faridpurs sara is devided into three panels 
with thick line of brush which is drawn from 
left to right. On the top of the panel the 
image of Durga or Radha-Krishna is drawn. 
The name Faridf$uri came from Faridpur, 


district of East Bengal, at present Bangla 
Desh. 


The Suresvari type of sara takes the 
name from Suresvar, a village in Faridpur 
district and the place of its manufacture. The 


surface of suresvari sara is devided into 
different panels horizontally. In making 
different panels they generally use the 


following colours : 


1. green 

2. yellow 

3 black 
and 4. peed red. 


Though the surface of this t) pe of sara is 
devided into different panels horizontally yet 
the round lines of brush are also drawn in the 
upper portion of each panel to make it 
beautiful. The main characteristic of Sure- 
svari type of Pat is the combination of 
horizontal and circular line of brush un the 
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Sat putls 
(seven dolls) 


Dash putls 
ten dolls) 


top of the panel. The image of lord Siva and 
his bull is on the top panel; Laksmi, the 
presiding deity is drawn in the bottom panel 
and the image of Durga with her daughters 
and sons is drawn in a separate panel in 
between the upper and lower panels. All the 
colours used in painting the figures are shown 
as decoration above all drawings ina 
circular way. 


The Dhaka type of sara takes the name 
from Dacca. the place of its manufacture. 
The Dhakai sara has some special features. 
Its rim is slightly raised. The centre of this 
type of sara seems gradually raised and as 
such it looks like a tortoise shell. The main 
image obviously lacks the harmony. The 
surface of this type of sara is devided into 
two panels. In the top panel there are Laksmi- 
Narayan and in the lower panel Laksiits is in 
the sitting posture. A special type of boat 
known as Mayurpankhi nao replaces her 
usual owl bere. Dacca is the place of its 
origin. The Mayurpankhi symbolises 
probably the ancient trade of Dacca, thc 
port on the bank of Budi Ganga. The 
different colours uscd in painting the figures 
of the deity are shown by the touch of the 
tip of brush one after another in this type of 
sardas. 


The painted by 
Ganakas are known as Acharya type oz 
Goanhi type pat. Acharyas or Ganuakas are 
treated as untouchable in Hindu community. 
They still live as outcaste. They were 
probably punished and outcasted for doing 
the work of painting. 


Hd 


saras Acharyas or 
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The background Gauki type of sara is 
red and the ciothes of the deities are painted 
black. Thc Acharyas use the dust of white 
chalk in order to make this black colour 
prominent. They use white chalk not only for 
clothes and ornaments but for floral decora- 
tion as well. This is the significant chara- 
cteristic of Acharya or Ganki type of saras. 


There was a large flow of peoplc into 
West Bengal in the make of the partition. 
Many of those who made pats and those who 
bought them came to this part of the 
country. But therc was a process of unhappy 
mixture of the different styles. The mixed 
type of saras are extensively found in the 
markets of West Bengal, specially of Calcutta, 
at present, Only the Ganki or Acharya type 
of Par! or sara has its separate identity. 


The figures on some saras bear some 
Oriya influence. In this connection some 
special features of the mode of its painting 
arrest our attention. The style of painting 
bears resemblance with that of Dasavatar- 
tas or cards, much prevalent in early Bengal 
and Orissa. Above the panels the colours 
used are being indicated, which we call 
‘Colour Index’,in a circular belt. Most 
probably both the styles of painting have 
come from one source and there are some 
reciprocal influences on the fpats of Bengal 
and Orissa. 


There are some seras which are not 
painted but engraved. This tradition of 
terracotta fats is undoubtedly very old. The 
process and style of this type of Pats seems 
to bear the continuous heritage of several 
seals procured through different excavations 
from Indus to Ajoy-Ganga valley. 


The patuas of Laksmi Hat try to suggest 
the evocations of the widest significance 
with fewest lines. A single sweep of the 
brush has brought a figure fully alive. They 
had a perfect command over the language of 
their medium so as to pictorialise their ideas 
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and intended effects. This is borne out b> 
the evidence of the skill they have left in 
th.ir bold and confident brush-strokes. 


An intimate experience and profound 
sympathy have invested their works with 
acsthetic appeal, They never felt the need of 
having any mode! befure them. Whenever an 
image tlashed in the artist's mind he would 
directly embody it in a quick sweep of his 
brush. The slightest slackncss of pace is 
equally undesirable and injurious. 


Laksmir pat is of course two dimensional, 
And yet the grace and liveliness, the 
emotional power and rythmic beauty and 
above all the wonderful movement which 
even this two dimensional form exjresscs is 
really admirable. Where many modern 
painters failed to express themselves with 
all their complicated and varied lines, the 
patuas of Bengal succeeded in expressing 
their ideas ina single line. In terms of 
implicit suggestiveness these pats of Bengal 
seems to reveal the sea in a drop of dew. 


One of the main characteristics of these 
pats of Bengal is its clerity. It could never 
cultivate obscurity through a comp!ex clesign 
of lines and a needless riot of colours. The 
most sparing use of lines and colour did destry 
the lively movement of picture. 


It is highly interesting that the folk artists 
in Benga! preferred the cheaper and more 
readily accessible stuffs tor their productions. 
Clay was the mainstay of the imagc-makers. 
The pats of Bengal are still touuwing the 
same tradition of using simple and rude 
materials for their artistic compositions. They 
relied on old rags, cotton threads. vermiion, 
ochre, soots, oil and suchlike which 
their prinicipal stock-in-trade. Aimost all 
these materials formed part and parcel ot dai- 
ly life of the Bengans. This again proves the 
down-to-earth character of the Patuas' craft 
and vocation. 


were 
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Bengali folk art like its counterpart, folk- 
tales, has derived its inspiration, material, 
design and style from the daily work-a-day 
life of the masses Fore-shortening, simplifi- 
cation vf details and stylisation so characteri- 
stic a feature of the folk art, particularly 
the Pat of Bengal can only ‘be seen asan 
evidence of its timeless antiquity. The narra- 


tive frescos on temple and cave walls are 
undoubtedly analogues of pat. The unarra- 
tive character of pat is again a distinctive 
feature of the ancient Bengali woodcraft, 


alpanas, painted covers of manuscripts wri- 
tten on tulat (coarse paper), talpata (Palm- 
leaf), wall paintings, designs on jars. couches, 
caskets, wooden ohariots, metal utencils, 
carpet covers for squatting, bags: tool-handles 
embroideries on pillow covers and quilt known 


as naksi kantha. There is close similarily 
between the narrative character of folk act 
bratakathas or tales relating to fulfilment sf¢ 
of votive prayer and services. There isa 
close connection between alpanas oft femi- 
nine vows and painted pitchers, earthen itd; 
or saras. U-shape winnowing fan called kilo 
or kula, etc. required in variuus feasts and 
festivals of Bengal. The paintings on turtle 
shaped back of sara has a close similarity 
with the engraved image on the capital of 
pillaar at Saranath. Itis probable that this 
particular tradition of folk art was alive 
before the advent uf Buddhism, to be subse- 
quently adapted for architecrural decorations. 
Acomperative study of Lakkdhir sara from 
Bengal and a seal from Mohenjodaro reveals a 
degree of affinity®®, 


1. Ramayana, 4-14. 16. 
2. EJ.H. Mackay : Further Excavation at Mohenjodaro Pls. LXXXXII-]1,2; XCIX A 
3. Ibid, pls. XCIX-A; LXXXII-1,C. 
4. Ibid, pls. Pl, XV1V-430. 
5. J. Prazyluski : La Grande Decise’ Pl. :00 
6. M.S. Vats : Excavation at Harappa Pl. XC. 
7. Mohbenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, Pl. XCV 1. 
8. E.J.H Mackay : Further Excavation at Mohenjodaro Pl. XXI1I—4 
9. Uruvagga: Hemavata Sutta : Sacred Book of the East Vol. X, P. 29. 
10. Dr. D. R. Bhandrakar : Ashoka. | 
11. The History of Indian and Indonasian Art : Anand Coomarswarwamy, p. 5. 
12. Macdonel! and Keith : Vedic Index. 
13. Rigveda, 8.2.11. 
14. Rigveda, 1.84. 11, &6.92, 9.8.45, 9.9.3.3 
i5. Rigveda, 8.82.5 
16. Rigveda, 8 82.5. 
17. Bhadrcrai sham Laksmirnihitaadhi bachi. Rigveda, 10.71,2. 
18. Vedic words for beautiful and beauty and the Vedic sense of beautiful: Oldenberg. 
Rupam No 32 (October, 1927) P, 98 (f.n.) 
19. tvamagne subrita uttaman vayastava sparhe varna aa sandrishi shriyah. 


tvam vaaja pratarano vrihunnasi tvam rairvahul visvataspritbuh. -Rigveda, L1.1.:2 
drishaano rukma urviaa vyaoddur marshamayuh shrie ruchaanah agniramrito abhavad- 
vayobhir yade: am dyaoi janayat suretaah. Rigveda, .0.45.3 

20. purbiiraham sharadah shashramaanaa Joshaa- bastuyaso jarayantiih. bastuyaso jarayan- 
tiih. minaati shriyam jarimaa tanunaamapyuu nu patniivrishano jagamyuh-Rigveda, 
1,179-1. Shriya maryaso anjiirakrinvata sumaarutam na purbiirati ksapah divasputraasa 
etaa na yetira adityaaraste akraa na vaavridhuh. Rigveda, 10.77-1. 
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21. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
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gavamiva shriyase shringamuttamam suuryo na chaksuurajaso visarjane atyaa iva shubb- 
ashcharavah sthana maryaa iva shriyase chetathaanarah.-Rigveda., "5.59.3. 

spaarhaa yasyaashriyo drishe rayirviiravato yathaa agre yamasya shochbatab. 
-Rigveda, 7.15.5. 

Visvasya ni prachetasa varuna mitra raajathab. eesbaana pipyatam shbriyah. 
“Rigveda, 5.71.2. 

prajaapativai prajaah srijamaanoatopyata. tasmaachbraantaatte-paanaachbhriirudrakraa- 
matsyaa dipyamaatsyaa dipyamaanaa bhraajamana leyaayantyatishrittam dipyamanam 
bhraajamonaam lelaayantiim devaa avyavyaashan. - shatapatha Brabmana, 11.4.3.1. 
Shriyam aabaahayaami gaayatryaa. —Taittareya Aaranyak, 10,35. Shriyam{devim 
tarpayaami - Baodhaayan Dhar masutra, 2.5.39.10. 

niyujyamaanaashcha gajaah suhastaah 

sakesaraashchotpa laptrahastaah 

vabhuva devii cha kritaah suhastaa 

Laksmistathaa padmini padmahastaa. - Raamaayana, 5.7.14. 

basaansi mama gaarvashcha. annapaane cha sarvadaa. tato me Shbriyamaababa. 
*Taittareya Upanishada, 1.4. 

etasminneva kaale tu kubero narabaahanah 

darshayamaasa maam raajan ! Laksmyaa paramayaa yutah. - Mahabharata, 3.168.13. 
Miliridapanba, 19}. 
Jataka. 535; Sri Ka Lakkani Jataka, 392. 

Parjjusana Kalpa: 36. 

Saundaraananda : Asvaghosa V1/26. 

vabhuva devii cha kritaa suhastaa Laksmistahaa Pudmini padmahastaa. -Raamaayana, 
5.7.14. 

Sadaa bhagavatii laksmitatraiva nalakuuvarah ahancha vahushastasyam bhavantyanye 
cha madvidhaah. - Mahaabhaarata, 3.168.13. 

Laks-i-ka, ma, (mut), nich =Laksmi. Unaadi Sutra, 3.160; Chbaandasa. Prof: 


B.B. Chakravorty has deciphered the script°symbols of the seals collécted from 
Mohenjodaro. 


“The Message of Indus Script : Bankabehari Chakravorty Chapter 111, Pl.13. 
Sunyapuraan, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad edition (13:0 B.S.) P. 114. 
Shivaayan: Bangabaasi edition (}310 B.S.) P. 113. 


bhuuma maatarni dheyi maa bhadrayaa supratisthifam. sanvidaanaa divaa kave shri- 
yaam maa dhehi bhuutyaam, - Atharvaveda, 12.1.1.63. 


E,H J, Mackay : Further Excavation at Mohbenjodaro Pls. LXXXXII-1-2, XCIX-A, 
AVIV-430. 
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NAVAGUNJARA 


The paper deals with a typical folk 
cult known as ‘Nava Gunjara’ concieved by 
Sudra Muni Sarala Das in his ‘Sarala Maha- 
bharata'’. The conceit of Navagunjara; an 
incarnation of Lord Vishnu. is a composite 
animal form consisting of the parts of nine 
animals. The tradition of worshiping natural 
phenomina such as tree, mountains river. 
sky, cloud. animals and many other super 
natural beings is as old as the civilization. 


In the Indian conteat we have ample evide- 
nces of such practice beginning from the 
pre-historic times down to the present age. 
In che evolutionary phases of Indian culture 
and society, religion has all through played 
dominant role in all types of communiti-s, 
Through this process innumerable gods and 
goddesses with their origin in the distant 
past crept into the cultural level and many 
existing ones either lost tkeir importance 
or dropped out all together. 


Since the dawn of bistory Orissa. tbe 
ancient Kalinga, has embraced almost all the 
important religion; nurtured them under 
royal patronagc. As a consequence the stamp 
of all the‘religious florescences experienced 
through the ages, are still noticed in the 
temples, monastery and innumerable sculptures 
here and there, the epigrapus, coins literature 
and oral! traditions which still stand to-day in 
a legacy to the posterity. 


As has been noted above, Orissa has been 
the meeting place of all important religions of 
all India charactcr and folk religions. When 
we turn over the pages of histor > of religion of 


this land we comc across how rhe important 
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religions evolved stage by stage. period by 
period under the benign patronage of the kings. 
emperoras. aristocrat and common folk as well. 
Through the proce ss of evolution in multi- 
dimensional proportions the religious thoughts 
flourished in this land and captured the mass 
from intellectual plane to common folk. 
Thus Orissa has the distinction of nurturing 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sakta tantrism. Saivism, 
Vaisnavisim, Folk and Tribal religions. Jainism, 
the state religion uf Orissa during the 
eventful rule of Chedi emperor Khbaravela in 
the first century B.C. and its subsequent 
development in later periods; Buddhism spread 
during the period of emperor Ashoka in Third 
century B. C., the relics of which glanced on 
the hillocks of Dhauli and Jaugada and in the 
Orissa State Museum; Bhubaneswar, and its 
subsequent development in the state as a 
religion of the monarchs and the common 
pro: le particularly during the rule of 
Bhaumakaras 736-940 A D.) these two 
relivions based on equality humanity and fra- 
teranity and its celebricy in tantric forms in 
association with ttmale principies, the Krishna 
Vasudeva cult in its early phases of evolution 
during the rcign of Mathers. Vasisthas. 
Ikhvakus, Guptas aiong with the folk cult of 
Nagas. and Yakhas. the development of 
Saivism along with Brahbmanical Vedic religion. 
during the Sailodehav, Bhanja and Somavansi 
rules highlighting Siva inscripting as the 
highest god, greater then the sky superior to 
the land of undying devine beings (India). 
establisher or Dharms in the Yajna of Daksha. 
winner of the powerful Rakshasas. deeper 
then the fathbomlcss ocean brighter and more 
luminous than the sun, more pleasant than 
the moon rays. the ruler of all three worlds 
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and his consert Sakti in various ramifications 
such as Mahisamardini Durga, Sapta 
Matrukas. Yoginis. Parvati etc.. with the 
inclusion of tribal and folk deities, spread of 
Vaisnavism in a popular form with the 
quintesencc of earlier Vaisnavism and other 
religions bringing forth the cult of Hari— 
Hara and similarly Lakshmi-Narayana, 
Radha-Krishna. the spread of Madhav and 
Vishnu’s Dasavatara cult under the influence 
of celebrated lyric poet Jayadev during the 
rue of illustrious Ganga rules and the final 
upsearch of Vaisnavism with the elements of 
all impor tant religions transformed into what 
may be termed as neo-Vaisnavism. fosiered 
by the popular preachii,g of Ramanuja; 
Nimbrka, Madhabacharya and many other 
religious savant and lastly Shree Chaitanya 
and flowered in the lucid composition of 
Sarala Das, Jaganath Das, Achyutnanda Das, 
Balaram Das, Ananta Das and Yasobanta Das 
in popular Vernacular language; contributed 
their parts in shaping the culturrl and 
religious life of the pcople of Orissa. Ali these 
religious efflorescences found fruition in the 
‘languages of poets writers and religious 
preachers. 


Of all the poets in the ancient and media- 
val, Orissa who expressed the Orissian culture 
and religion through their composition, 
Adikavi ‘Sarala Das’ the composer of Sarala 
Mababharata is held the highest csteem- 


The tradition alludes that Sarala Das in 
the early part of his life was illeterates but 
due to the grace of goddess Sarala at Jhankada 
in the district of Cuttack became a famous 
poet. Since his Mahabharat is the first systa- 
matic composition in poetic diction in Oriya 
language: he is popularly known as Adikavi 
(First poet Sarala Das. The regular recital 
ut Sanskrit Mahabharata in the temp.e of 
Sasaia imprinted in him a sence of 
National feeling which impelled lim to write 
Mahabharata in Oriya language for the first 
time The story further relates that Sarala 
Das started his famous composition under 
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the ‘Kalpabata’ in the precint of Sri Jagan- 
nath tample at Puri- The exhaustive descrirt- 
ion of and on Jagannath Cult may substantiate 
the contention of the story. His original name 
was Siddheswara and as was graccd by 
goddess Sarala he designated himself as Sorala 
Das (Servant of Sarala). 


Sarala Das may be called the last of the 
ancients and the first of the modern 
poets. He imbibed in him the tradition 
of the past and expressed it in a new form. 
Here it may be desirable to mention that 
with the death of Vanidev IV the last mona- 
rch of Ganga dynasty one glorious chapter 
in the history and culture of Orissa ended, 
heralding a new epoch under the Surya vansi 
Gajapati. It was during this transitional epoch 
Sarala Das app-ared like a comet in the 
religious and literary firmament of Orissa. 
His pcetic genious found expression under 
the pattronage of Gajapati kapilendra Dev 
(1442-1479 . 


In Sarala Mahabharata we find the trad- 
itional story of Mahabharata attuned to the 
culture and nature of Orissa. On the whole 
in this Mahabharata the Orissan culture 
religion, art and architecture, oral tradition 
and lastly literature are epitomised. 


Of the verious aspects of Orissan culture 
narrated in ‘Saraia Mahabharata’ the story 
connected with ‘Navagunjara’ is the theme 
of discussion. The story runs as foilows : 


After her marriage with the ‘Pancha 
Pandavas’ Draupadi in accordance with the 
general custom was to be in union with one 
of her husband at one time and as an insignia 
of her union with a particular husband an 
object was to be placed at the door step so that 
other husband will not enter into the room. 
The violation ot this rule would lead to 
twelve years of Vanabasa (exile into the 
torest. One day a Brahmin visited the 
Pandava palace and wanted to meet the 
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Yudhistira the eldest of the Pandavas. Arjuna, 
the third Pandava requested the Brahmin to 
wait patiently for some time. But the Brahmin 
was very much impatient and demanded an 
immediate interview with Yudhisthira failing 
which he would curse them. To save the 
situation, Arjuna had to go in search for 
Yudhisthira, who was then with Draupadi. 
The ‘Pandoi’ (Shoes) placed on tlie door step 
asa mark of his presence inside were 
unfortunately taken away by a dog. At the 
unexpected arrival of Arjuna in the room 
both Yudhisthira and Draupadi were put to a 
very embarrassing situation. Arjua, too was 
very much embarrassed and explained the 
reason of his entry into ahe room. Thus 
violation of the principle led Arjuna to court 
vanabasa for twelve yrars. 


When Arjuna was in Vanabasa, Lord 
Krishna came to the Pandavas and was surpri- 
sed not to see Aijuna, His Sakha (close 
{riend). On enquiry, be came to know that 
Arjuna, on violation of the principle, accepted 
vanabasa for twelve years. Lord Krishna 
then decided to meet him in the forest. By 
that time Aijuna had already spent three 
years six months and thirteen days out of 
twelve years and had taken up the dress of a 
Kirata (triba:) and was spending his time with 
his bow and arrow. With a view tc surprise 
Arjuna, Lord Krishna appeared in a piculiar 
form and moved from p'’ace to place making 
jingling sound to make Arjuna aware of his 
presence. Arjuna, unaware of the presence of 
Lord Krishna had concentrated uis aim with 
the bow and arrow on a particular spot. His 
concentration was diverted by rhythmic 
movement of a peculiar animal which he 
could never com across. The animal could 
not be fitted in any variety he had known. 
The animal had the head of a cock and neck 
of a peacock. The trunk was that of a lion 
with the hump of a bull on it’s back The 
hind legs were that of a tiger and a horse 
while one of the fore legs was ot an elephant, 
the other one was a human hand holding a 
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lotus. The tail was formed by a snake. 
Arjuna was spell bound to see this peculiar 
animal and was curious to knew its real 
identity. He decided to fall at its feet and 
pray. He knew that if it was Lord himself, 
he would get his blessings. but if somebody 
else had taken of this form to put bim in 
trouble would turn to ashes. Thinking thus he 
prostrated himself at the feet of the peculiar 
animal ‘and to his surprise the animal vanish 
and in its place Lord Krishna appeared 
smiling- This incident has been narrat~d by 
Sarala Das as the Navagunjara incarnation 
of Lord Krishna. (Sarala Das) 


Now the question is with regard to the 
back ground of the composite anima! * Nava 
gungar’ ( an animal consisting parts of nine 
animals). The concept of composite and their 
description in the epics, purans and in other 
literature and their subsequent depiction in 
the caves and temples 1s a part of our many 
facetted culture. We had the evidencess of 
the composite animals in the cave and temple 
arcbitecture from the early period till the 
late mediaval period. So for Orissa is conce- 
rned the caves at Udayagiri and Khandagiri, 
the temple at Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konark, 
the Buddhist monastery at Ratnagiri bring to 
light the picture of composite animals such as 
gajabidal; human beings with wings, animal 
with a bird's head, and even the cult images 
such as Ganesh. Gomuksbi yaksha, Nrushinga. 
Naga and Matsya, Baraharupa, Katchhpa 
rupa ( the incarnation of Vishnu ) Mahisasura 
are indicative ot the continuity of tradition 
of depicting the composite animals in the 
architectural Jesigns either as motivs or cult 
images. 


Sarila Das in his description of Nava 


` gunjara has certainly been influenced by the 


Pouranic literature and sculptural repre- 
sentation of the composit animals along with 
other things. 


What actually was the allegory bebind the 
composition of Navagunjara et Sarala Das has 
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not yet been ascertained and discussed by the 
scholars so far. Hence my interpretation of 
the conception of Navagunjara is tentative, 
suggestive, and iilustrative rather then exha- 
ustive and comprehensive. 


The term Navagunjara literally means 
sound of nine animals. Nava also means news 


where the meaning of Navagunjara may also 


be taken as the sound ofa new animal. But 
the meaning of Nava as nine is more appro- 
priate as the body of the animal consists of 
components of nine animals. 

Sarala Das has described that Lord 
Krishna nad changed his self to Nava 


gunjara form. Changing of one for.n to the 
other indicates knowledge in ‘Tantra Vidya". 
Sarala Das appears to have utilised the trend 
of tantrism in his composition. We have 
ample literature and archaeological eviden- 
ces to prove that Orissa as une of the four 
great centres of tantrism in India tostered 
the development of the religion both in theory 
and in practice which were exemplified in his 


composition and Nava gunjara 1s one such 
item in which Lord Krishna uppeared ina 
mythical form. 

In his description Sarala Das has made 


Arjuna to bow before the Navagunjara and 
prav. This shows thc belief in the supremacy 
of the composite animals over the normal 
species. This belief continues from Harappan 
times and Sarala Das has probably tried to 
show the centinuity of the belief in the 
supremacy of the composite animals. 


In the narration Arjuna found to worship 
the Nava gunjara in a tribal attiree Hear 
it may be pointed out that the tribal religion 
is based mainly on aniconism and totemism, 
The appearance of Navagunjara in a forest 
area and the tribal attire of Arjuna during 
his Vanabasa may be a revealation of tribai 
totemic practice. 


The Navaugunjara is the component of 
nine different animals; snake (reptile), cock 
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and peacock (ave’, horse, bull, elephant, lion, 
tiger. and man (mammal). Tle mammlians 
thus presented can also be devided into three 
categories such as herbivora thorse, bull and 
elephant), carnivora (lion and tiger) and 
omnivura (man). The lotus in hand represunts 
the flora or plant kingdom. Tbe lotus is a 
water bornflower. Thus the Navagunjara 
represents the flora and fauna of universe 
indicating that the Lord Vishnu is every thing 
or ‘sarva jeebara adhara’. 


In Hindu mythology animals are asso- 
ciated with gods and goddesses some way 
other (Patnaik). The idea can be fully appli- 
cable to Navagunjara the compenents of 
which are associated with the main deities 
of Hindu Pantheen. Cock and peacock are 
the vehicles of Kartikaya, lion of Durga,.tiger 
of Ambika, bull of Siva. snake is the 
ornament of Siva, elephant of Indra and the 
horse of Surya. The association of many 
vehicles of the prinoridal deties represents 
the omnipotent and omniscient character of 
the all pervasivecreater, protector and the 
destroyer of the universe and showing at the 
same time the unity among the gods .and 
goddesses in the Hindu panthyeen. 


Diffierent parts of Nava gunjara can be 
taken as representative symbols of different 
religions. The cock symbolises the primitive 
religion; the horse the vedic religion. The 
elephant Buddhisim, the bull and the snake 
Saivisim, the tiger and lion Sakaktism The 
human “hand holding the lotus presunts a 
mixed cult that is Buddhbisim as well as 
Vaisnavism, the peacock shows a mixed 
culture Saivisim and Saktism, the cock also 
exibits a mixed cult of primitive religion, 
Saivisim and saktism. The bull, the horse, 
the lion, and the snake are found to be asso- 
ciated with the Tirthankars of Jainism. 
Similarly some of the animals represents 
here are also associated with the Buddhisim 
The Nava gunjara thus shows an assimilation 
of important Indian religion that developed 
through the ages. 
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Sarala Das thrcugh his presentation of 
Navagunjara: a form ot Lord Vishnu had 
shown the composite animal worship pre- 
valent among the people of Orissa. It may be 
a reminiscence of the totamic worship of the 
tribals. He had represented the fauna and 
flora through Navagurjara who is Lord 
vishnu himself is the receptacle of all the 
living being (Sarva jeevara adhara). 


Here it may be considered enviable to deal 
within this connection the cult of Jagannath, 
where in we come across the assimilation of 
quite-asence of various religions Jagannath 
Himself is viewed by some scholars as the 
deity of the tribals (Padhy). In his 
service pattern tracess of tribal culture are 
intermixed with the traits of other religions. 
The daitas who claimed their descent from the 
tribals are associated with the worship pattern 
of Lord Jagannath, Jagannath; Baiabhadra and 
Subhadhbra are considered as the trinity 
of Buddhism. According to Brahmanica!l 
religion Jagannath represents Vaisnavism 
Balabhadra Saivisim and Subbhbadra Saktism. 
Sarala Das in realisation of the grand synthe- 
sis of all religions (Sarva dharma samanwaya) 
in the cult of Jagannath right have symboli- 
caly represented him as Navagunjara. 


The culture of Orissa is an assimilated 
whole comprising various facets. Nava- 
gunijara therefore is a symbolic representation 
of Orissian culture depicted by Sarala Das. 


The concept of ‘Nava rasa’ in Indian 
tradition appears to have some relation with 
the term Navagunjara. The expression of 
sentiments in various stages according to 
circumstancess are Sringara. Hasya. Karuna, 
Roudra, Veera. Vayanaka. Vibbatsa, Advuta, 
and Shanta. The qualities of each ‘rasa’ are 
given below : 


Sringara rasa originates through ‘Kama 
bhava’ the sentiment is elevated through 
moon (chandra), sandal (chandan) and the 
sound of bhramara. ‘Rati , is the stable feeling 
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of this rasa. Lord Vishnu rules over it and its 
colour is ‘Shyamala’. 


Hasya rasa originates due to unusual 
conversation, dress and movements of the 
body creating hasya. Hasya is the stable 
character of this rasa. Pramatha (Siva) rules 
over it and its colour is ‘sweta’. 


Karuna rasa criginates with the death of 
kith and kin or separation from the loved one. 
‘Shoka’ is the stable feeling of this rasa. 
Yama is the ruling god of this rasa having the 
colour of ‘Kapota’ (dove). 


Roudra rasa is initiated at the sight of the 
enemy. ‘Krodha’ (anger) is its stable chara- 
cter. Its colour is ‘rakta varna’. 


Vibhatsa rasa is initiated at the sight of 
blood, flesh and formented and waste produ- 
cts by the creation of hateed towards the 
object. ‘Jugupsa’ is the stable feeling of this 
rasa. ‘Neela Varna’ ‘Mabakala’ is the ruling 
god of this rasa. 


Advuta rasa is initiated at the sight if 
objects creating surprise. ‘Vismaya’ is the 
stable feeling of this rasa. ‘Gandbarva’ is the 
ruling God and ‘peetd. -is the colour of this 
rasa. 


Veera rasa is intiated in the need of the 
help. ‘Utsahba’ is the stable feeling. Lord Indra 
is the ruling god and ‘Swarna Varna’ is tho 
colous of this rasa. 


Vayanaka rasa is initiated at the sight of 
ferocious animals, darkness etc. ‘Vaya’ is the 
stable feeling of this rasa. Bhuta and preta 
(ghosts) and according to some ‘Kala’ (Yama) 
are the ruling gods and ‘Krushna Varna’ is 
the colour of this rasa. 


Shanta rasa is initiated in Ashrama, 
Vishnukshetra, Ramyaka Vana etc. ‘Shukla 
Varna Narayana’ is the ruling god of ‘this 
rasa. 
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Veera rasa is intiated in the need of the 
help. ‘*Utsaha‘ is the stable feeling. Lord 
Indra is the ruling god and ‘Swarna Varna’ 
is the colous of this rasa. 


Vayanaka rasa is initiated at the sight of 
ferocious animals, dark-ness etc. ‘Vaya’ is 
the stab’e feeling of this rasa. Bhuta and 
preta (ghosts) and according to some ‘kala’ 


(Yama) are the ruling gods and ‘Krushna 
Varna’ is tne coloun of this rusa. 


Shanta rasa is initiated in Ashrama. 


Vishnukshetra, Ramyaka Vana etc. ‘Shukla 
Varna Narayana’ is the ruling god of this 
rasa. 


The symbolic representation of Nava 
rasa in Navagunjara is given below 1! 


Dee De OOOO 


Navarada Colour Components of Navagunjara 
symbolising the rasa. 

Sringara Shyamala Peacock (Mayur) 

Hasya Sweta Bull (Brushava) 

Karuna Kpota Horse (Ashwa) 

Roudra Rakta Cock (Kukkuta) 

Vibbatsa Neela varna Elephant (Hastee) 
Mahakala 

Advuta Peeta Tiger (Bvashra) 

Veera Swarna Lion (Singha) 

Vayanaka Krushna Snake (Sarpa2) 

Shanta Shukla Varna Lotus Hand (Padma Pani) 


Naravana 


Navagunjara, a folk form of Lord Vishnu, 
a symbolic manifestation of Lord Jaganath 
Vis-a-vis the Indian religions and Orrisian 
culture became a part of the life of the people 
of Orissa particularlv in the costal region 
since the time of Sarala Das. This deity found 
menticn sporadically in literature and became 
a folk art. Paintings of Navagunajara were 
drawn in the time of festivals. In the month 
of Kartika (Octuber-November’ the ladies 
under going fasting (habhisa’ were drawing 


motive of Navagunjara along with other 


motifs. Navagunjara also occupied a principal 
position in tattooing motifs. The lady tattooing 
Navagurnjara in her arm was believed to have 
control over her co-sister (Sautuni). The Nava 
gunjira motifs was being carved on brass vessels. 
Thus Navagunjara a creation of Sarala Das 
won the heart of the people of fifteen century 
Orissa; was accepted as a folk cult and was 
represented in various festive occasions; was 
used as a motifs from that day onwards and 
is still continuing to be a folk cult among the 
people of coastal district of Orissa. 
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Horn Works of Paralakhemundi-A Contemporary 
Folk Art of Orissa 


Horn work is a less known han licraft of 
India and articles of horn are produced at 
different places in India. Some of these place 


are Rajkot, Baroda, Kotah, Surat and 
Ahmedabad in Gujurat; Madurai in 
Tamilnadu; Mysore; Cochin; Trichur; 
Trivandrum and Allepy in Kerala; West- 


Bengal and Andhra-Pradesh. In Orissa, also 
horn works have two centres of production 
viz. Cuttack and Paralakhemundi. Of 
these two places in Orissa, Paralakhemundi 
is more femous for this craft. 


The art of making horn articles was 
probably not known in medieval Orissa as 
we find no specific mention of this craft in 
any of the epigraphic records of the period. 
But late medieval Oriya warriors used to 
carry Singha or a small trumpet. generally 
made out of horn, with them. But this single 
evidence can not be taken to establish the 
antiquity of horn works in Orissa. Even the 
records of the British period belonging to the 
19th century A. D. do not list horn works 
as a craft. While enquiries made from the 
families engaged in this craft at 
Paralakhemundi reveal that horn works has 
been their family occupation since tliree 
generations, which would be about one hund- 
red years only. 


VParalakhemundi, a beautiful hiil side town 
in the Ganjam district of Orissa, is located 
on the border of Orissa and Andlira- The 
place is sorrounded by many hill ranges, 
where live the Lanjia Sabaras, 2 trite of 
Adivasi, In This town a group of familics 
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as engaged in the craft of making horn 
articles. This group belongs to the carpenter 
caste and bear the title of Maharana. In the 
beginning this craft flourished under the 
patronage of the local zamindar, but later 
there was no external help. As such many 
families switched over to other trades and 
crafts since it become difficult for them to 
to earn a living out of making her afticles. 
At present only about thirtyfive families are 
engaged in this beautiful craft. 


There is one co-operative society, the 
Viswakarma Horn works co-operative society, 
which has a good member-ship of workers and 
it is the largest producer of Horn articles in 
Paralakhemundi. But most of the otbers 
work individually. Some of these individual 
workers are exploited by a few money- 
lenders. This is because they borrow money 
and raw- meterials from the money lenders 
and in return only get daily iabour charges 
for making horn articles. 


Horns of unimals like Buffalow, cattlex. 
Deer. Sambar and Bison are used in this craft 
as raw material. Generally the workers of 
Paralakhemundi ger their stock of raw mate- 
rial from the adivasis of nearby places of 
Rayagada, Gama; Gaiba,. Jcrangec, Seranga 
and Gunupur, They get the materials both 
from the hills and piain areas through niddle- 
men of Panas, a scheduled caste people. Some 
times horns could be brouzjht from far oft 
places like Rayagada, Jeyporv and toraput in 
Orissa and Vizianagaram, Kakinada ard 
Rajahmundry of Andhra-pradesh. But the 
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nearby agency areas are the foremost supplier 
of this raw-materiale These horns are genera- 
]ly purchased on weight measurement. 


There are two types of horn-one black 
and the other white. Sambar and Deer 
horns are generally white and thev cost more. 
They are used in preparing ryes and teeth 
of some of the animal figures prepared in 
horn. The black horns. which are generally 
hollow, are used for preparing combs as well 
as other articles. The hallow portions are 
used for making combs while the solid 
portions are utilissd in preparing figuris of 
different animals and birds. 


The process of making horn articles 
differs siightly in respect of combs and solid 
objects. Regarding the preparation of combs 
the hollow parts of horns ate useful, They 
are first cut according to required horn sizes 
by a ‘kargta’ or say. Then the uneven outer 
surface as well the inner surface are chiselled 
by a ‘Barisi’ or Adge to make them plain: 
Nest one end otf the cut horn is sawed off 
and heat is applied to the cut piece of horn 
to make jt straight. Itis straightened 
generally by using a band made wooden press 
for about fifteen minutes. After wards it 1s 
put in water for some time. Imersion inside 
water makes horn a little soft. Then one edge 
of the horn piece is made thin along the 
length by ‘Baris’. Then a sketch of the 
proposed comb is drawn over the piece and 
along the outer line it js cut by a thin raw 
which brings out the shape of the comb of 
required design- The still existing band in the 
cut piece is removed by the application of a 
*Ugba’ or hand made file. A small blade then 
smoothers the roughness on the surface to a 
great extent. The teeth are then cut by using 
different gauges of saws. Sand paper or 
emery paper when applied brings further 
smoothness of the surface. The horn workers 
then usc a particular leat locally called as 
‘kharasana resembling a fig leaf, for polishing 
the article. These leaves are dried up in the 
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Sun and before polishing they are alter- 
natively put in water and the rough side of 
the leaf is rubbed on the surface of the 
article. The article is then allowed to dry up 
and ‘Paunsh or fine ash sneared on the edge of 
the palm is rubbed over the article. This 
brings out the glaze in the product. 


Thc process is similar in respect of the 
solid objects. Except that they are immersed 
in water, for making the horn soft, before 
taking up the work. The drawing of a parti- 
cular sketcli on the horn piece is important. 
Because this horn when cut along the outer 
line of the sketch reveals the rough shape of 
the required object. Then hand files clearly 
bring out the shape of a bird or an animal 
figure. This art is learnt by the son from the 
father only in the workshop. 


As already explained Sambar znd Deer 
horns are used for making eyes and teeth. 
They are inserted into the figures after 
drilling holes by hand. Black lacqure is applied 
to make out the pupils on the eyes, made of 
white variety of horns. An organic glue- 
Sirisa glue-is applied for sticking and fixing 
the ears, eyes. teeth and legs etc. an animal 
or bird figures. Now-a-days synthetic glues 
are beings used for the adove purposes. The 


tools, those are essential in making born 
articles, are : 
1. Vice, 
2. Adge-Barisi’. 
3. Saws of different grades & sizes-‘Karata’ 
4. Hand made iron files of different 


specifications-*U gha’. 

Hand made plier-‘Chimuta’. 

Chisels of different shape-‘Vatali’. 

Thin blades- Kita-patia’. 

Half-round, round flat and trangular 
files. 

9. Hand drill machine-' Bhanara’. 


୦ ଏ ଆ 


10. An oil lamp and a weven pot for heating. 


11. Hand made wooden press. 
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The range of praducts covers both 
traditional and modern items of utility and 
decerative values. Combs, which is a major 
product. are prepared in many forms. They 
are single edged lady's and g nt’s combs 
double edged and single edged lady‘s with folk 
designs on them. These designs depict figures 
of lions, elephants and birds in line drawings... 
Oi! comb is another important product. Now- 
a-days oil combs are not produced because 
there is no demand for them. Besides, other 
traditional items such as :— Snuff box, Hair 
pin. Wall stand with Bison horn etc. walking 
stick handles with different animal head 
designs. Wall flower vase, Tounge cleaner, 
Clips, Shee horns, Wall hanger, Medicine 
bcxes for Kavirajas in Bison horns. But 
coverings of old Guns, Knif. handles in orna- 
mental designs. Tebacco pipes and horn rims 
for spectacles were being producted earlier. 
Most of the al ove items are not prepared at 
present. 


The present range of products include 
cranes, prawns: crabs, lizards, scerpions, 
butter-flies and all types of animal figures. 
The decorative and utility items include table 
lamp stands, pen stands, napkin rings, ash- 
trays, cigaratte holders and cases. wall 
decoration of birds, modern art statues, paper 
weights, chain rings, paper cutters, ink pens, 
hand for scratching the back, lockets of 
different sizes and faies buttens etc. 


Most of the traditional articles cited above 
have a great utility value for common folk. The 
snuff box tor example is evn now used by 
villagers and older generations. The wall 
stands are practically used in every house 
for hanging down cloths. So also the walking 
sticks and handles are seen in the hands of 
many older people. The tobacco pipes are 
very much in demand even at present. As 
per the advant ot modernism and availability 
of machine made articles some of these tradi- 
tional items have lost their marketing value. 
But a new set of horn articles arc now in 
great demand These articies combine in them 
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the artistic as well as the utility value. These 
are— a table lamp stand in the guise of an 
elephant with its raised trunk acting as the 
hoider of the bulb: paper weights out of solid 
horns with modern or folk design. The birds 
and animals, which constitute the folk design 
in a number of art, made in horn are very 
much attractive and used as decorative items. 
Articles in horn like elephant procession 
elephants dragging iegs, elephant with chiid, 

bull fights etc. which are common folk 
designs in the scuiptural art of Orissan 
temples, re.lects the foik trend in Horn 
works of Paraiakhemumdi The depiction uf 
these folk elements in a natural manner and 
with tine workmamship is the main halimark 
of horn works of Paralakhemundi. 


The process for making horn articles as 
exploined before 1s noc that easy. The above 
process and the skiii ot the worker biended 
together brings out such exotic items, such 
as :- a procession of elephants, the majestic 
bull tight, Gajag-Uddharanag or tight of eleph- 
ant and crocodile, otber motifs trom ancient 
tempi:es as Gajuvidala, Eajasimha etc. 23 life 
like prawn or a crabe. a Crane with its off- 
springs and a fught ot birds such as cranes 
adorn a wall etc. The horn workers of Paral- 
akbhemundi are capabie uf making a decorative 
or utility item according to given specificati- 
ons and design. Ihe subjects chosen for 
representation in horn and the execution, 
both carry the tuik element in this cratt. 


Organisation of the co-operative society, 
referred to already and individual entrepren- 
ureship have helped the econemic condition of 
a horn worker. Besides the introduction of 
modern toois have changed the trend in the 
workmanship. Now the wuikers are abie to 
produce more articles us weil as better finished 
ones. To cater to the need ot modern demands, 
the horn warkers are producing modernised 
articles. Besides. organiscd sales promotion 
brings them betcer proutitrs and aliows them 


to apply bettcr imagination and skul into 
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the works. The Government of Orissa 
has also instituted horn works as a sudject 
of study in the Handi-craft Inctitute at 
Bhubaneswar, with skilled workers as Instr- 
uctors. Some of these Instructors have won 
national atid state awards for their creative 
art and fine workmanship. Sri Uddhava 
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Moharana of the Handi-craft Institute has 
won a state award for his horn article of 
Navagunjara, a mythological animal, famous 
in Orissan folklore. These cfforts would, no 
doubt. definitely promote this folk art of 


Orissa. 
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The Manufacture of Bell-Metal Utensils 
A Folk Craft of the Kansari of Orissa 


Introduction : 


The manufacture of beli- metal. brass and 
copper utensils and articles is a folk craft of 
the Kansari of Orissaa This household 
industry dealing with handicrafts is managed 
purely in a traditional caste-based line. A 
single household or a small group of households 
manages the affairs of this industry. There 
is absence of sophisticated managerial establi- 
shment and skill. ‘There is also negation of 
advanced entreprenurial skille The labour is 
near at hand, i.e. it is the Kinsmen, the 
co-villagers of the same caste or other castes, 
with the exception of a few castes. who offer 
their services for this household industry. This 
industry ensures close contacts in the fields of 
labour, capital and organization. They use 
mostly their traditional tools and appliances 
and the t -aditional skill and worksmanship are 
handed down from generation to generation. 
Tle entire process is done manually and no 
electric or other power has been introduced 
in course of manufacturing. There is close 
integration between the community and craft. 
It is interesting to note the poeple and their 
folk craft in the state of Orissa. 


This paper is an outcome of field work 
done among the Kansari in Balakati, 
Buinchua; Rajsunakhala, Puri, Brahmagiri. 


Kuaput, Muktapur, Khaiisahi in the district 
of Puri; in Champatipur in the district of 
Cuttack and Kansaripara in the district of 
Sambaipur; Sahajipatna. Remuna inthe dist- 
rict of Balasore and Kanchuruv, Pittala and 
Berhampur in the district of Ganjam as a 
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part of the micro-study proposed to be 
undertaken according to the programme of 
research project. 


The Kansari : 


The Kansari is a socio-economic caste- 
group of the people of Orissa. The traditional 
occupation of this caste-group is manufacture 
and trade of bell-metal, brass and oopper 
utensils and articles Although they are 
distributed in all the districts of Orissa. they 
are chiefly concentrated in the districts 
of Puri. Ganjam and Sambalpur. The 
brazier caste is found throughout the lenghth 
and breadth of the Indian subcontinent with 
various castenames, such as, Kasar, Kansari, 
Kasera. Ghantara, Sidhira, Tambatkar. Tha- 
tari. Bharewara, Khadura, Khadra, Kharura, 


Tam.ra (Russell and Hira Lal. (1) Kansa- 
banik (Dalton, (2) Thenthari (Sinha, (3), 
Musari (Alexander, (4) etc. The ethno- 


graphers. historians lexicographers. scriptural 
commentators and social scientists have thr- 
own some light on the 
various division and sub-divisions, ritual 
status: hierarchic position, socioeconomic 
and cultural life, and their persistent and 
enduring zeal for perpetuation of the age- 
old tradition enterwoven with this folk craft. 
The name of the caste has been derived from 


brazier caste, its 


Kansa (Sanskrit, Kansyal., meaning bell- 
metal, an alloy of copper and tin. Risley 
states, ‘Kansari, Kansabanik. the brazier 


caste of Bengal, popularly supposed to be an 
offsliocot of the Subarnabanik, degraded 
because its memb.rs took to working in 
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Kansa or tcll-metal (5). Russell and Hiralal 
do not observe difference between the Kasars 
and Tameras and further state, ‘‘The Kasars 
are a respectable caste ranking next to the 
Sunars among the urban craftsmen’'(6). 
Thurston rec-gnizes the Kansari as  ‘‘Oriya 
workers in bell-metal™ (7) He is further of 
opinion that the Brahmans act as priests and 
preceptors of the Kansari. According 
to Dalton they ‘iank as Sudras in 
Patna division’ (8). Praharj does not disting- 
uish between the Thatari, Kansari and makes 
mention of the Tamrakara or Tamrakuta or 
Tambra (Coppersmith) Ghantra, ‘a class of 
Sudras in the district of Ganjam’ (9;. Quot- 
ing Risley, Crooke mentions, ‘‘they (Kasera?! 
are probably an offshoot from one of the 
higher mercantile castes. which was 
separated from the parent group by adopting 
this special profession" (10). Besides the 
Kansari, other castes. e- g.. Khadura. the 
makers of brass ornaments and seliers of brass 
and bell-metal utensils and articles; Sidhira, 
or Sitbhala, a type of braziers in Sambalpur 
district; Kamara (ironsmith) and Badhei 
(Carpenter) engaged in this folk craft are 
are found in Orissa. 


The Kansaii as artisans are traditionally 
assigned the Shudra Varna. Similar views 
have been cxpressed in the Arthasastra 
and Vishnusmruti 3rd cent and Manu, the 
Law Giver ( quoted by Kramrisch™ says that 
the hand of the craftsman engaged in his 
work 1s always ritualiy pure" (111. There is 
dissensus in ranking of the Kansari of Orissa 
as in certain areas tke2y claim to be included 
under the Kshatriya or Vaisya varna instead 
of the Shudra. In this context, it is relevant 
to mention that the‘ Muktimandap Pandit 
Sabha’, the supreme council of the Brahman 
Schorals at the temple of Lord Jagannath, 
which had the power to adjudicate on caste 
matters, have assigned Shudra Varna to the 
Kansari Castegroup and were of opinon 
that they were water-untouchuble (jala- 
asprusya!. Mishra in ‘Jatihhaskarah’ gives 
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scriptural evidences to show their affiliations 
to the Kshetriya and Shudra varns (12) Accor- 
ding to the Manushya Purana. there were 
five catigories of artisans as per their social 
status and the Kannan {utensil maker ) of 
Madras is one of them and they are below the 
goldsmiths and all icon-workers and below 
them come carpenter and iron smith and 2:1! of 
them claim to come under the wider caste- 
group Viswakarma or Kammalan ( 13). The 
Thateras and Kasars of Delhi claim to belong 
tothe Suryavanshi Kshyatriya caste (14). In 
Orissa goddess Durga is the presiding deity of 
the Kansari and on account of the Durga 
Puja, for four days they worship their tools 
equipments and applinances. Besides thz2 
worship at the level of household, they cele- 
brate the Dugra Pnja in the commuuity-level. 
They do not worship Viswakarma, the Divine 
Architect on the appointed day. Further in 
order to know the ritual status of the Kansari 
in Orissa it is necessary to note the Chhati- 
saniyoga. traditionally thirty-six categories of 
Sebekas or servants employed in the 
Jagannath temple at Puri. There are two such 
sebas assigned to the caste-group. e.g. 
Tamera Bishoi and Ghantoua (15). The 
Tamera Bishoi is a sadhibandha hereditary 
sebak who supplies copper plates— bahuta 
and senapata for the images of Lord and 
rcceives a sum of Rupees Fifty only as his 
remuneration. The Ghantua sebakt consist of 
the Kansaris of Bhatimunda (Cuttack 
District ) and the Khaduras of Puri. They 
play gong ‘ghanta) on account of the Snana- 
purnima while the idols of Lords are brought 
trom Ratna-Sinhasar a tothe Ratna beds. and 
back; on the Srigundicha the second day of 
the bright fortnight of the month of Asadha) 
or Rathajatra or Car-festivaly, and the 
Bahuda the return trip. They get from the 
temple management towards their services, 
Jhadeineda a kind of sweet variety of bhoga 
and I aunika a kind of bhoga with rice as main 
ingredient and both the caste-groups are 
entitled to receive sacred fire from the 
kitchen of Lord Jagannath tor cremation of 
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the dead. This seba is hereditary, but there 
is no ritual codfirmation of this duty through 
sadhibandha (tying of saree as a kead-dress). 
Besides throwing light on the ritual status of 
this caste-group it further help understand- 
ing, in words of Mahapatra, ‘the interaction 
and interdependence between the gods, kings 
and temples on the one hand, and the caste 
SYStem...see” (16)’ 


The Folk Craft : 


It is necessary to diacuss the raw materials, 
tools, equipments and appliances, the manu- 
facturing processes, the division of labour, the 
finished products and the folk art in order 
to understand this typical folk craft of 
Orissa. 


Raw Materials 


‘The raw materials necessary for manu- 
facture of bell-metal and brass utensils and 
articles can be classified broadly into 
two types-primary and secondary. 
The primary raw materials include 
the metals and the secondary, the other 
materialise The bell-metal and brasy¥ are 
not pure metals. The bell-metal is an alloy 
of copper and tin, whereas brass consists of 
copper and zinc. The ratio of alloy is not 
uniform throughout Orissa. The bell-metal 
contains approximately 80% of copper and 
20% of tin and brass, 60% of copper and 40% 
of zinc. 
than. either to their components, they produce 
brilliant polish, and are peculiarly sonorous. 
For bell-metal one kilogram of copper requires 
200 to 275 grams of tin (rongag) and for brass; 
one kilogram of cooper requires 700 to 800 
grams of zinc (khapara). Due to non-availa- 
bility of adequte quantity of uinetals for 
alloying, old and broken utensils are melted 
in order to manufacture new utensils. Thc 
Kansari artisans think that alloying is a pure 
work and copper is Brahmana and tin is 
Chandala. Although there is JDbrahma- 
chandala dosha they are only capable of a 
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The bell metal and brass are harder : 


alloying them, beacuse they belong to the 
Kansari caste-group. 


The secondary raw-materials inciude 
charcoal for the furnace, resin (Jhina’. rags, 
human hair, polang oil or Rkaranja oil for 
polishing. sulphuric acid (cejap) for cleaning. 
and bees-wax or coaltar for fixing the 
utensils on the lathe, etc. 


Tools. equipments and appliances 


The tools, equipments and appliances used 
by the Kansari for manufacturing bell-metal. 
brass and copper utensils and articles are 
characteristically and typical'y primitive and 
traditional on the whole. They are opciated 
by human hands and mostly made by locai 
blacksmiths. No electric or other power 1s 
necessary for their operation. There are 
large number of tools, equipments and 
appliances and each of them: involves a 
specific ‘use for a purpose and requires 
appropriate skill and 1eachnique to handle. 
Some impottant tools and appliances are 
described hereunder in ‘oider to comprehend 
the processes involved in the manufacture:— 


1. Hammers (hatudi) 


The bammers are conspicuous by their 
presence in varieties as regrrds shape. size, 
materials used, and use. One type of hammer 
is made of iron and wood. wheraas the other 
type is wholly made of wood. Besides being 
used for the purposc of beating and shaping 
the metal utensils, the hammers are also used 
along with chisels and engraving tituiss The 
iron hammer-hcad has a éirculatY hoic into 
which a wooden shaft or bandle is firted 
tightly tor operation. The size and weight 
of hammer vary because the :trokes 
necessary may be light or heavy. The stroking 
head of the hammer may bx square-edged or 
round-edged, one «dge or both the edges may 
be operated as per requirement, and direct oc 
slanting or oblique blows may be directed by 
the same. The hammers have various names 
according thuir types, e. gu Ronta, quma, 
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hachha, Rkanamara. Phalia, Basand, 
Korapatasa. Kora. Mathana. Kathaghoda 
etc. Besides the iron hammers, wooden 


hammers, such as kadhamula goli. dihamardg, 
talimara, Pasia. Kora-kaehha, Phalia. 
olta gols ect. are also used. 


2. Pincers (sandass) 


The pincers are considered as one of the 
essential tools for operating hot metal during 
shaping. A pair of pincers is usually made 
of iron and there are various pincers differing 
in shapes and sizes Itis such an important 
tool that the Kansaris have kept the hammers 
and pincers as the emblem of their craft and 
have installed this emblem in the flag used 
during the annual conference of the 
‘Nikhilotkala Kansari Sama).’ In the absence 
of pairs of pincers shaping and soldering 
operations become impossible, There are 
various types of pincers. such as, Ghatibula. 
Balakarad. Gohirukarao, Besi-gohirukara, 
Phulanakara, Dahana. Kamara. Sanakods 
Saala-ankuds, Koi-utha. Ghatidhala, Phalia- 
dahana, Phalsa-baan, K undals, etc. 


3. File (ruha/ugha) 


The irregular surface of the articles are 
smoothened by means of files of various shapes 
and sizes. The files are made of iron and are 
provided with wooden handle for manipulation. 
The types of files are known as, smota, sar; 
tinikonig, gole, and munhaguna etc. 


4. Scraper (Lihins) 


There are different types of scrafers. The 
utensils and articles are scraped by means of 
scrapers made of iron. A scraper potsesses a 
sharp hook-shap.d cutting edge: One or two 
stich tools are necessary for scraping operation 
while the utensils are put on the lathe for 
revolving. There are different types of 
scrapers. such as, ek-Parastia, dus-pParastia, 
guna, ada, dudhtars, chuta and sar. 
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5. Augur or hand-operated drill (bhanra) 


Tbe augurs are used for boring holes in 
metal ware, “They are purchased from iron 
iron ard steel tool dealers. 


6. Anvils (Sandan/nehit) 


The anvils are made of iron and are used 
at the time of shaping the articles after they 
arc hammered. They provide stable platforms 
for the purpose of further shaping the metal- 
ware. One end of the anvil, which is pointed, 
is put firmly on the floor of the workshop. 
The weight of anvils may vary from 5 
kilograms to 50 kilograms. 


7. Blowers (Kala-pankha) 


The blowers are used for fanning the 
furnace. In some areas bellows made of 
sambar leather are used for the purpose. 
Recently, the mechanical blower has been 
introduced for the sake of convenience and it 
is operated manually. The typical hammer- 
man (bhatia) who bammers the metal also 
operates the blower, 


8. Lathe (Kvnda) 


There are two types of lathe operated 
manually. One type is the wooden lathe 
(katha/otara kunda) which is pulled by a 
thong by means of two hands of the operator. 
The other type is known as rotary lathe 
(bula kunda) made of stone, wood and iron. 
This can be operated either clock-wise or 
anti-clockwise. 


9. Stone Platform (badia-fatkar/akarmasila) 


A stable platform is necessary or hammer- 
ing and shaping the meial. A big block of 
granite is used for the purpose and it forms 
a part of the floor of the workshop. 


10. Water tub (nandia) 


Water is srored in earthenware tubs put 
on the floor of the workshop. 
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11. Crucible (Koi) 


The crucibles are earthenware pots pots 
of vorious sizes used for melting the 
the metal or old and broken pieces of utensils. 
The crucibles are either manufactured by the 
Kansari women or purchased. 


12. Gravens (puara) 


They are iron tools used for engraving 
various designs on the metalware. Some of 
them are known as. Bunda, IKhola, 
Kanachhinda, Gulusam, etc. 


Manufacturing Process and Technique 


The technique of manufacture although 
appears to be simple, requires a great deal of 
skill of the craftsmen: The old and broken 
utensils are cut into small pieces or the metals 
like, copper, tin and zinc are put inside the 
crucible for melting or alloying. The 
crucible is put in the furnace which is heated 
by charcoal. The furnace is heated 
by fanning bq means of blower. The molten 
metal is tested its validity by sprinkling 
powdered alum over it. Thereafter the molten 
metal is poured inside small earthenware 
cups (achhyu) which contain little quantity of 
Polang oil- As soon as the metal is cooled off 
the cast (ghati) are collected for further 
work in the manufacturing process. The 
weight of the metal-cast determines the 
weight of the utensil. 


The ghats ls further beated in the furnacz 
and the artisan known as gadha (the maker) 
brings it out of the furnace and puts it over 
the stone platform by means of a pair of 
pincers. The gadha holds two pairs of pincers 
by his two hands and places the ghati in 
appropriate positione The gadha then 
directs the hammer-men to direct blows on 
the ghati, the semi-processed metalware. 
According to necessity three to five hammer 
men are engaged in the workshop. The 
hammer-men are known as. JVad-pasia: 
majfhi-fasia, padi-pasia. bada-bhatia and 
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sana-bhatia. The gadha is considered as the 
pilot artisan and the little unmindfulness on 
his part results in breaking of the utensils. 
The hammer-men direct blows by means of 
hammers one by one and rythmic operation is 
maintained. As soon as the ghati cools off 
it is put again in the furnace for furthec 
heating and then hammer action continues. 
After the matal takes the desired shape 
hammering is stopped. The files are utilised 
for scraping and the utensils are put on the 
anvils for hammering the uneven parts. Then 
the utensils are fixed to the lathe for scrap- 
ing. At the final stages polishing and designing 
operations are conducted. 


The manufacturing process, however. is 
different for casting and making metal icons 
by lost-wax (Cire-perdue! method. 


The Workshop (sala) 


Generally, the worksbop/foundary 
(sala) forms a part of their homestead. It is 
either situated towards the frontor backyard 
of their residence. The workshop is usually a 
thatched house consisting of a celiing of 
bamboo plastered over with mud (aftu-ty pe). 
An additional ceiling is provided because of 
the presence of the furnance. The floor 
over with mud and 
cowdung- One would find aipana marks 
on the walls of the workshop. The work- 
shops are worshipped on festive occasions: 
especially onthe Sankranti day. on the 
Ganesh puja (the God of learning). and on 
the Durga-fuja. The piece of granite which 
is embedded on the floor of the workshop 
turns that part of the floor into a stable 
platform. The workshop has the sections, 
such as, melting section, shaping and 
hammering section, scraping and filing 
section, anvil section, lathe scetion., 
polishing and engraving sections. The 
varandah near the workshop is also used foc 
such operations, except melting and 
hammering. 


is plastered 
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Division of Labour. : |, 

Samuelson: States, ' The present day econo- 
mic system is characterized by an almost 
incredibly elaborate degree of specialization 
and intricate division of labour" (7). We 
know the classical example of pinmaking 
provided by the economist, Adam Smith to 
understand the division of labour and 
.specialization. By this we mean that the 
‘complex process involved in production ‘‘“is 
broken down into a number of small 
tasks’ (18). The division of labour among 
the Kansari artisans is simple in confirmity 
with the technical simplicity of this fulk 
craft. Although there is prevalence of some 
division of labour, it does not give rise to 
promotion of individuality, because of the 
necessity of interdependence and inter-rela- 
tedness in the manufacturing process very 
often requiring exchange of services. The 
Kansaris understand their indigenous techno- 
Jogv as a part ot their way of life. There- 
fore, their craft cannot be viewed merely 
{rom economic considerations, it is further 
crvstallized in social. religious and political 
spheres. According to Coser, ‘Comte recogni- 
zed thst division of labour is a source of 
solidarity. Durkheim's emphasis on the 
binding force of mora! beliefs as the basis of 
solidarity and on the integration that the 
division of labuur creates between interde- 
pendent individuals are, in some measure, 
derived from Comte and Saint-simon”(19). 
A minute observation intended fo; compre- 
hension of the processes involved in manufac- 
ture of bell-metal., brass and copper-wares, 
reveals the devotion and involvement of the 
craftsmen in their work. The manufacturing 
processes are systematized and the operations 
continue stage by stage. The semi-processed 
mcetal-cast undergoes appropriate stages till 
it is transformed into finished product, The 
metal-working requires the join-handed 
efforts and co-operation of several craftsmen. 
Individual craftsman specializes certain skills 
and even masters over one. but this does not 
prevent him to know the other items of work 
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gradually, At the initial stager,As: an;appren- 
tice or novice, he is trained in almost all 
stages of work. starting from the manual 
optration of the blower meant for fanning the 
furnace or operating the lathe whilc metal- 
ware is scraped. to the work of engraving 
designs. The work of the gadha involves 
high degree of skill, sincerity and concentra- 
tion of mind. One who fevls interested in 
the said work learns the same through his 
endeavouc and perseverance. The hammer- 
man ‘hatudia) has to exert more muscular 
strainand an artisan at his old age usually 
avoids such strenucus work Less intricate, 


less strennous and work of more minor 
nature are assigngd to the women and 
children. 

Oneimportant aspect is noticed in this 


folk craft that the craftsmen are not entirely 
unable to transfer themselves from one stage 
of manufacturing process to another. In 


terms of Edwards, they are “horizontally 
disintegrated ™ (20 . Therefore, one of the 
disadvantages of the division of labour-frus- 


tratioh oF voredom-is nut expetichced in 


this folk craft technology. 


Finished Products : 


Various types of utensils and articles are 
manutactured. We may classify them broa- 
dly into two categories-household utensils and 
other articles. The household ucensiis in- 
clude. trav (thali) plate (thalia), cup (gina). 
bowl (bela), lIaddle (chat , spoon (Chamuclial 
samuka), perforated laddle Jali-cliatu), 
water pot (Jota|ldhala), wick stand (pilisaja.) 
lamp (dibs). water tub (kunda), Vessels 
(honda), water pot (gara), incense-stand 
(dhupadansj). tumbler (gilasa), vase (Pphula- 
dani), pan-container (Panabata), etc. There 
are various types of the above utensils. For 
example, there are different tvpes of trays 
(thal), such as. dera- chhecha, sadha-bags. 
pPadma-barpi, Single-dera, balesaria, gesthals 
hatiphula. sampulthals, Kansi. rebenits 
Kagpura, etc. there are various types of 
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bowls. ‘such as puchha. males, balesaria, 
rebens, akhupataria, gesh, nibar pfardi, mala- 
fards. etc. The other articles include musical 
instruments like, gong (ghonta and ghonta), 
trumpet (Kahali’, pellet bells (ghants 
ghagudi. ghungura); temple articles; like, 
trident (trishula', disc Chakra), bimanaka- 
lasha, icons of gods and goddesses, cobra 
(naga) patrs, gadu; toys like, fish (machha), 
elephant, horse, etc. 


Folk-art : 


Srinivasrao states, ‘The folk -art of a country 
has heen looked upon as the naive, spontane- 
ous, untutored experession of the village 
craftsmen, catering to the taste of the village, 
having had no previous systematic technical 
training under any master artist in using his 
implements (21). The Kansari 
possess efficiency in the field of folk-art 
through the inheritance of talents from 
their ancestors. Their skill and worksman- 
ship are manifested through the folk-art 
produced on the metalwares manufactured by 
them. Such designs as lines, circles, birds, 
leaves. flowers etc. produce artistic elegance 
on the articles. 


artisans 


Learning of traditional Skill and works- 


manshbip 


There is no formal training cenure for lear- 
ning the manufacturing skill. A Kansari learns 
it through his constant association with the 
craft. One finds the child playing with 
untensils and tools and at times. imitating 
the work of his elders. They acquire their 
skill by accociating themselves with the 
craftsmen and by performing less strenuous 
works at the young age. This helps them 
gradually to master various prccessts of this 


folk craft when they grow up. Under the 
economic necessities of the famliy, children 
and young boys help their parents at the 


cost of their school education and perfcrm 
such works as. polishing b. wls, operating 
lathe, supplying required tools and equip- 
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ments to the elders. heating the furnace by 
manually operating the blowers, etc. Thus, 
thie learning of folk-craft becomes spontane- 
ous. 


Tradition versus Modernity : 


It has been shown eariiec that there is 
great deal of zeal and enthusiasm among the 
Kansar1 for perpetuation of this age-old folk- 
craft. Centuries have passed since the inception 
of the metalwares on alloyed metals, but the 
traditional technology continues without much 
spectacular change. Mitra emphatically 
statesp ‘‘.....ethe transformation of traditional 
skills is modern skills is easier said than done 
un” (22). It isalso apprehended that this rich 
craft tradition may become extinct under the 
impact of modernisation. Allchin 
foreseess “vesesossroooroeCrAft traditions and 
technological processes may survive many 
major cuitural, economic or political upheavals. 
Local tradition is tenacious everywhere, and 
especially so in tne Indian subcontinent"(23). 
The metal craft of the present day is 
a significant part of the folk tradition. The 
folk-art and craft on alloyed metals are mani- 
festations of creative genius and indigenous 
talents ot the craftsmen. and their aesthetic 
elegance speaks of the hereditary skill which 
is, at present. ‘struggling with the dilectics 
of tradition and change (4). By modernity 
it is meant, the cuitural adaption of the modern 
way of life connected very much with the 
cratt. At one end there 1s the felt need tor 
survival of the folk craft whereas at the other, 
there is constant threat from ‘modernization’ 
which assumes planned development of 
industries or as Kuthiala points out, ***"*11** 
the long sweep of social evolution as a trans- 
formation from onc ideal type-mechanical, 
rural, traditional, primitive, folk, Gcmein- 
schaft-to another id-al type-organic, urban. 
modern, complex, Gesclischatt" (25). There 
is still a large question mark in the minds of 
this folk-crattsmcn  asto whether their 
hereditary cratt would survive amidst 
tremendous push and pull. They feel that 


However, 
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they face the hazards of this household 
industry due to non-availability of 
adequate raw materials, low capital input, 
unsmooth marketing facilities, growing 
demand for articles of cheaper metals, aad the 
like. Morever, this being a labour intensive 
Industry, very often results in unemploy- 
ment and under employment. It finally adver- 
sely affects the standard of living of the 


craftsmen: almost reducing it below the 
subsistence level. 

In the context of the modernization 
of technology. Wellisz points out, 


“Technological progress is the prime mover 
of economic development, but, unfor- 
tunately, it jis not a miracle drug. To 
develop, the economically backward countries 
must modernize, but a simple injection of 
modernization does not cure poverty “ 26). 
Therefore, instead of a complete moderniza- 
tion, a transformation from «artisan to auto- 
mation',, a ‘midway’ or ‘equilibrium" is sought 
in the modernization continuum (27), In the 
context of social and economic problems 
calling for the development of ‘Intermediate 
Tecknology', Schumacher pleads for ‘regional 
approach through bis four basic propositions 
suitable for a develuping country (28% Kuppu- 
swamy observes that the caste system 
acted as a barrier to occupational mobility 
(29). After introduction of metals like, alumi- 
nium and stainless steel, the demand for 
bell-metal and brass utensils decreased toa 
larger extent. The Kansari artisans have rece- 
ntly ‘starced manufacturing some of the new 
aluminium utensils by melting old and broken 
ones, But it is not easy to compelete with the 
firms producing aluminium utensils in large 
scale. Moreover, as a labour-intensive house- 
hold industry it does not make smooth ground 
for introduction of electric power and other 
intricate machineries. 


An enthusiastic and young Kansari occup- 
ying tbe position of the Secretary of a Bell- 


metal cooperative Society and trained in the 
cooperative Training College, thinks in terms 
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of modernization of this traditional bousehold 
industry and expresses his views which may 
be summerized as follows : 


1. Qualitative improvement of metalware 
instead of stress on quantitative measures 
in production. The product should be more 
artistic than utilitarian. 


2. Promotion of prospects for availability of 
adequate quantity of raw materials, 


3. Availability of working capital through 
banks or other state-level financing agencies 
and corporations with moderate rate of 
interest, and simplification of terms and 
conditions of loan through cooperative 
societies. 


4. Introduction of this craft in job-oriented 
course at the level of Higher Education 
resulting in creation of employment poten- 
tialities for the master craftsmen and for 
perpetration of this folk craft. 


5. Formation of a state-level corporation 
exclusively for this metal craft in order 
to promote export facilities for gain of 
foreign exchange and to enhance the 
marketing conditions. 


€. Launching of ‘Market-meet Programme’ 
for enhancing the opportunities for exch- 
ange of ideas among the master craftsmen 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
subcontinent and this may further lead to 
innovations in the field of technology. 


7. Establishment of ‘Common Sales Centre’ 
in the areas of repute in manufacture of 
this metalware. 


8. Encouragement for innovations in the 
fields of technical knowhow and in tools, 
equipments and appliances, 


It is also a fact that the old craftsmen 
are pining for the Samiti of the ‘Bindhanis’ 
and ‘Maha jans’ which was prevalent in cert- 
ain areas prior to the establishment of the 
cooperative societies. They plead that the 
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said samiti was making this craft more econo® 
mically prosperous and the artisans were 
better of rather than crawling under the 
poverty and malnutrition. 


The annual conferece of the ““Nikhilotka- 
lakansari Samaj’’ was held at Rajsunakhala 
in the district of puri, 51 Kilometers away 
from Bhubaneswar. the capital city of Orissa 
on the 29th and 20th April 1978 and the repre” 
sentatives from various places of the state 
expressed their views on the social. economic, 
educational, and occupational problems and 
suggested remedies while streamlining further 
course of action. The presidential address had 
the central tocus on the economic development 
of the Kansari caste. Ic is'necessary to mention 
precisely hereunder the salient features of 
some resolutions evolved in course of 
discussions @? 


1. There is necessity of “‘State patronage” 
of this household industry. 

2. Exemption of Sales Tax or Commercial 
Tax. 

3. Adequate availability of raw materials at 
fair price 

4. Strengthening of the base of cooperative 
societies. 

5. Standardization of the proportion of metals 
for alloying. 

6. Qulity controt 

7. Collection of statistics and facts on Bell- 


metal and brass foundaries functioning in 
various parts of the state. 


8. Strengthening of the All-Orissa Kansari 
Samaj by effecting zonal organisations. 


9. To stop exploitation of middle-men. 


It will be apt to mention here that through 
the initiative of the State, the Orissa Handi- 
craft Cooperative Corporations located 
at Bhubaneswar is functionmng since 1959 
with the Primary objective of development 
of various types of handicrafts in Oris:a. 
The said corpuration has, in July, 1978 opened 
a handicraft sales emporium at Cuttack, 
styled as ‘Utkalika’. There is already an 
Orissa Handicraft emporium bearing the 
same title in New Delhi, and attempts are 
also being made to open such emperiums in 
Calcutta and Bombay. In the field of promo- 
tion of the cause of handicrafts through 
co-operative societies, the role of corpora- 
tion is of tremendous importrnce. They have 

ropened recently a raw-material bank at 

Kantilo, an important centre for this handi- 
craft in the district of Puri. There has been 
more financial provision for development of 
handicrafts in Orissa during the Sixth Plan 
Period. This shows thit there has been 
increasing consensus to develop the handi- 
crafts of all categories in Orissa for economic 
prosperity, for preservation of the rich tradi- 
tional art and crafts, tor perpetuation of the 
folk ‘craftsmanship, and for eradication of 
poverty prevalent among the poor and econo- 
mically backward craftsmen. 
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Folk Art And Contemporary Art 
A Study In Relation 


Tiss paper deals with only the relative 
aspects of folk and contemporary art. In folk 
art are included several handicrafts. chitas, 
sculptures and other rural paintings and in 
the contemporary art the modern paintings 
and sculptures. Since Art is a vast subject, 
attempts have been made to localise the study 
im the context of Orissa. In the field of 
contemporary art Orissa is yet to show exemp- 
lary signs of evolution and for this reason the 
contemporary art scene in India and world at 
Jarge that has originally inspired the contem- 
porary art movement in India has been taken 
for reference. The two different branches 
of art are to be viewed in their environmental 
and social context. 


Art as a form of expression is the outcome 
of man’s aesthetic pursuits. This expression 
bas been shaped out of man’s need to live. 
The necessity for living in the primitive days 
has created several forms of art. Different 
tools and artifacts that man first shaped, 
however u.artistic might be in the present 
standards of ethics, are in fact the elemen- 
tary art creations of mankind intended to be 
used for living. These articles of daily use, 
in course of time, increased in numbers both 
qualitatively and quantitatively and the arti- 
stic creations of man grew more and more 
through these forms of art. The simple 
objects of arc mixed with magic and sorcery 
provided the base for tlie development of 
painting and sculpture which has remained 
more or less same with Folk art upto the 
present time. The cava dweilings of the 
primitive man began to be decorated with 
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@setups 
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hunting scenes. figures of animals which were 
used for prey as is seen in the rock sutface of 
Manikmada. The later cave paintings 
depicted the animal figures in agricultural 
and in domestic settlements. The 
cave paintings ot Gudahands rock shelter and 
Yogimatha dungar the former with settle- 
ments of house sites and the later with cow, 
calf, grainbins (containers) are the instances 
in the development of rockpaintings. In all 
these paintings the basic urge at creation bas 
been the wili to livee But the attitude of the 
primitive man towards the appreciation of 
beauty has also remained as the under current 
motivating the creative urge. His thought 
has been processed in the environment set with 
all the beauties of Nature. The glittering 
rays of the early suns, vast stretches of velvet 
pastures, grazing animals, green meadows and 
fields. chbripimg of birds, multicoloured 
butterflies the seven hued rainbows. the 
setting sun, all filtered through the soul of 
man and endowed him the prime qualities to 
appreciate art and induced him to develop 
pictorial concepts in his daily life. Hence all 
the creations of the primitive man be it a tool 
(hunting implement) or the scratches and 
scribbles or the painted forms: reflect this 
environmental effects in some way or 
other. 


With the passage of time the aesthetic 
pursuits ‘of man were -not only limited to the 
articles of living but it transcended matter 
and reached the sphere of pure reasoning and 
began to be analytical. As a result, defferent 
art forms with high symbolical meanings 
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were created. At the outset, these may 
not appear before us as the art 
of high meanings but when these 
gradually begin to unfold they, display an 
amazing sense of composing value and preci- 
sjon. At this stage itis not possible to 
classify them as folk or otherwise. The 
concept of Navagunjara which originated in 
the classical writings of Sarala Dasa gradu- 
ally passed into the chitas and very well 
accepted asa folk symbol. Similarly the 
drawings of Usakotht rock shelter can very 
well be accepted as the patterns of the folk 
paintings. In the evolution of art. the time 
bas played the role of denominator and conse- 
quently the different branches of art were 
designated. | 


The art creations of a particular time span 
establishes norm which is otherwise known 
as schooling. The schooling is bound to 
change with the change of time, traditional 
in periods of quiet evolution, to be upset when 
the foundations of society are shaken. The 
society crack when basic factors, loose their 
balance and the whole superstructure collapses, 
however perfect it may appear in other respe- 
cts. With such changes the art which is the 
product of a particular time also changes. 
And it has to crash from time to time because 
any tradition, once established, tends to prefect 
to adjust itself to the shifts in the foundation 
on which it has been erected. 


The contemporary artin India is the 
outcome of such an evolution in an Universal 
context ignoring all regional barriers. Hence 
it is not lineally descended from the histori- 
cal Indian Tradition. It is purely an 
imported idea experimented in the conte- 
mporary Indian art scene. The impact 
of western civilisation experienced 
through the British resulted in the 
undue expansion of the middle class. 


This is quite a new phenomena in 
Indian Culture although at several times 
of her history several cultures have their 
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own contributiens to her growth -and develo- 
pment. The undue expansion of the midd!e 
class created conditions for the disintegration 
of old Indian social values. A new desire for 
liberty and a sense of revolt against 
authority stirred the younger generation. A 
new note of individualism, revolt and scep- 
ticism was discernable in the national 
character. The noute of individualism 
continually deepened till the artist felt alone 
in an alien universe. The process continued 
and a stage was reached when the individual 
not‘ only felt separated from other indivi- 
duals not only felt separated form other 
individuals but also lost the unity of his own 
personality. This loss of integration which is 
a negation of folk art concept is very much 
present in the contemporary Indian art. The 
condition for social integration is that the 
individual surrenders to the purpose of the 
social group, when the individual exalts 
himself above society, -old social patterns 
begin to crumble A curious refle of this 
process of social disintegration is seen in the 
contemporary art and literature. The stress 
at individualism results in experiments 
towards a new creative art. It is not acci- 
dental that the enlargement of middle classes 
in India has been accompenied by an outburst 
of experiment in many forms of art. 


This new creative art is not born out of 
social or individual sentiments but from a 
highar thought process. It is no more a work 
of heart but of a higher consciousness and 
subtler intellectual assortment of forms. It is 
the expression of a deeper experience of a 
Universe in which the machanical mass of 
the 19th century has been broken up into 
atoms and molecules. ‘The art of to-day is 
saturated with the stresses and strains of a 
highly vibrant atmosphere around. The art 
is no more the exquisite craftmanship either 
of a stone sculpture or of a miniature where 
in the details of execution have one time 
received loudable commendations but it is in 
the discovery of a new imagination and an 
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gble synthesis of the modern media in 


pictorial and ‘plastic situations. 


Unlike contemporary art the concept of 
folk art is based on a completely new type of 
society. In the peace and quiet seclusion of 
the countryside the village community 
evolved a cluture of its own out of the steady 
flow of its own life and of the nature around 
it. The community acted as a single perso- 
nality because of the common integrated 
pattern of life in response to the comnion 
joys and soarrows. The common occasions and 
celebrations: that have woven in the fabrics 
of the society have provided a base to 
display the million coloured facets of tradi- 
tion filled with song end verse, legend and 


myth romances and episodes from the 
tubstance ofthe every day life of the 
community in the background of a rich 


bounteous nature inspiring a rich creative 


and forceful art.’ 


The predominately agricultural societies 
have remained self contained and contented 
with a traditiona! pattern of working order 
based on caste and profession. The four-fold 
ofder of society with a four-fold purpose to 
derve have strived through these varied 
profession to attain salvation or Moksa 
Dharma. Artha. kama and Moksa . The 
crafts-man or the artisan comprised of the 
humble potter, carpenter, painter, cobler 
etc. with no exhibition motive ‘have created 
the forms of utility and beauty not for any 
contract or competition but to perform their 
own sacred duty (Swadharma) with utmost 
sincerity aimed at common good. Sv the 
‘most commonest of the arficles produced by 
them were endowed with beauty and a 
sense of dedication. 


In such social organisations there was no 
individualism, rather tbe whole society 
acted as a common man and the code of per- 
sonal relations worked as miracles to cement 
all the lapses towards a united deal. Econo- 
mic factor was just a factor like any other 
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factor in the system of folk art productions. 
The role of middle man, the critic and sales 
agency were a misnomer in the social setup. 
Direct dealing only with the people of the 
near locality was the watch word of every 
artisan. The integration of creative endea- 
vour for livelihood and the refusal to permit 
outet influences to loosely permeate and 
corrupt the unconscious process of renewal 
lead to a great flowering of folk art tradition. 


Folk art is the spontaneous aesthetic 
expression of society as a whole based on the 
traditions, myths. symbols and fantastically 
rich imagery culled from stories of puranic 
legends spontaneously linked with the stream 
of man's lifc and endeavour to bring out the 
deepest human emotions and pathos. It is 
born in the gay abandon with the intensity 
of feeling and sentiments. Folk art is the 
syinbol of social life. It reveals the inner 
beauty, design and the values that lie deep 
in the community. 


Folk art does not represent time but the 
entire time concept is contained in the crea- 
tions. It does not reflect time as such but 
represent time in its entirity upbringing a 
tradition wich is rich. lucid and varied, It 
is difficult to trace the origin of folk art, but 
it can be guessed from the prevalent tradi 
tions that folk art or rural art is the deve- 
lopmental phase of primitive art in general. 
This hypothesis is nct universal because folk 
art is so closely relegated to the primitive 
that sequencetial order of this type may be 
misleading. The finger and palmer prints in 
the caves and the stampings of closed fist to 
create a form of foot (Iakshihmi fad) use of 
triangular shape for the body of a man in the 
primitive art concept and the adoption of a 
triangular shape with five dots above for the 
foot print in folk paintings are so similar in 
their concepts that a clearcut dividing line 
between them is not convincing. 


In folk art nothing is accidental, experi- 
mental and freakish. Every detail bhasa 
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meaning and every symbol has a significance 
though some of this may have been forgotten, 
much of it is ritualistic and religious. Jn the 
sphere of contemporary art. no doubt such 
forms with symbolical meaning exist but due 
to the want of proper communication it has 
not been able to reach the common mind. 
But as far as the forms and motifs are 
concerned both folk and contemporary art 
express in a novel and striking manner. 
Contemporary at ignores the principles of 
light and shade, anatomy and perspective etc. 
which govern the classical paintings and 
sculptures and has evolved its own grammer 
which is highly flexible changing and advanc- 
ing. Folk art is not guided by any law and 
principles but maintains its peculiar charac- 
teristics which are marked by a frank and 
direct exposition of visual impressions, Folk 
forms are elemental, simple bold witha 
fantastic display of all primary colours. 
There is no hide and seek, the lines and 
forms come out in all their primitive symp- 
hony. There is no attempt to make them 
look sophisticated or other worldly subduing 
the colours or twisting the forms 


Froms burst out pregnant with the 
intensity of feeling without waiting for a 
machanism like the half spelt and halt prono- 
unced words ota child. This sort of commu- 
nication huwever imperfect and inadequate 
may be contain the innermost feeling and 
affection of a child and its sincerity to 
putforth his espiessions which are quite 
endvaring and luvable. All that needed is a 
heart to measure the cdepth of love and a mind 
to appreciate the intention and beauty of such 
a creation. If one bas ever the time to cruise 
into the mud ‘'y lanes of a tiny village by a 
river bank covered with mango groves or 
intersectid by tapering palm and cocvaunt 
trecs and watch on any testive day the village 
belies in their bright colou:e attires simple 
and cheap ornamunts on their halds smeared 
bodies in joyous moods displaying in their 
dwellings chitas of fantastic conceptions in 
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vast array of muiltitudeness. Heap of grains 
symbolised in the gradual receeding dotted 
pyramidal forms. paddy branches visualised in 
a few hand-sprinkled motifs, lotus, in areally 
conceived mandals, are a few chitas which 
attract our attention most. 


Contemporary art no doubt presents 
simple and elemental motifs but in most of the 
cases these are in way of adoptation form 
folk art. These in the contemporary art are 
meant for an intellectusl gimmick and 
rudimentation. than the simple presentation 
of visual imagery. Accidentalism expe ri- 
mentalism and adoptation have governed most 
of the modern creations. The latest phase of 
the evolution of contemporary art show the 
variation of technical application in the 
sphere of form and co ours and less in the 
plan s of thought, But most of the masters of 
modern art isms and contemporary art 
revolutions owe substantially to the foik art 
for their inspiration. Foik forms have crept 
into the new emergent creations so inexpli- 
cicably that in fact in many cases the dividing 
line between the two are either thin or almost 
non-existent. The ‘“‘primitives of to-day” far 
from the teachings of fine arts and from all 
contacts with contemporary art have looked 
upon folk elements to make their art living. 
Remaining quite outside the artistic and 
spiritual cuirures of their time, they have 
tried to preserve their primitive vision in 
their creations. In France, the most outsta- 
nding of these %" Neo-primitives’' are 
Douanier, Rousseau, Vivin etc. Their 
paintings done with humility and sometimes 
with real piety retains extraordinary purity 
and <serenit. 


Picasso, the grteat exponent of cubism 
drew his inspiration for his distorted tigures 
from tlie Africas fish. The monstrous 
distortion of the African fi-h, the elemental 
volumes and basic featuies of Nagro 
sculptures their sensivit y, rawness: luxuriant 
vocabulary and boll abstractions have 
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charged the cubistic concepts and even his 
earlier works with freshness and emotion. 
Gangin's barbarism in painting and sculptures 
vibrate with the feeling of Negro and 
Melanesion fetishes. He attained the solemn 
grandeur of ancient and primitive art through 
the immobility of his figures, the impassivity 
of their features and the serene gravity of 
‘their attitude. In India painters like Raja 
Ravi Verma has fruit-lessly tried to adopt 
folk themes from puranas and legends and 
give a vent of Indianness into his creations. 
On the other hand George Keyt derived his 
mental from the Indian mythology and 
romance. His works adhere to the instinctive 
symbolism of imagery and colours. Keyt's 
paintings without being folk had, the 
semblance of it. The paintings of Amrita 
Shergil speak of an original style rooted in the 
martix of India. in its ethos and imagery, 
depicting the silent images of Indian peasantry 
of their infinite submission and patience 
vivified in their angular brown bodies 
strangely beautiful in their ugliness. 
Nandalal Bose with a gift of superb draught- 
smanship and a refined sensibility infused an 
element of vigour into the stylisation of revi- 
valistic paintings fetching his roburtness from 
the folk art of Bengal. But his performance, 
beside the contemporaneous achievement of 
Jamini Ray remains inchoate. Jamini-Ray was 
tremendously influenced by the patapa- 
intings of Bengal and Santal paintings of Bibar 
and north Orissa. Kalighat pat, Kanthas, 
Bengali alpanas. terracotta figurines, toys 
and pata paintings of Orissa. His pictures of 
the Second phase show folk character both in 
theme and in techniques flattened colour 
surfaces. bold and audacious lines and unde- 
tailed voluminous forms give a dynamic expre- 
ssion at once vital and earthy and glowing 
with a challenging directness and defiance of 
academic precepts. The communicative power 
of this folk art unquestionably spring from its 
creative symbolism. rooted in myths, and 
legends. Jamini Ray distilled his imagery from 
this variegated folk traditions. in a summery 
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realisation of human and animal forms in 
elliptical sweep of lines alongwith the spectrum 
of his colours drawn from the folk usage. 


Soiloza Mukherjee’s paintings manifest a 
vital impulsion of the folk art and Basohli 
miniatures. Badrinarayan preserves an ess- 
ential integrity of his imagery of quiet, wide 
eyed, puppet figures. bearded saints and 
beggers, and whiskered cats and unicorns, 
executed with a sophistication which is 
deceptively child-like. His symbolism 
is palpably derivative with obvious echoes of 
Indian Folk art. 


Invention of different isms are only 
possible in the field of contemporary art. In 
folk and nothing rises above the collective will 
and it is difficult to trace out the head and tail 
of any individual contribution from the vast- 
ness of folk forms. Simply we are to remain 
spell bound on the vast sea shore watching the 
resurging waves coming and going and getting 
merged in the vastness of blue ocean loosing 
their identity. 


No historical documents, neither inscri- 
ptions nor monuments provide a source to the 
origin of folk art, only it lives in the myths, 
legends. song and tradition and in the memory 
and usages of the folk and is as old as the 
society and mankind being handed down from 
generatien to generation in form of tradition 
and conventions. It is neither the folk art 
of sixth century nor of the Present century 
which can be created or identified. Folk 
art in its totality has an appeal and is cons- 
tant in all the ages. There are interchanges. 
interpolations, borrowings and lendings but 
the basic forms have remained somewhat 
constant. The simple earthen pot created 
on the potter's wheels have remained almost 
same upto the present time. The forms have 
elaborated, varieagated. decorated, tut 
always on a steady from with a pot,-belly, a 
neck and mouth. The paradeep or dipa as 
simple as the clay-lamp or as decorated 
as the elaborated ‘brass lamp trees used in 
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temples have the basic form uncbanged. It 
is sometimes narrative, at other times 
symbolical, but always bold and elemamental 
and always accepted and understood by the 
society in all times. 


The conception of Gramdevatis is quite 
universal in the realm of folk imagination. A 
few stones smeared with vermilion, or a few 
terracotta horses under a neem tree on the 
outskirts of any village constitute the deity 
and the shrine. Many peculiar stories centre 
round this important deity of the village who 
protects the inhabitants from pestilence, 
smallpox, cholera. malaria and many other 
calamities. The idea of visualising such a 
powerful deity in a globular stone lying helpl- 
essly beneath a tree is indeed a fantastic 
imegination. But this fantasy does not create 
any difficulty to conceive the enermous 
powers and pay respects and offerings even 
to the extent of killing buffaloes, goate 
and cocks 


The idea of Jagannath is yet another most 
peculiar and fantastic. It is not easy to force 
a classification making it either folk or 
classical. But.since Jagannath has absorbed all 
the folk elements of neither. being a sculpture 
nor a painting but.a doll in a magnifying 
dimension we may accept him as a folk deity. 
The other aspects of foik involvement in 
the rituals of Jagannath also support the view 
The story which supports the image carving in 
the present form is a mere legend aud there is 
no historicity of such form counception- It has 
grown with the basic conception of the 
deity. that it shouid be omnipresent, omanic- 
ient and omanipotent, seeing every thing. 
sees nothing, hearing everything hears nothing. 
smelling everything smells nothing and eating 
everything eats nuthbing. It is supposed not to 
have eyes, ears nose etc. Perbaps no other torm 
could be conceived ot other than the prevail- 
ing form of Jagannath. Although these forms 
do not confit m to any existing natural stan- 
dards, still then these are no _ more new or 
difficult to the foik mind who held the 
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deities in highest esteem, In the subsequent 
period of time all classical art and literature 
have accepted the deity and described it in 
many ways. 


On the other hand the contemporary art 
Conceptions create a barrier in the sphere of 
understanding. Their language becomes $0 
different that these are hardly understood 
even by the elite. nothing to speak of common 
folk. The burning giraffe in Salver Dali‘s 
paintings, the blue cows and dunkeys in 
Chagalla’s canvas or the twisted cubistic 
figures of Picasso do not bear any meaning 
to the ordinary viewers because the imageries 
used in these are quite personal whereas 
the same cubistic forms like Picasso's in case 
of human and animal “forms ina jfhoti or 
chita are accepted forms of folkart. The 
entire folk art conceptions are based on the 
forms accepted, known and loved by the 
common man. The narrative character of 
folk art aims at telling a story te_the viewer 
In contemporary art the expression is never 
narrative and in its suggestive form no story 
coud be made as the imageries and symbols 
used are uncommon. 


Religion and ritual play the major role in 
upkeeping the tradition of folk art, It 
serves a sort of patronisation. In different 
periods of history several regional schools of 
art huve flourished under the patronisation 
of particular ruiers and dynasies. But when 
the patronisation has been withdrawn the 
schoolof art have parished. But folk art 
which has been living with the patronisation 
of people as a whole has not seen its end at 
any time. The min concern of contemporary 
art in India and eise where is the patronisa- 
tion. Without patronisation and scope for 
marketability tue art capnot thrive. Hence. 
it appeais to the giace and sympathy of the 
Government and other agencies to buy pieces 
of art- The contemporary artist however he 
may claim to be non commercial, his main 
arency of carnings is bis art which he sells. 
Devoid ot guild and society the contemporary 
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painters have created art which do not reflect 
the aspirations of the society and people. 
Since these do not cater to the needs in the 
same manner the folk art does, its patronisa- 
tion becomes difficult. The cost of contemp- 
orary painting and sculpture is so high that 
it is beyond the scope of ordinary man to 
possess and extend patronisation. On the 
contrary the production of folk art is very 
cheap and simple that it travels easily to rural 
houses._ These materials like Pithau in chita 
or the rice particles apart from meeting the 
purposes of producing the chitas serve as food 
for the insects, birds and squirrelse Except 
the folks crafts which have a utility and 
which are sold to the consumers, folk art does 
not entertain buying or selling. Folk society 
is backed by rich traditions. customs and 
beliefs. which sustain the art. A number of 
functions and ceremonies are observed round 
the year in the village homes and which are 
also connected with the way of living. These 
envisage folk paintings meant for worship 
ef deities and decorations. Chita. Jhoti and 
muruja which are drawn on the floor and on 
tbe walls apart from serving the purpose of 
decoration, help to ward of evils and are 
regarded as auspicious symbols. The Purna 
Kumbha or the pitcher the inverted lotus, 
fishes, banana trees, lamp. Sabars Paliki, 
Muhkuta painted on the wall are considered 
sacred for thread and marrige ceremonies. 
‘The chitas or folk paintings are inter related 
with aspirations and longings of the women 
folk. These folk paintings are saturated with 
‘expectations of a son, wealth and fortune and 
vibrate with the deep- pathos and aspirations 
of the delicate heart of the .house wives. In 
South India for instance an expectant mother 
must have a kolam pattern drawn on her back 
and again on her grinding stone. The ritual 
signifies that her child will grow up firm asa 
rock. In Orissa badhians chite which is 
drawn on the eighth day of the month of 
Margasira (Nov/Dec). with gradual recee- 
ding rectangular or oval forms, one above the 
other signifies growtb of the child, In Sathsé 
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Puja the flooral decorations aee also aimed 
at growth of the child, Kutaichita which 
are done on the body fed upon similar beliefs. 
People believe that nothing but these drawings 
go with the per:on unto the grave and so the 
drawings of gods and goddesses on the body 
help one to ascend on to the heaven. 
Contemporary art do not harbinger any such 
belief and rituals. but Autaichita or tatooing 
is a part of bodily decorations in all the 
countries. Contemporary arts are mainly 
practised for secular ends outside the craft 
brotherhood. Hence it is away form the 
needs of society. The adoptation of tradi- 
tional motifs like tilaka, ayudhas and themes 
like goddess Durga as is being used exten- 
sively in the paintings of Nirod Mazumdar 
do not make any of the contemporary art 
religious 

Extreme uindustrialisation and new 
experiments in folk art ruin the basic conce- 
pts. The introduction of ugly looking plastic 
dolls, extensive use of unimpressive almunium 
utensils, cheap mill fabrics, sex stimulating 
calenders have replaced serene terracotta 
figurines indigenous metal and bell metal 
wares, exquisite hand wooven clothings, 
chitas and Ahotis. The wooden 
carvings of Gaja-simha, elephant with 
rider on wheels, horse with 
rider on wheels. Jagannath ratha. bull, 
parrot, peacock are no more and their places 
have been unceremonially occupied by 
miniature english fashioned toys consisting of 
boys, girls, card. aeroplanes etc. Folk orna- 
ments and costumes which were once the 
pride possession of the village women and 
whose images had been reflected in temple 
sculptures have given way to plastic things 
displaying a horror in taste and attitude. 
The cheap and readily available commer cia- 
lised things have worked a havoc to spoil 2 
taste which had been nurtured with so 
delicacy and tenderness through the ages by 
the rural folk. 

Industrialisation, invention of camera, 
cinemascope and painting machine have also 
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equally proved detrimental tu the harmonious 
growth of contemporzry art which in a cha- 
llenge gone the other way to invent new forms 
other than those ordinucy inachines could 
conceive of. This was needed to assert the 
power of creation and subjugation and finally 
negotion of industrially oriented things. This 
is only true in the sphere of creative arts but 
all other craft gradually made ‘a departure 
sensible art style. and were 
to be transformed as 
The too much new 

accept too much 


from any 
gradually compelled 
industrial products. 
invented form led to 
personal imagery which again made them 
isolated and uncomprehensible unless other 
wise a third source in the role of a critic 
tried to explain what is what to the layman. 
However, this could not appease the aestheti 
hunger of the folk who were constantly 
drawing their inspirations from folk art. The 
vacuum thus created in both the fields could 
not be field up with the adoption of tradi- 
tional handicrafts to modern use, which alter 
the basic concept and make the items of folk 
art subjects of urban vandalism. 


The so called developmental facilities 
which are being extended to the artisans do 
not result in qualitative improvement of 
things. It only creates an economic oppor- 
tunity for quantitative production but in 
doing so the artisans loose all the moral and 
ethical instinct for better production. It is 
not possible to develop the intrinsic artistic 
talent of the artisan as well as to increase 
their number on which qualitative production 
depends. The economic viability attracts 
many novice artisan quite new into the trade 
whose main intention remains to earn a living 
than to create something of beauty, so in the 
name of boosting our trade we ultimately 
kill the genuincss of our art. Tnis profit 
and gain motive is not conducive to the 
health growth of folk art. The contemporary 
artists who do not posses love and knowledge 
for folk art and craft impart suggestions for 
the improvement which rather Create a 
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commissioned mediocre art. Right attitude 
and right selection of things should be taken 
to make folk art seal and living. 


The contemporary art is not as extensive 
and as encampassing as the folk art which has 
entered deep into the matrix of living pattern 
of rural man. Due to thc impact of modern 
living the old things are being vanquished but 
withuut a worthy -substitute. Contemporary 
art which ought to have taken the wind out 
of sail, have failed miserab'y cven in urban 
ereas, the strongholds of modern culture. At 
a result, a sort of cultural vaccoume has been 
created in the minds of mocern man. For 
inscance the rural birde or the housewife who 
were quite well vars d in folk art traditions 
used to decorate the homes with Lhita, 
during festive occasions. Her educated 
couterpart in towns neither know the fulk 
art nor the contvmporary art and falls 
upon a law taste of cheap commercialised 
artistic wood something as modern which is 
a worthless substitute. The rituals which 
were being observed in a group are 
totally forgotten. Vratas, osas,; fastings 
which were the sole property of a housewive 
is none considered dogmatic. The modern 
way of marriage solemnised in the courts 
anticipates nothing of tradition and culture 
and in this changed circumstances art is just 
a misnomer. 

Contemporary art is the developmental 
phase of the classical or historical art tradi- 
tion. Folk art has developed in a completely 
different line. No doubt there are influences, 
interchanges from one branch to the other 
but strictly speaking the developments are in 
isolation. When one has travelled through 
munasteries, caves. temples and courts of the 
Kings the other has been born and brought 
up in village homes quite unnoticed from the 
historical evidence. But it 1s to be borne in 
mind that the spread of contemporary art is 
not enmical to che growth of folk art. As in 
the past, so also in the present Circumstances 
folk art has-to evolve only against the inroad 
a contrary art tradition. 
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